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Watch  the  “Nobby  Treads 


On  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
On  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 
On  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia 
Oh  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Washington 
On  Euclid  Avenue,  Clevelstnd 


On  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
On  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit 
On  Broadway,  Denver 
On  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco 
On  leading  streets  of  cities  and 
towns  everywhere 


On  Every  Thoroughfare 

sec  the  tremendous  number  of  “Nobby  Tread”  Tires  on  cars  everywhere— 
you  will  find  that  men  who  have  owned  two,  or  three,  or  four  cars — men  who 
have  experimented — use  ** Nobby  Tread”  Tires. 

If  you  are  buying  your  first  car  this  Spring,  have  it  equipped  with 
“Nobby  Tread”  Tires.  Start  right, — take  the  advice  of  these  veteran  motor¬ 
ists, — and  save  expensive,  useless  experimenting. 

“Nobby  Tread”  Tires 

are  now  sold  under  our  regular  warranty — perfect  workmanship  and  material— 
BUT  any  adjustments  are  on  a  basis  of 


5,000  Mfles 


Thousand*  upon  thousand*  of  veteran  motorist*  now  use  "Nohby  Tresid”  Tires  on  their  front  and 
rear  wheels  through  adl  seasons,  because  they  are  such  phenomenal  mileage  tire*  and  real  anti-skid  bre*. 

United  States  Tire  Company 

DO  NOT  BE  TALKED  INTO  A  SUBSTITUTE- Your  own  dealer  or  any  relisMe  dealer  esa 
you  with  **Nobby  Tread*’  Tireo.  If  he  has  bo  stock  on  hand,  insist  that  he  get  them  for  you  at  obc*-* 
or  go  to  another  dealer, 

NOTE  TH1S:-Deelers  who  aeD  UNITED  STATES  TIRES  seH  the  best  of  ererythiof; 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Wedding  Gifts 

OF  THE  Highest  Standards 
Sold  at  Moderate  Prices 

Jewelry  Silverware  Bronzes 
Clocks  China  and  Gussware 

The  Mail  Order  Department 

IS  E\^R  AVAIIABLE  TO  OGTOFTOVT^ 
CORRESPONDENTS 

Fifth  Avenue  &37^SmEET 
New  York 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Mellin  s  Food 

Baby 

After  you  have  given  your  baby  Mellin’s 
Food  prepared  with  milk  for  a  short  time, 
you  will  see  the  color  come  into  his  cheeks  and 
you  will  see  him  gain  in  weight  and  strength. 

This  is  the  proof  we  offer  that  cow’s  milk, 
modified  by  Mellin’s  Food,  is  a  good,  natural 
diet  for  the  baby. 

Let  us  send  you  a  free  sample  bottle 
of  MeUin's  Food. 

Mellin's  Food  G>mpany,  Boston,  Mass. 
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A  Guarantee  of  Quality 


NON  YMOUS  Commodities?  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  this  before?  Isn’t  it  a 
delightful  name  for  unbranded,  un- 
tradcmarked  goods  that  carry  no 
sense  of  responsibility  with  them?  Isn’t  it  a 
fully  explanator>-  term?  “Anonymous  Com¬ 
modities.’’  It  was  used  by  William  Hard  in 
his  brilliant  article  in  the  May  Everybody’s 
on  “Better  Business.’’ 

If  you  haven’t  yet  read  it,  take  our  advice 
and  lose  no  more  time.  If  you  have  read  it,  go 
over  it  again.  It  is  well  worth  the  effort. 

Mr.  Hard  starts  out  to  show  up  the  evils  of 
price-cutting  on  standardized,  trademarked, 
advertised  goods.  And  in  so  doing  he  con¬ 
vincingly  shows  us  why  advertised,  trade- 
marked  commodities  are  better,  more  con¬ 
sistently  reliable  and  more  uniform  in  quality 
than  unnamed,  unadvertised  products — in 
short,  than  anonymous  commodities. 

The  following  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the 
situation  and  the  way  Mr.  Hard  handles  it: 

“Here’s  a  coffee  quite  nameless,  lying  in 
a  bin.  Well,  you  can’t  hurt  it,  no  matter 
whal  price  you  sell  it  at.  And  the  Ulti¬ 
mate  Consumer  does  actually  buy  it  at 
thirty-eight  cents,  and  goes  her  way,  still 
highly  pleased  with  herself.  She  doesn’t 
know  that  it  also  sells  at  twenty-five  cents 
a  pound. 


“I  mention  thirty-eight  cents  and 
twenty-five  cents  out  of  real  life.  The 
Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  in  New  York  City 
has  been  inquiring  at  length  into  ret^ 

C rices.  Here’s  a  coffee  shoveled  out  of  a 
in  and  taken  to  a  certain  store.  There 
it  sells  at  thirty-eight.  It  is  shoveled  out 
of  that  same  bin  and  taken  to  a  certain 
other  store,  owned  by  the  same  firm,  and 
there  it  sells  at  twenty-five.  Anonymous 
coffee. 

“And  tea.  Emerging  from  its  sack,  it 
travels  to  one  store  and  sells  at  thirty-five 
cents  a  pound.  Emerging  from  the  same 
sack,  it  travels  to  another  store,  owned 
by  the  same  firm  in  the  same  city  of  New 
York,  and  sells  at  seventy.  Anonymous 
tea. 

“Happy  anonymous  commodities!  The 
Ultimate  Consumer  buys  them  at  one 
price  here  to-day  and  at  another  price 
there  to-morrow,  and  all  is  merry  as  an 
Oriental  bazaar.  She  can’t  rememher 
anything  against  them  because  she  can’t 
remember  them.  She  looks  into  their 
blank  identical  faces  and  there’s  nothing 
to  remember  them  by.  They  can  be  sold 
to  her  at  a  score  of  different  prices  and 
she  doesn’t  know  it.’’ 

Of  course  she  doesn’t  know  it.  How  can 
she  when  there’s  no  identifying  mark  by  which 
she  can  recognize  them? 

On  the  other  hand,  when  once  a  manufacturer 
(,Read  the  rest  of  this  on  pap  6) 
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All  considerations  in  watch 
buying  radiate  about  ac¬ 
curacy  as  sijokes  about  a  hub. 

Any  jeweler  will  tell  you 
this.  ^Vlso  that  close  time¬ 
keeping —  second  for  second 
with  Government  Observa¬ 
tory  time — is  what  sells  the 
Hamilton  ^Vatch. 

Accuracy  is  the  thing  every¬ 
body  wants  but  that  railroad 
men  must  have.  That  is  why 

Over  onc'half  (S6<fh)  of  the  Railroad 
Men  on  American  Railroad*  where 
Official  Time  Inspection  is  maintained 
carry  the  Hamilton  Watch. 

Your  jeweler,  if  you  ask  him,  will 
add  to  these  facts  about  Hamilton 
accuracy  other  facts  from  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  Hamilton.  If  yon 
are  interested  in  buying  a  fine  watch 

fV rite  for  the  Hamilton 
Watch  Book — 
”The  Timekeeper” 

HBy  It  pictures  and  describes  the  ' 

|||  various  Hamilton  models 

and  gives  interesting  watch 
information. 

^  Tliere  are  twenty-five  model* 

m-  1|  '  of  the  tluiiiilton  Watch.  Every 

m  i  '  \  ■  Hamilton  quality  and 

a  P  I  fl  V  Hamilton  accuracy.  They  range 
F  f]  I  V  in  price  from  $12.23  for  move- 

iU|  /;  I  H  ment  only,  up  to  the  superb 

[.<(  I  '  1  H  Hamilton  masterpiece  at  $130.00. 

r  \J  Iv  I  '  Your  jewelercan  show  yon  the 

Id  ^  J  H  Hamilton  you  want,  either  in  a 
|i  *  '■  B  cased  watch  or  in  a  movement 

9  B  only,  to  be  fitted  to  any  style 
I.  ‘  i  9  B  case  you  select,  or  to  your  own 
1  \  '  t  ^^B  watch  case  if  you  prefer. 

HAMILTON  WATCH 
Y  ’  ‘am  COMPANY 

Dept.  B, 

Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 


Engineer  W.  S.  Gillette, 
of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  car¬ 
ries  a  Hamilton  Watch. 
He  is  one  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  who  have  carried 
Hamiltons  for  years  with 
perfect  satisfaction. 
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A  Guarantee  of  Quality 


advertises  his  namt  or  brand,  he  practically 
says  to  you:  “There’s  my  signature.  I  guar¬ 
antee  the  quality  of  my  goods  to  you.  If 
it  isn’t  what  I  say,  don’t  hesitate  a  minute. 
Come  to  me  and  I’ll  make  good.” 

Nothing  anonymous  about  that.  No  hiding 
behind  the  retailer.  No  equivocation.  No 
variation. 

Advertising  (as  has  been  said  thousands  and 
thousands  of  times)  is  the  manufacturer’s 
guarantee  of  a  square  deal,  not  only  to  the 
consumer  but  also  to  the  retailer. 

When  he  places  his  name  on  a  package  and 
advertises  it  to  you,  it  means  placing  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  quality  right  squarely  where  it 
belongs — on  his,  the  manufacturer’s  shoulders. 


It  means  your  peipetual  protection  against 
doubt,  mistake,  fraud  and  inferiority. 

In  these  days  of  vast  enterprise,  when  the 
machinerj'  of  modern  business  makes  it  no 
longer  possible  for  you  to  have  personal 
knowledge  either  of  the  makers  or  distributors 
of  the  commexiities  you  buy,  advertising  si^ 
plies  that  personal  touch,  that  sense  of  indi¬ 
viduality  and  responsibility,  which  enables  you 
to  go  about  your  purchasing  with  as  full  a 
sense  of  security  as  if  you  kneu<  the  men  who 
make  and  sell  what  you  buy. 

The  quality  of  advertised  goods 
up  to  the  manufacturer’s  statements  abMt 
them;  otherwise  you  could  never  be  induced 
to  make  a  second  purchase. 
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“Power  of  Will” 

By  FRANK  CHANNING  HADDOCK,  Ph.D..  M.S. 
Sent  on  FREE  Trial  for  Five  Days 

This  i^eat  work  on  practical  psycholojfy  provides  a  thorough 
scientific  course  in  H’ill-training,  consisting  of  28  lessons.  Its 

_ _ _ _ ^ _ _ _ _  results  have  actually  bordered  on  the  nurveMous. 

;a5atwrotietl«entury leader  It  has  come  as  a  great  and  vital  force  into  the  lives  of  thousands 
”  '  ■  '  of  men  and  women,  showing  them  how  to  make  their  brains 

seme  them  Ae«er^making  them  more  dominant  in  their  dealings 
—giving  them  a  sure,  masterful  grip  upon  their  life  problems. 

It  has  proved  a  veritable  well  of  strength  tor  people  afflicted 
with  ill-health  and  net  vous  weakness.  It  has  reawakened  am¬ 
bitions  in  men  and  women  who  have  been  turned  from  their 
life  purposes  and  has  shown  its  students  how  to  CARRY 
FORWARD  those  ambitions  into  consummation. 

Help*  Everybody 

The  readers  of  this  book  talk  of  it  as  a  Bible.  They  range  from 
great  captains  of  industry  to  clerks.  They  include  physicians, 
lawyers,  artists,  writers  and  advertising  men  of  renown. 

It  is  owned,  read,  prized  and  praised  by  such  men  as  Judge  Ben 
B.  Lindsey,  Supreme  Court  Justice  Parker;  Wu  Ting  Fang,  ex- 
U.  S.  Chinese  Ambassador;  Lieut  Governor  McKelvie  of  Ne¬ 
braska;  Asst  Postmaster  General  Britt;  General  Manager 
Christeson  of  Wells-Fargo  Express  Co.;  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis  of 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.— and  literally  thousands  of 
other  men  of  action  and  ambition  like  them,  who  realize  the 
value  of  DOMINATING  W  ILL  in  daUy  life. 

How  to  Develop  Indomitable  Will 

“  Power  of  Will"  is  not  a  book  of  idle  essays.  /<  sets  forth 
the  actual  methods,  flans  and  frineij^s  for  training, strength¬ 
ening  and deuetofing  IVill  Power.  These  methods  are  based  on 
one  of  the  most  profound  scientitic  analyses  of  Will  Power  ever 
made. 

Modem  Psychology  has  now  indisputably  established  that  the 
Will  can  be  trained  INTO  WONDERFUL  POWER,  like  any 
other  human  faculty,  by  intelligent  exercise  and  use.  A  man  can 
make  what  he  wills  of  himself.  He  can  open  up  slumbering, 
DORMANT  mental  powers.  He  can  develop  wonderful  fac¬ 
ulties,  now  yielding  the  merest  fraction  of  their  powers.  He 
can  actually  alter  the  physiological  formation  of  his  brain,  by 
means  of  his  Will.  This  is  not  a  theory,  it  is  a  proven  fact. 

And  the  unusual  value  of  this  great  work  is  that  IT  SHOWS 
YOU  JUST  HOW  TO  DO  THIS  FOR  YOURSELF-in 
clear,  wonderfully  stimulating  lessons,  which  anybody  can  follow 
and  understand. 

U  YOUR  Will  Dormant? 

Look  back  upon  your  Kfe.  Once  upon  a^time,  no  doubt,  you 
weaved  jrreat  dreams  of  what  you  were  uoine  to  make  of  your¬ 
self.  A  re  they  accomplished  now  f  Why  are  they  not  accom¬ 
plished  ?  Is  it  not  because  you  lacked  a  strong,  powerful,  domi¬ 
nating.  inflexible  WILL?  You  allowed  others^  to  control  and 
influence  you  to  their  ends,  instead  of  controlling  others  your¬ 
self.  You  let  insignificant  daily  incidents  everlastingly  turn 
you  from  your  pumose.  Gradually— like  so  many  of  us— ywi 
allowed  this  G<M-given  faculty  of  will  to  become  scotched  and 
DORMANT  in  you.  Dr.  Haddock  has  a  message  for  you— 
a  real  message  of  emancipation  from  the  blasting  human  curse 
qf  indecision  ana  blind  habit. 

Send  No  Money — Examine  Book  First 

The  price  of  **Power  of  Will**  is  J3.0O— but  we  will  send  it  to  you  at  once, 
without  strings  and  without  obligation.  Judge  for  yourself  whether  you 
can  affonl  not  to  own  it. 

Send  no  money  now.  Simply  send  the  attached  coupon,  enclos* 
ing  your  business  card,  or  giving  a  reference.  The  book  will 
be  sent  by  return  mail,  and  you  can  keep  it  five  days.  II 
at  the  end  of  five  days  you  do  not  want  it — mail  It  hack.  ^ 

Cut  out  the  coupon  now,  before  you  turn  the  page 
and  forget. 

PAknn  PnMicliina'  Cn.  ^^^Name. 


Fruk  Channing  Haddock, 

IkD.,  M.S.,  is  one  of  the  most 
■piring  writers  on  Practical  Psy- 


Bclow  is  the  merest  fraction  of 
the  long  list  of  studies  in  this 
CTtat  work.  It  is  divided  into 
four  sections,  and  consists  of  28 
lessons.  It  is  written  clearly  and 
simply,  so  that  anyone  can  apply 
the  suggestions.  No  one  is  too 
big,  or  too  small,  not  to  be  bene* 
fited  by  this  book. 


bfiaa  now  living.  He  ranks 
•idi  Janies,  Bergson,  Eucken  and 
InrccasatwenPeth-centuryleader 
dtMoght  Below  are  extracts  of  a 
k«  letters  from  readers;  unsolicit- 
d  letters  received  about  this  book 
■ketmass  Six  Fbvt  High. 


Law  of  Great  Thinking 
Four  Factors  on  Which  it 
Depends 

How  to  Develop  Anah’tical 
Power 

How  to  Think  “.\11  Around" 
a  Subject 

How  to  Concentrate— Detail¬ 
ed  Directions 
How  to  Throw  off  Worry 
How  to  Make  the  Will  Su¬ 
preme 

How  to  Overcome  Indecision 
How  Permanent  Influence 
Over  Others  is  Secured 
Fifty-Four  Master  Rules  to 
Control  Other  People 
How  to  Maintain  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Factors  of  Bodily 
Health 

How  to  Secure  Steady 
Nerves 

First  Principles  of  Success 
How  the  Will  Acts 
How  to  Test  Your  Will 
Methods  of  Developing  Will 
Six  Principles  for  Developing 
Will 

How  to  Increase  Powers  of 
Observation 

How  to  Train  the  Senses 
Law  of  Will  Power  in  Habits 
How  to  Master  Habit 
How  to  Master  Anger 
The  Law  of  Habit  Cure 
How  to  Develop  Memory 
How  to  Banish  Fear 
How  to  Overcome  Hesi¬ 
tation  in  Speech 
How  to  Overcome 
Stage  Fright 
and  Embar¬ 
rassment 


"/  have  your  'Power  of 
Will’  and  would  not  take  1 100 
'  I.  A.  Wagner,  S«’y- 
'oronto  Academy  of 
ton.  Can. 

- -  , — md  rules  and 

fnucifles  that  make  it  worth 
ks  weight  in  gold."  Dist. 
Atty.  Godwin,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

“Only  wish  /  had  a  little 
d this  knowledge  years  ago." 
a.  H.  Osborne,  Office  of  the 


frtas. _ _ _ 

Music,  Edmonton,  Can. 
“/«  it  1  /ouhJ  ,mU. 


in  gold. 


'*Onle  wish  /  had  a  little 
dthis  knowledge  years  ago** 

k.  H.  Osborne,  Office  of  the 
S«’y,  Gov’t  of  Porto  Rico. 

man  can  read  it  with¬ 
in  becoming  a  stronger  man** 

l.  S.  Taylor,  Secy,  Retail 
Grocers’  Assn.,  Minneapolis. 
^  I  consider^  Power  of  Ib^ill* 
wmluable  to  the  systematic 
end  thorough  student  in  any 
mdk  ^  life.**  Dr.  Wm. 
Qbound,  Ex- Pres.,  Wis.  State 

Assoc. 

Better  than  anything  / 
^met  in  FOR  TYYEA  RS 
dei^ef these  subjects.  lamcer- 
^pinie grateful  to  secure  this 
M.*  Rev.  W.  H.  Barnes, 
M2  N.  43rd  St.,  Phila. 

“  Enclosed  find  chede  for  an^ 
i^ercopy  of  Power  ^  lYill.* 
I  boro  found  great  pleasure  in 
^djfing  this  Tvorf.**  J.  W. 
IMv,  of  Klaw  &  Erlanger, 


iMtre  Magnates. 

/  would  not  willingly  seP- 
^myself from  it.**  Chas. 
W.  Mbars  Adv.  Mgr.,  Win- 
toa  Motor  Car  Co. 

Hasstartled thinking  men 
^prtheworld.  If  you  want 
what  you  are^  or  can 
it.  It  opens  up  a  ne7v 
•jw”  James  F.  Ells, 
ntt.  N  ational  School  of  Sales- 
■uship,  Minneapolis. 
jjos  helped  me  a  great 
health  and  Personal 
Henry  Maximovitz, 
TO^rg,  Pa. 

I  nave  nrt^r seen  anything 
this  book.**  T.  H. 
yiOiL  Producers  Refining 
ftUwrsfield,  Cal. 
f^befiye  days  examina^ 
allo7ved  ly  you  is 
long  euougn  to  con- 
otnone  that  this  is  a  book 


Pdtoa 
Pablithiax 
CompBoy 
Meriden,  Conn. 
Gentlemen  i 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  “Power 
^  of  Will”  without  charge.  I  agree  to 
remit  $3.00  or  remail  the  oook  in  5  days. 


Address^ 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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UP  MASTS  AT  CUETER 


Vieorous  outdoor  life  on  water,  on  horse  or  in  the 
woods  has  produced  in  Culver  Summer  Schools  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  manliness  and  success.  Enoueb  study 
to  whet  a  boy’s  appetite  for  recreation.  Naval,  Cav¬ 
alry  and  Woodcraft  Schools,  the  latter  open  to  boys  as 
younfr  as  twelve.  State  which  cataloir  ^ 
you  desire.  Address  THE  PRESIDENT, 

^  N.  //  Culver, 


Long  Island,  Flushing,  Box  505. 

TTwIa  Comn  Catskills,  near  Rip  Van  Winkle’s  Rock. 

V/aUip  Model  Bungalows.  No  ^mp  tents.  All  land  and 
water  sports.  Free  courses  in  English  and  German,  if  desired.  Tutor¬ 
ing  to  make  up  conditions.  Large  amusement  hall  with  piano  and 
billiard.  Riflerange.  A realRipVanWinklebowlingalley.  Supplies 
from  own  farm.  Dr.  Paul  Rvle,  Kyle  School  for  Boys. 


Vt.,  Lake  Mor»-;  and  N.  H..  Lake  Katherine.  Tenth  Season. 
AInVia  Pomnc  '“t  Girls.  Healthful  location.  Pure  water. 
AlUUa  V/ampo  Safe  sanitation.  Water  sports.  Tennis,  golf  and 
handcrafts.  Nature  study,  horseback  riding,' mountaineering.  Sub¬ 
stantial  house.  New  assembly  hall.  Board-floor  tents.  Girls’ 
welfare  our  first  care.  Booklet.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Guuck, 
Hanover,  N.  H. 


Maine,  Oxford. 


C&mp  Oxford  summer  Camp  for  Bo>-s. 

“I  commend  Camp  Oxford,  without  reserve,  as  a  healthful,  I 


he'pful  summer  place  for  boys.” — Bishop  Edwin  H.  Hughes. 
Sports  and  pleasures  of  every  kind.  Booklet. 


ooklet. 

A.  F.  Caldwell,  M.  A, 


Pennsylvania,  Concordville,  Box  54. 


Mflnl AurnnH  ***“*  Summer  Outing  for  Boys.  Near  Pt 
iUapiCWUOU  52nd  year.  Opens  June  25tli,  closes  Sept 
High  moral  influence.  Special  care  to  small  boys.  Ourownmilki 


High  moral  influence.  Special  care  to  small  boys.  Our  own  milk  and 
vegetables.  Boating,  sports,  tent  life,  hikes.  Harmful  extremes  is 
sports  discouraged.  Terms  R9S.(lb.  Instruction,  if  desired.  Schotl 
year  opens  Sept.  I7th. _ J.  C.  Shortlioge,  Prin. 


Camp  Androscoggin  for  Boys 


RmA  of  Maine.  Eighth  Season.  Superior  Situation  and 
Equipment  Experienced  Physician  and  CouncUlon. 
^  W  Sports.  Tutoring.  Manual  Training.  Table  unexceliel. 
My  LongDistanceTelephone.  Booklet.  EdwardM.Hialt, 
Phone  Prospect  83M,_ Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 
Maine,  Vassalboro,  Webber  Pond. 


Camp  Minne-wawa  JSS 

Bungalows  new  and  attractive.  Land  and  water  sports  under  exi^ 
supervision.  Nature  study.  Folk  dancing.  Music.  Careful  attentiM 


supervision.  Nature  study,  r  oik  dancing.  Music,  tarelul  attentut 
to  every  detail  of  girls'  welfare.  Send  for  booklet. 

_ Mrs.  Alice  N.  Randail. 

Nbw  York,  607  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  Gardner  School  (57th  year). 

An  exclusive  school  for  girls,  combining  all  the  advantages  of  the 


city  with  delightful  home  life.  Regular  and  spwial  courses.  Mi^ 
Art,  Elocution,  Dancing.  Much  outdoor  life,  riding,  skatiat, 
swimming,  etc.  _  Address.  The  Gardner  ScHiiot- 


The  Finch  School 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Regular,  Fine  .Arts  ail 
Practical  Courses.  Technical  School  includes  domestic  training, 
secretarial  course,  book-binding,  interior  decorating,  etc. 


New  Hamishire,  Lake  Winnipesaukee. 

Mains.  Harrison,  Long  Lake. 

Camp  Idlewild  for  Boys 

spend  July  in  Maine.  August  in  N.  H.  Juniors,  reverse.  Above  are 
unique  features  no  other  camp  provides.  Illustrated  booklet.  Address 
John  M.  Dick,  B.  D..  State  and  Congress  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 


New  York,  New  V'ork  City,  Avenue  A,  63d  and  64th  Sts. 

Have  You  Chosen  a  Ptofession? 

There  are  Opportunities  in  Medicine,  especially  Homoeopadic 
Medicine.  Send  for  catalogue  E.  New  York  Homceopathic 
Medicine  College  and  Flower  Hospital.  .  „  „ 

Royal  S.  Copeland.  A.  M.,  M.  D..  Dean. 


New  York.  Aurora,  Lake  Cayuga. 

Miss  Goldsmith’s  School  for  Girls.  (Formerly  the 
W tUlCUUlL  Wells  School.)  Thorough  preparation  for  any 


woman’s  college.  General  and  special  courses.  Home  EconomKS 
required.  Folk  dancing,  hockey,  tennis,  etc.  Accommodation, 


Maine,  Unity,  on  Lake  Winnecook. 

Camp  Winnecook  for  Boys 

in  the  pines.  Land  and  water  sports.  Archery.  Woodcraft.  Omp- 
ing  Trips.  Tutoring,  Photography,  Indian  lore  and  Manual  Arts 
under  experts.  Camp  Baoklet. 

_ Herbert  L.  Rand  Director.  59  Shore  Road,  Salem.  Mass. 

QuanSet  The  Cape  Cod  Camp  for  girls. 

Tenth  season.  Swimming,  canoeing,  sailing,  taught  under  safest 
conditions.  Exceptional  training  in  land  Sports.  Original  musical 
comedy  under  able  leadership.  Riding,  Weaving,  Crafts  Jewelry. 
Send  for  illustrated  booklet.  Mrs.  E.  A.  W.  Hammatt,  17  Water 

St.,  Newton  Onter,  Massachusetts. _ 

Washington,  Puget  Sound,  Otrich  Bay. 

Camp  Shelbanks 

For  girls.  Log  bunnlows  and  tents.  Fine  beach.  Analyzed 
water.  Own  garden.  Outdoor  sleeping.  Tennis.  Haking.  Water 
sports.  Trained  directors  and  house  mothers.  Prospectus. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Hard,  855  54th  Ave.  No.,  ^ttle.  Wash. 


required.  Polk  dancing,  hockey,  tennis,  etc.  Accommuoauu— 
limited,  early  application  is  desirable.  „  ^  •  i 

Mrs.  Anna  Goldsmith  Tavior,  .4.  B.,  PnneipaL^ 


New  York,  Tairytown-on-Hudson,  Box  C-5. 

Repton  School 

F or  the  careful  training  of  a  limited  number  of  young  boys.  Orgsifr 
ization,  buildings,  equipment  and  environment  are  complete  w 
up-to-date  in  every  particular.  The  fees  are  moderate.  lUusWiea 
Catalogue  and  Book  of  Views  will  be  forwarded  free  on  request.  _ 
New  York,  Ossining-on-Hudson,  Box  511. 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy  ^i“f”r"coivi^“»entifa 

school  or  business.  Rationalized  military  system.  Manual  tiainii*- 
Mount  Pleasant  Hall  is  for  boys  under  15.  Summer  Camp  m J* 
Berkshires,  under  Mr.  Brusie’s  personal  charge,  for  young  IW 

under  15.  .Send  for  catalogue. _ Charl^  FRBDEiCKjRt^ii_ 

New  York,  Scarsdale. 

Heathcote  Hall  .  ^ 

The  Misses  Lockwood's  Collegiate  School  for  Girls.  A  MmjW 
school  with  all  the  advantages  of  the  metropolis.  Faculty  of  sinem 

Qiin»ri/^r  nnnnrtiinifiM  fnr  Musi<!  2nu  OfSIWIIlE.  flCHU^ 


instructors.  Superior  opportunities  for  Music  and  Drawinf , 
ful  outdoor  life.  40  minutes  from  Grand  Central  Station. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 


On  -  the  -  Hudson 
A  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
In  Iht  HithUinds  Pouthkeepsit,  A.  Y. 

Three  modern  buildings,  la  acres.in  view  of 
river  and  mountains.  Elective  studies.  Pre¬ 
paratory,  finishing  and  two-year  collegiate 
courses.  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic 
Science.  No  entrance  examinations.  Out¬ 
door  sports  and  recreation.  Riding,  physical 
Culture,  dancing,  socialtraining.  Two 
hours  from  New  York.  Address  for 
booklet,  mentioning  this  magazine, 
FEOaiC  MUTIII  TOWNSEND,  fli.  D,  Krtctar 


^  Has 
prepared 
o«er  1000 
bars  for 
Coraell. 


C'asradllla  ha^  a  40-years’ 
reputation  for  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  its  graduates  in 
college  and  business.  It  Is 
admirably  located  on  Lake 
Cayuga,  near  Cornell,  and 
offers  unsurpassed  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  both  mental  and 
physical  development.  At- 
idance  limit  125.  Small 
.  .asses.  Certiflcate  privilege 
Recreation  building,  athletic 
field  and  gymnasium.  Navy  outfit 
of  rowing  machines,  shells,  etc.  Reg- 
Utration  1910-14.  from  30  states  and 
1 3  foreign  countries.  100-acre  farm. 
Terms,  *675  to  *775.  Catalogue. 

C.  T.  PAR8ELL,  A.  K.,  Principal, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 
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New  York,  Continued 


EstabUtbed  1824 
Troy,  N.Y. 


«•%  1  EstablitlH 

R6nss6lsi6r  xroy. 

Polytechnic 


A  W«.y  I  AW  Prepares  t" 

and  Science  Institute  KPffS-i 


Comes  in  Civil  Engineering  (C.  E.),  Mechanical  Engineering 
(■.£.),  Electrical  Engineering  (E.  E.),  Chemical  Engineer- 
■g  (Ch.  E.),  and  General  Science  (B.  S.).  Graduate  and 
Courses.  Unsurpassed  new  Chemical.  Physical,  Elec- 
tical.  Mechanical  and  Materials  Testing  Laboratories.  For 
ohlogue  and  illustrated  pamphlets  showing  work  of  gradu- 
ta  and  students  and  views  of  buildings  and  campus,  apply  to 

JOHN  K.  NUGKNT,  Registrar. 


5  ■%6:  gr  -hH 


Ossining  School 

Far  Girl*  0*siiiM(-ON-Hadson,N.Y. 

hqaratory  and  vocational  courses.  Music, 
ripost-mduate  and  special  work.  Certifi- 
ok privilege.  47th  year.  Separate  house 
frr  yennger  girls.  Send  for  Illustrated  Lowwr  School 
ittr  Book.  Address 

CLARA  C.  FLI.LER.  Principal 

MARTHA  .1.  NAK.AMORE,  Associate  Principal 


Emma  Willard  School 

For  Girls 

On  the  hills  400  ft .  above  the  city  of  Troy.  F  our  beautiful  new, 
fireproof  buildings,  the  gift  of  kfrs.  RiLssell  Sage.  C'ampus  30 
acres.  Tennis  courts,  hockey,  basketball.  Gymnasium,  with 
swimming  pool,  bowling  alleys.  Resident  nurse.  A  broad 
variety  of  work.  Including  college  preparation  and  courses 
for  girls  not  going  to  college.  Special  advantages  in  Music 
and  Art.  Practical  courses  In  Domestic  Science.  Certiflcate 
admits  to  Wellesley.  Smith.  Vassar  and  Mt.  Holyoke  Colleges. 

«  Illustrated  catalogue  on  request. 

Miss  ELIZA  KELLAS,  Ph.  B.,  Principal. 
Troy.  H.  T. 


PUTNAM 

HALL 


A  Vassar  Preparatory 
School  for  Girls 
ONE  MILE  FROM  VASSAR 

A  nbool  raised  to  distinction  by  a  combination  of  com- 
■jp-sense,  definite  Ideals,  outdoor  life  and  Individual 
“»jhlng  lor  college  or  home.  Recommended  by  such 
•■menl  educators  as  Dr.  James  M .  Taylor.  ex-Presldent 
iJNar  College:  Dr.  Wm.  .Arnold  Shanklln,  President 
JkNeyan  University,  and  Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  Presl- 
jjat  Pulliser  School  of  Journalism.  Columbia  University. 
^5t*flcate  privileges  for  all  colleges.  Sleeping-porches 
•ad  sun  parlors.  Write  for  catalogue  and  views. 

ELLER  CLIZBE  BABTLETT,  A.  B.,  Principal 
Eeagkksspsls  Box  tOS  Haw  Tork 


Mrs.  Merrill’s  Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Girls 

Now  located  on  Orienta  Point,  Mamaroneck,  New  York 
Formerly  on  Davenport  Neck,  New  Rochelle,  New  York 
CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST 


EVERYBODY’S  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 
New  York,  Continued — Rhode  Island,  Foreign 


St.  Paul’s  School 


Healthfully  located  in  beautiful  Garden  City,  Long:  Island,  18  miles 
from  New  York.  Buildings  completely  equipped.  Gymnasium, 
swimming:  pool,  fine  athletic  fields.  Irepares  for  any  coUeg:e  or 
scientific  school.  Competent  master  at  the  bead  of  each  department. 

A  Lower  School  for  Younger  Boya 
For  information  and  Catalog  address 
WALTER  R.  MARSH,  Headmaater.Box  40,  Garden  City,L.L 


St.  John’s  School  t. 


Offer,  a  quick  uriJ  thorough  preparation  for  college. 


Develops  strong  bodies,  clear,  active  minds  and  clean,  manly 
habits.  Certificates  given  students  with  an  honorable  record. 
Firm, yet  kindly, discipline.  Daily  instruction  In  military  science. 
Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  athletic  field  of  live  acres,  tennis, 
golf.  Manly  sports  encouraged.  //a//,  a  separate  school 

for  boys  under  13.  Summer  sesdon.  For  catalogue,  address 
Rst.  william  ADDIBOM  RAHXET,  a.  M.,  Pd.  B..  Principal 


New  York,  Yates  Co.,  Lakemont,  Box  403. 

Qtgrlrnxr  ^mingrxr  Beautiful  site  on  Seneca  Lake.  An 
OtaiKey  seminary  endowed  home  school  for  both  sexes 
of  11  years  and  upward.  Careful  training  in  health  and  character. 
Prepares  lor  hest  colleges  and  business.  Advanced  courses  in  Art 
and  Music.  N.  Y.  State  Regents  Standards.  Secure  rooms  early. 
Kates,  $250  to  $300.  Mari-vn  SoMMERUEt.t.,  LL.  D.,  President. 


Rhode  Island,  Providence. 


Moses  Brown  School  amTon  fSr“h7g?and  "fte 


school.  Extensive  athletic  fields,  gymnasium  with  swimming  pool. 
Lower  School— Special  home  care  and  training  of  younger  boys. 
Graded  classes.  Outdoor  sports.  Catalog. 

Seth  K.  Gifford,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 


Europe. 

Europe  for  Girls 

The  Thompson  -  Baldasseroni  School.  14th  year.  Foreim  resi¬ 
dence,  three  periods  of  travel  through  eight  countries,  usual  course 
of  study.  Piano  and  Singing,  all  is  included.  American  home  com¬ 
forts.  October  sailing. 

Mrs.  HEt.EN  Scott,  Sec’y,  Dover,  N.  H. 


New  York,  Ossining-on-Hudson. 

The  Holbrook  School  for  Boys 

*‘A  school  that  is  better  tlian  the  catalogue.”  500  ft.  elevation,  com¬ 
manding  a  40.mile  view  of  the  Hudson.  30  miles  from  New  York. 
Complete  equipment.  All  sports.  College  preparatory.  Character 
references  required.  Catalogue  on  request. 


Miss  C.  E.  Mason’s 


TARRVTOWN-ON-NUDSON,  N,T, 

Only  40  minutra  from  N.  Y.  Ctti 
Upper  School  for  girls  13  toH- 
Lower  School  lor  girl,  7  to  13.  il 
department,.  Special  courw  h 
Art,  Music,  Literature,  LanruM. 
Certificate  admits  to  leadl^  Wi¬ 
leses.  European  travel  dan.  g. 
lustrated  catalogue. 

MISS  C.  E.  MASON,  LL  M, 


.j.  m:..  oiAOcri,,  J 

Lock  Box  72S 


Skidmore  School  of  Arts 


liege  for  the  Vocational  and  Professional  Training  yoo^ 
n,  located  in  America’s  leading  health  resort.  Six  Depaitmoft: 


Domestic  Science  and  Art*  Music,  Art, 
Physical  Culture,  Commerce  and  Trades 


Trains  Organists,  Pianists,  Violinists,  Vocalists  in  its  Consmato^, 
Prepares  Illustrators,  Designers,  Dietitians,  Accountants, Cretans 


and  Costumers.  Full  courses  for  teachers  of  music,  art,  g>'roiastics, 
cooking,  sewing,  millinery,  dressmaking.  For  informatii  n  andataloc 
address  CbarUa  Henrr  Xeyei,  Ph.D  ,  President.  Saratoga  IprlBct.I  i. 


MANLIUS  SCHOOLS 


MANLIUS,  NEW  YORK 

Most  successful  application  of  the  military  principle 
to  preparation  for  college,  technical  school  or  busi¬ 
ness.  ST.  JOHN’S  ik^HOOL— College  and  Business 
Preparatory.  Ranked  by  U.  S.  Gov’t  as  "Distin¬ 
guished  Institution.”  the  supreme  honor  granted. 
VEKBECK  HALL — S<'parate  school  for  boys  fromS 
to  14.  SUMMER  SESSION.  For  catalogue  address 
WM.  VERBECK,  President.  Box  J. 


New  York,  Valhalla. 

Chappaqua  Mountain  Institute  h«I 

N ew  York,  with  separate  departments  for  both  sexes  under  14  jtn 
in  care  of  Home  Mother.  43rd  year.  New  buildings, 70 acres, 
altitude;  $300  to  $375.  Primary,  Preparatory,  Commercial,  MsmI 
Training,  Domestic  Science  and  Music  Dept.  Address  Boi  R. 


New  York,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  Box  921.  . 

Irving  School  for  Boys  theblL*utifThism"‘^h^^ 

country.  77th  year.  23  years  under  present  Head  Master.  Nc» 
site  and  buildinn  1904.  Prepares  for  all  colleges  and  techm 
schools.  Individual  instruction.  Athletic  Field.  Swimming  nxt 
New  Gymnasium.  J.  M.  Furman,  A.  M.,  Head  Master. _ _ 


N  EW  York,  Binghamton. 

The  Lady  Jane  Grey  School  for  Girls 

32nd  year.  Certificate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  "W ell«l^.  MosR 
Holyoke.  General  Courses.  Special  Course  for  High  yhooifW* 
uates.  Music,  Domestic  .Science.  Exceptional  home  life. 
Principals:  The  Misses  Hyde  and  Ella  V  irginia  Joyas,  A  & 


Peekskill  Academy 


Foandad  J833.  Peeksktll.  N.  Y. 

In  the  last 8  years:  Enrollment  increased  100 


per  cent;  New  Buildings  ($125,000)  erected: 
si’parate  Junior  School  for  young  boys  (10-13) 
established:  and  not  a  single  failurre  tn  college. 
.Address  J.  C.  Bucher.  .\.  M.,  or 
C.  .5.  Robinson.  Ph.  D.,  Principals. 


New  York,  Potsdam,  61  Main  Street. 

Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

Training  school  for  Supervisors  of  Music  in  public  schookB* 
sexes.  Graduates  rank  as  teachers  of  experience,  taking  positnwx 
colleges,  normaland  city  schools.  Voice,  Harmony,  Form,  m 
ing.  Sight  Singing,  etc.  Personal  attention.  Limited  to  65.  Caawt^ 


RYE  SEMINARY 

.\  girls’  school,  one  hour  from  New  York. 

Diploma  for  college  preparatory  and  general  course. 
Certificate  privilege  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley  and  Mt, 
Holyoke, 

Unusual  advantages  in  music. 

Physical  training,  riding  and  outdoor  sports. 

Mrs.  Life,  The  Misses  Stowe.  Principals. 

Rye.  New  York. 


AMERICAN 

ACADEMY 


DRAMATIC  ARTS 

FOLNDED  IN  IBS* 


Connected  with  Mj- 
Charles  Ftohmaai 
Empire  Theatre  aad 
Companies 

niANKLW  H.  SAIOT 

ProideBl 


For  Catalogne  and  Information,  apply  W 

™E  SECRETAIT.  room  ISI.  CAENECIE  hall HEWTOIt 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4- 
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Lasell  Seminary 


For  Young  Women 


l55r* 


Kindly  mention  Evety body's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


POWDER  POINT  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

pUXBURY,  MASS.  BY  THE  SEA 

Four  buildings.  New  concrete  residence  hall.  New  gymnasium.  Extensive 
'grounds.  Large  athletic  fields.  Cinder  track,  ^fe  boating  and  swimming 
locked  Plirmouth  Harbor,  bordering  on  school  grounds.  Summer  camo  in  Maine 


ao'i 

aad 

tear 


Home  making,  in  all  its  phases,  is  thoroly  taught  at  Lasell.  The  principles  of  hygiene  and  sani¬ 
tation,  the  science  of  foods,  marketing,  cooking,  the  art  of  entertaining,  house  furnishing  and 
management,  sewing,  dressmaking  and  millinerj'  are  studied  in  a  practical  way  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  competent  teachers.  Regular,  College  Preparatoiy  and  Special  Courses,  inclitding  Art 
and  Elocution.  Music  Faculty  of  ten  teachers.  Organ,  piano,  violin  and  voice.  Tennis,  boat¬ 
ing,  swimming,  riding  and  other  sports  are  encouraged.  Beautiful  suburban  location.  Twenty 
acres,  twelve  buildings.  Address 


G.  M.  WINSLOW 
Ph.D.,  Principal 
114  Woodland  Road 
Aubumdale 
Massachusetts 
Ten  Miles 
Irom  Boston 


Mount 

Ida 

School 

SaU  iw  MW  year  bMk 
Afply  tarty  for  1914 


FOR  GIRLS 

6  miles 

from  Boston 

All  itudiet  elective. 

Pupil  msy  enter  directly  horn 
grammar  school. 
Preparatory;  finishing  school. 
Advanced  Elective  Courses 
(or  high  school  graduates. 
College  Certificate. 

Piano,  orga^violin,  harp,  voice 
with  NOTED  men. 

Art,  Domestic  Scicaec,  gya- 
aasiaa,  swianna  pnel. 
Exceptional  opportunities. 


Miss 

McClintock’s 

School  for  Girls 

A  combination  of  city  and 
country  life.  Tennis,  riding, 
basketball  and  other  sports. 
Arts  and  Crafts.  Music.  Na¬ 
tive  teachers  in  languages. 
College  preparatoiy,  special 
and  elective  courses.  Address 

HISS  HARV  LAW  HeCLINTOCK 
Principal.  Box  E, 

4  Arlington  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY 


FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN 

BRADFORD.  MAS8. 

111th  year 

Thirty  miles  from  Boston,  in  the  .beautiful  Merrimac 
Valley.  Extensive  grounds  and  modem  equipment. 
Certificate  admits  to  leading  colleges.  General  comae  of 
five  years  and  two  years’  course  for  High  School  graduates 
Address  Miss  LAURA  A.  KNOTT.  A.M..  Principal. 
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Massachusetts,  Continued 


gNthailt 


Iwuto 

hifala 

ddMen 

::dfcr  jro 


HOUSE  IN  THE  PINES 

Norton,  Mass.  40 

A  School  lor  Girls.  Extensive  grounds  and  pine  groves.  Athletic  fields  for  all  outdoor  sports. _ 

back  riding.  New  dwelling  and  school  buildiM.  Intermediate  and  academic  courses  unsv^ 
— native  teachers.  Music.  Domestic  arts,  including  plain  sewing,  dressmaking.  mtuuMTA^ 
broidery,  costume  deebmlng,  etc.  Domestic  science,  including  cooking  Md  smnM  » 
marketing,  food  values  and  the  care  of  the  home.  Every  attmtfon,  not  only  to  nanits  w 
but  to  each  girl's  health  and  happiness. 

MISS  GERTRUDE  E.  CORNISH.  Principal 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 


MasSACHUsarrs,  Boston,  555  Boylston  St.  (Copley  Sq.). 

Chauncy  Hall  School 

SETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  and  other  scientific 
schools.  Every  teacher  a  specialist. 

Frank  UN  T.  Kurt,  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  Andover. 

Abbot  Academy 

A  School  for  Girls.  Founded  182S.  23  miles  from  Boston. 

General  course  with  Household  Science.  College  Preparation. 

Address  Miss  Bertha  Bailey.  Principal. 


SEA 

PINES 


HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Dtstlnctlvely  Devoted  to  Developing  Personalities 

Genuine  happy  home  life;  personal  attentiem  and  care.  Growing  girls  inspired  hy  wholesome  and 
beautiful  ideals  of  useful  womanhood.  The  Cape  climate  is  exceptionally  favorable  for  an 
outdoor  life,  which  wre  make  attractive  and  refining.  One  hundred  acres;  pine  groves,  1000  feet 
of  seashore,  ponies.  Hygiene  and  morals  are  observed  especially  for  results  in  health,  character  and 
education.  Cymnaaics,  Music,  Handiwork,  Domestic  Arts.  French,  German,  Spanish— native  tesekers. 
All  branches  of  ^-tudv  under  patient  and  enthusiastic  inanictors.  Address 
Rev.  Thomas  Bickford,  Miss  Faith  Bickford,  Principals,  P.O.Box  R.  Brewster, Cape  Cod.  Maw. 


Massachusetts.  Boston,  779  Beacon  Street. 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

New  building.  Courses  of  one.  two  and  three  years.  Positkni 
for  graduates.  Similar  courses  in  Medical  Gymnastics. 

Apply  to  The  SacarrAXT. 

Massachusetts.  Cambridge,  IS  Craigie  St 

Mass.  College  of  Osteopathy 

Chartered  1897.  Right  to  confer  Doctor’s  degree  given  by  the  kfi 
islature.  Faculty  of  30  Osteopathic  physicians  in  aenve  piytxt. 
Instruction  in  science  and  practice  largely  individual.  Term  Mfim 
Sept.  I5th.  Write  for  catalogue. 


WORCESTER  ACADEMY 


EQUIPMENT : 

EingtUy  Labomtoriea 
Dining  HnU 
Megnrwi 
Swimming  Pool 
Itelatnd  XnArmarr 
Playing  Fields 
Modem  Dormitories 

Slst  yenr  beg  ins 
Scpi.  IMi.  1914 


Oampns,  Bnildings.  Oval.  2*6  Mile  Track 


A  Strong 
School 
Because  of 


lings.  Oval,  1-5  Mil,  Track  OasklU  nsld,  1-4  Mil,  Track,  Tsaal,.  Football,  f„,hii. 

WMe  Patrougc:  Boys  enrolled  in  1913  from  25  states  and  10  countries. 

AckicTeacatf :  160  boys  prepared  for  31  colleges  in  the  last  four  years. 

Efficicacy:  Faculty  of  21  experienced  men,  including  Prussian  Exchange  Teacher. 

De**cracy:  Atmosphere  and  spirit  pure,  broad  and  generally  democratic. 

Sapervited  AtUctics:  Organized  and  required  play  for  erery  boy.  School  teams  in  all  spoiti. 
BcMficcace:  M  derate  rates  and  scholarship  aid  for  worthy  and  able  boys. 

Catalogue.  D.  W.  ABERCROMBIE,  LL.  D.,  101  Prowidence  St.,  Worcester,  Mais. 


1.  u,® 

n 

Mass.,  Cont. —  Vermont — Connecticut— New  Jersey' 


St  Andrew’s  School 


Bos  E.  Concord,  Mou. 

fata  from  BoMon.  18  orm  of  rsmpus.  Oroundu  border 
■  Bi  Oooeord  River.  Canoeins,  ewImmlDK,  nshlng,  toboR- 
ekllnr.  BkatInR  and  snow^boelnR.  Athletic  Odds. 
TlSitl  with  atbletlce.  but  not  an  athletic  school.  Pre- 

Blor  eolleRe.  sdentlflc  school  and  business.  Separate 
and  laboratory  bulldlns.  A  modest  but  complete 
labMBl.  A  school  that  alms  at  truth,  character  and 
aaitesllty.  Illustrated  booklet.  Address 

KOGER  E.  E.  CLATP,  Headmaster. 

^ ^  ‘  _  _ 

IlMMCHt’sxTTS,  Norton.  (30  miles  from  Boston.) 

College  For  Women. 

Mfas  r-ytar  course  with  A.  H.  degree.  Training  for  efficient 
<*  as  well  as  for  the  business  of  life.  Special  two-year 
coarse  for  high  school  graduates.  17  buildings.  lOii  acres. 

_ Rev.  SAMfE^V^^iiLE,  I).  D.,  LL.  1).,  President. 

iUKACHL’SETTS,  Worcester,  158  Institute  Road. 

Domestic  Science  School  ©ne  and  two- 

r  Hemal  and  Home-making  courses.  Trains  for  teachers  of 
iay.Mwing,  matrons,  dietitians,  housekeepers.  The  only  school 
.  M  Hitcty  to  Normal  Domestic  Science  training.  Graduates 
ae^tinnal  pcr.jtions.  Address  Mrs.  F.  A.  WETHEEEn. 
Massachusetts,  West  Newton.  t>2d  year.  Modem 

liL  AUen  School  for  Boys  SToVco'JS 

or  scientific  school.  Manual  training.  Athletic  fields. 
Swimming  pool.  Separate  school  for  youi»  boys. 

Everett  Starr  Jones,  Director. 

War  _ Howard  Brown  Gibbs,  Headmaster. _ 

.vr,  Saxtons  River. 

Ik  Vermont  Academy  for  Boys 

biidl  school  for  wholesome  training  and  thorough  education, 
sddanention  to  life  in  the  open.  Certificate  to  colleges.  Lower 
oof  far  younger  boin.  Terms,  $400.(500. 

_  (iBORc.E  B.  1.AWSON,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Principal. _ 

Tiemont,  Burlington. 

Napkins  Hall 

licsdowed  school  for  girls.  130  acres  overlooking  Lake  Cham- 
*  Well  equipped  building.  Outdoor  sports  all  the  year.  Upper 
fTO  school.  College  preparatory  ana  general  courses.  Wri' 
Miss  Kli.bn  Srton  Oc.den,  Principal. 


Nnr  Jersey,  Wenonah,  Box  4(4. 


,  Training  School  We  have  found  the  demand  for  our 
grealCT  th.in  we  can  supply.  One  and  two  year  course. 

JcibJogue  address  _  _ Fannie  A.  Smith,  Principal. 

Coekecticit,  New  Haven,  307  York  Street. 

^  Normal  school  of  Gyninastics. 

fits  for  teaching,  physical  training  and  playground 
S^wabonal  bureau.  Summer  session.  Dormitories.  7 
JW}-  on  enclosed  three-acre  campus.  Boathouse,  20-acre  ath- 
gtMdtndcamn  on  Sound. 


Peddle 

Meets  the  parents’  requirement  of  modem 
equipment,  high  scholastic  and  moral 
standards  and  a  rational,  healthy  life.  It 
secures  the  enthusiastic  co-operation  of 
the  boy  because  of  its  body  of  250  picked 
students,  its  fine  equipment  for  athletics, 
high  standing  in  all  outdoor  sports,  strong 
literary  and  musical  clubs  and  general 
policy  of  keeping  its  students  busy  in 
worth-while  ways. 

Peddie  Institute  has  a  strong  faculty  of  sixteen 
college-trained  men.  Liberal  endowment  per¬ 
mits  of  moderate  rates,  since  financial  gain  is  no 
object.  Modem  and  sanitary  school  Buildings. 
Athletic  held.  Gymnasium  and  swimming  pool. 
Campus  of  sixty  acres.  Equipment  includes 
library,  observatory,  laboratories,  etc. 
Certificates  from  Peddie  Institute,  are  honored 
by  all  colleges  accepting  certificates.  Former 
Peddie  students  are  notably  foremost  in  scholar¬ 
ship  and  all  student  activities  in  the  colleges 
they  attend. 

Peddie  is  in  its  49th  year.  It  is  located  midway  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  nine  miles  from  Princeton. 
The  Lower  School  is  conducted  for  boys  of  eleven  to  fourteen 
years.  Separate  dormitories,  personal  care  and  individual 
training  are  provided. 

Catalog  and  special  booklets  sent  on  request.  Address 

■.  W.  SWETLAND.  A.  M..  Headmaster 
Box  6  H,  Hlgbtstown,  N.  J. 


Bum  from  Philadelphia.  Prepares  for  college  or  business,  in 
JWhput  factories  or  saloons.  U.  S.  Army  Officer  detailed. 
wwSdiool  for  Juniors.  Catalog. 

fcCH.  lx>KMWCR.  President.  Ciavton  A.  Snyder,  Ph.B.y  Supt. 

^  CommcricvT,  Watcrbur>’. 

iiat  Margaret’s  School 

jjPJJJance  certificate.  General  Courses.  Household  arts  and 
40th  year.  Gymnasium.  Happy  spirit  of  good  fellowship 
*■**1  teacher  and  pupil,  bfuacre  school  farm. 

_ Miss  Emily  Oarpnkr  M i  nro,  A.M.,  Principal. 

§  Connecticut,  Stamford.  5li  minutes  from  New  York. 

Stamford  Preparatory  School 

We  not  only  teach  our  bojw— we  live  with  them.  Cer¬ 
tificate  privilege.  Boys  of  the  highest  character  only 
are  received.  Cottage  system.  Supervised  Athletics. 

_ Catalog. _ Ai.frrd  C.  Robjent,  Director. 

CoBEiCTicuT,  Bridgeport,  865  I-afayette  Street. 

Ik  Fannie  A.  Smith,  Froebel  Kindergarten 


f.  A  rwmarliably  awHippad 

>—  — .4 —  -  —  ,  piadiMip-pricad  school 

OrlTOnaOr  169  acres  in  campus,  ath- 

g*  a  I  .  .  .  letic  field  and  farm.  Heau- 

*0 1  lost  ATS  modem  buildings, 

A  gymnasium  and  swimming 

M  gT’Jfa  pooh  Uollege  preparatory; 

■AWriXViXO  certificate  privilege.  8pe- 

for  Clrls  rial  courses.  Including 

Home  Economics.  A  rt ,  and 
Expression.  Conservattny  advantages  in  Music:  pipe 
organ.  25  pianos.  Two-years'  course  In  eollege  subjects 
tor  high  school  graduates.  Catalog. 

JOKATHAH  U.  MEEKER.  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Principal 
Box  E,  HacksUstown,  K.  J. 


w-w  _  _  »  M  Combining  th 

I  ■  mW  n  ■  college  pi 

MW  WW  M  U  ml  &  ishing  school 
tages  for  posts 

Beautiful  loca-  • 

tion  suburban  A  I 

toNewYork.ln 


Beautiful  loca-  • 

tIon  suburban  A 

toNewYork.ln  K  B  B  IB  BB 

a  region  famous 

for  healthtulness:  spacious  grounds  tor 
outdoor  games.  Gymnasium,  tennis, 
riding. 

MIm  Pr.lEkl.s  ssd  HIm  Farrar.  Prlarlpall 
Addrru  R.X  610,  Kngl.wuod,  N,  J. 


Combining  the  best  features  of 
the  college  preparatory  and  fin¬ 
ishing  school  with  special  advan¬ 
tages  for  postgraduate  work.  Cer- 
_  tlficate  accepted 
A  ■  by  leading  col- 

lllllll  leges.  Individual 
*  ^  *  attention. 


For  Girls 


Ridgefield  School  for  Boys 

50  miles  from  New  York,  in  the  highlands  of  the  Berkahires — 1 15  acres. 

Ltdte,  one  mile  in  length,  provides  nil  water  sports.  Athletic  fields  gym¬ 
nasium.  new  buildings.  College  certificate  privileges.  The  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  boys  gives  each  student  individual  attention.  Address 

ROLAND  J.  MULFORD,  Ph.  D.,  Headmaster,  Ridgefield,  Connecticut 


EVERYBODY’S  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 


New  Jersey,  Cont. — Pennsylvania 


St.  Mary’s  Hall=^ 

Box  401.  Barlington,  New  Jersey 

BrWIy  tW  mtm  vf  tM  selioel  to  to  giv*  m 

tfcoritii  •gaMtton.  to  tovloy  bMitliy  bwitw, 
ycl—  w— f»  aag  CNrtgtin  olMraetor. 

A  School  for  Girls,  providing  a  general 
and  a  college  preparatory  course.  Certifi¬ 
cate  admitting  to  the  leading  woman’s 
colleges.  Art,  Music,  Domestic  Science. 
Gymnasium,  abundant  outdoor  life,  ath¬ 
letics,  horseback  riding,  aesthetic  dancing. 

MRS.  FEARNI.EY.  Principal 


BORDENTOWN  ‘MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

Our  purpose  is  the  individual  development  of  a  boy’s 
scholarship  and  character  for  the  work  of  the  world,  either  in 
college  or  business.  .\  large,  sympathetic,  efficient  faculty, 
carefully  selected  pupils  of  high  character,  adequate  equip¬ 
ment.  carefully  supervised  athletics,  military  discipline,  health 
ful  location.  30th  year.  For  catalogue,  address 

Rev.  T.  H.  Landon,  A.M.,  U.D.,  Principal. 

Col.  T.  U.  Landon,  Commandant. 

Bordentown-on-the-Dei-aware,  N.  J. 


Kingsley  School  for  Boys 

ColleM  preparatory.  Locatioo  o(  unusual  healthfulness,  22 
miles  from  New  City,  in  the  New  Jersey  hills.  Individual 
instruction  in  small  classes.  Boys  are  taught  how  to  study. 
Gymnasium,  bowling  alley,  billiard  room.  Large  athletic  field. 
Separate  residence  for  younger  boys.  For  IlluMraleJ  cata/ogue  address 
J.  R.  CAMPBELL,  M.  A.,  Box  44.  Essex  Fells.  New  Jersey 


A  I  secosd 

largest  in  U. 
and  the  only 

has  been  applied  to  the 
art  of  piano  playing. 
Individual  attentian  to  studna 
ui  ail  grades.  All  branches  of  musk, 
theoretical  and  applied;  N  ornal  Coiiise  for 
Teachers;  Public  fkitiool  Music  Superviaot; 
Piano  Tuning.  Reciprocal  relations  with  U.5 
Pa.  Confers  degrees.  Dormitories  for  women. 
Departments  under  direct  supervision  of  Gilbert  lUyailk 
^Couibs,  Piano;  Henry  Schradieck,  Violin;  Hugh  A.  QarL 
W  Mus.  D.,  Theory ;  assisted  by  70  artist  teachers, 
r  Our  original  ideas  which  have  produced  such  phenomenal  resnlttiri 
the  personal  care  we  rive  each  student  is  tcrid  in  our  year  book.  Wrtotok 


Walnnt  Lane  School  for  Girls  sttk 

Box  F,  Oormantown,  Pbila.  x'*' 

In  beautiful  historic  Germantown ;  city  and  countrv 
advantages.  High  School  Graduates.  General  and 
College  Preparatory  Courses;  Music.  Art,  Flocu 
tion,  Domestic  Science.  Sewing.  Gymnasium.  Tennis,  Bas- 
ketlMll.  Killing,  Swiiiiiiiuig.  Mbs  8.  Edna  Jahnstan.  A. 11. 


The  Mary  Lyon  School 


town,  eleven  miles  from  Philadel¬ 
phia.  College  Preparatory  and  gen¬ 
eral  courses.  Certificate  privilege^ 
Strong  Junior  department .  Open-ali 
classrooms  and  outdoor  gymnasium 
Basketball,  tennis,  bowling,  canoe¬ 
ing.  aesthetic  dancing,  riding. 

H.  M.  0RI8T.  A.  B..  Principal, 
Bwartbmoru.  Pa..  Box  IMS 


Montclair  Academy  Boys  I^Penn  Hall 

w  I  .. _ n _ —f— _ _ .  .r  T* _ t 


On  the  Orange  Mountains.  ."iOO  feet  elevation,  13  miles  from 
New  York.  Complete  equipment,  including  gymnasium, 
swimming  pool  and  athletic  field.  Correspondence  (or 
better,  a  personal  visit)  invited  from  those*  desiring  the 
best.  Our  booklet.  "Your  Boy  and  Our  School."  will  inter¬ 
est  you  no  matter  where  your  son  is  educated.  .\ddress 
JOHN  C.  MaeVKAK.  A  M.  LkL  Bn  SB.  Hontekir^R  J. 

PRINCETON 

'*•  Preparatory  School 

CoUege  preparatory  school  for  boys  over  fourteen.  Rapid  prog¬ 
ress  passible  becau.se  of  limited  number  of  pupils  (60)  and  fre^om 
from  rigid  class  organiation.  Excellent  equipment  and  facilities  in 
the  way  of  buildinn  and  grounds.  Special  attention  given  to 
Athletics  and  moral  welfare.  41st  year.  Personal  inspection  in¬ 
vited.  For  year  book,  address 

J.  B.  FINE,  Headmaster,  Prtneeton,  N.  J. 

New  Jexsey,  Orange. 

Miss  Beard’s  School  for  Girls  ^ 

York  City.  CoUege  pr^ratory  and  special  couraes.  Musk,  Art, 
Domestk  Arts  and  Science.  Supervised  physical  work  in  gyin- 
nasium  and  field.  Illustrated  catalogue  on  request,  .-tiddress 

_ Miss  Lucig  C.  Beaxd. 

New  Jebsev,  Blairstown.  P.  O.  Box  Q. 

Blair  Academv  Uberally  endowed.  66th  year.  60 

Hiau  Acaaemy  York.  Prepares  for  any 

collne  or  technical  achool.  Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Fine 
buildings.  lOOacre  campus.  Two  gymnasiums.  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  oil  request. 

_ John  C.  SHARre,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Principal. 

I  CEDARCROFT^ 

=  Former  Home  of  Bayard  Taylor,  Kennett  Sqaoro,  Pa.  £ 

§  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS.  33  miles  from  PhUa-  1 
S  delphia.  Limited  to  40  boya.  9  to  18  years.  Prepsres  tor  all  i 
g  eoliegea  and  technical  schools.  Indlvtdusl  Instruction— pains-  S 
-  JS*’*”*,  “d  thorough.  One  master  to  dx  boys.  Real  home  S 
=  »''b  abundant  table.  Single  rooms.  Estate  of  125  acres.  £ 

E  Manual  training.  All  athletics.  Gym.  Swimming  pool.  = 
E  Eleetrie  light,  steam  beat,  spring  water.  Catalogue.  S 

I  JESSE  EVANS  PHILIPS.  A.  M.,  Prinrlpal.  Box  700  | 

F':  . . . . 


Penn  Hall  i^' 

Aim— Full  Douolopmont  of  True  Womanfiaed 
OoBTMs  of  Stagy— College  Preparatory,  Modem  Lanfxafk 
M  usk.  Art,  Domestk  Science  Courses.  Certificate  prinleca. 
All  outdoor  sports.  Rooms  with  private  bath.  Hotel  ObdilDns 
Chelsea,  Atbntic  City,  N.  J.,  occupied  by  school  durinc  May 
each  year.  Rates,  t*iS.  Catalogue  and  views.  .4ddrai 
FBAITK  i.  MAOILI.,  A  IL,  Prta.,  Box  C,  Chsabonkaif,  h. 


Pennsylvania,  Overbroolc. 

T  Miss  Sayward’s  School 

^  special  courses.  Certificate  to  leading  colleges.  Musk'  Dowmt 
science.  Physical  training,  outdoor  sports,  norseback  ndiat,  ww 
ming.  Grounds  and  building  enlarg^.  Develops  chanjricfjBjw 
amTbody.  Miss  S.  Ianet  Saywaep.  Priaaga. 

>g-  Pennsylvania,  Lancaster.  Box  403. 

'•H  Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy 

to  Founded  1787.  Enters  about  boys  to  coUefres  each  rear. 
io.  dormitories.  laaboratories.  n’ninasium,  athletic  field.  $125J)00  • 
recei.t  improvements.  Go<m  health  record.  Terms  modenfe. 

J.  _ T.  G.  Helm,  A.  M.,  E.  M  Harisias.  A.  M.,  has, 

Pfsssvlvania,  Bucks  Co.,  George  School  P._0.. 
fionrao  C/>lsnn1  Under  management  of  Society  M  tnna- 
oh  ueorge  MMIOOI  Endowed.  Thorough  college  Prepiriia 
rt  General  course,  emphasizing  English,  Science,  Manial  Tiii^ 
^  Domestic  Science.  New  swimming  pool.  .Athletic  fields  wrpo 
on  N  eshaminy  creek,  2S  miles  north  of  Philadelphia.  ..... 
_ Gkoik-.e  a.  Walton.  A.  M.,  Pnaq^ 

—  Pennsylvania,  Birmingham,  Box  11)2.  For  P“**c,i*2* 

60  The  Birmingham  School,  Inc.  ^MakUne^ 

"V  inOacres  of  land,  6  modem  buildings,  75  girls,  D  teachers  inroid^ 
™  College  prgaration,  also  courses  for  girls  not  going  to  collefi. 

Domestic  Mence.  Dancing.  Physical  work  in  gymnasinway  ^ 
ktk  field  under  trained  ffirector.  Catalogue.  A.  K.  Gaixa.  jS- 
^ —  Pennsylvania,  Kingston. 

i,.  Wyoming  Seminary  .  ... 

=  College  Preparation,  Business,  Musk,  Art,  F.locuhon  and 
=  Art  and  Science.  Co.educational.  Fine  buildinp.  GymnaBaw 
s  large  athletk  field.  70th  year  opens  Sept  16th.  Catajpgnf- 

I _ L.  L.  SrxAr.iTE.  D  P.,  ftgjg- 

z  Pennsylvania,  Chester.  eoor* 

I  Pennsylvania  Military  College  der^ 

\  Civil  Engineering,  Chemistry,  and  Arts.  Thorough  milila^Wj^ 
U  that  produces  physical  fitneu,  mental  equipoise  and  moral  ™ 

=  For  catalogue  address  „  -  :i-. 

-  S  ^  Col.  Chaele-s  E.  Hyatt.  PresaW- 
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Pennsylvania,  Continued — Washington,  D.  C. 


%t  Baldwin  School 

Ctmtn  Sclwal  (ar  Girb  Box  R,  Brya  Mawr,  Pa. 
MantluD  for  Bryn  Mawr,  Smith,  Vassar  and  Wellesley 
aMtes.  Also  strong  general  course.  Within  23  years  25tl 
■wKnts  from  this  school  have  entered  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
cwuncate  privileges  for  other  colleges.  Fireproof  stone 
Mldliig.  Abundant  outdoor  life  and  athletics. 
jBoeL.  Brownell,  A.  M.,  Head  of  the  School 
Elisabeth  Forrest  Johnson,  A.  B.,  Associate  Head 


Sta  Luke’s  School  boys 

ll**«  and  honest  sfhool,  the  kind  of  school  to  -nhich 

stnsihle  par  cats  desire  to  send  their  sons,**'~l^\'&'AOVW^VtKViWt. 

TW  ttBiform  success  of  our  ir^aduates  in  life.  t>oth  at  colleiT^  and 
iatasiAcss,  is  proof  of  our  sound  methods  in  training  boys  from  10 
l»M  years  of  age. 

TW  fcinement  of  our  hoinedife  and  the  careful  Individual  in* 
by  experienced  teachers  produce  in  our  students  con* 
Mtant.  culture,  and  scholarship. 

Oariltnation  is  healthful,  naturally  beautiful,  and  free  from  un- 
MiaNe  tniuences.  Our  grounds  are  large.  30  acres  in  all.  Our 
Mdiafs  are  new. 

Athletics  are  encouraged  both  on  the  large  athletic  field  and  in 
gymnasium.  Init  are  closely  supervised  as  an  essential  part  of 
«hsy*s  education. 

Oir  limited  nundter  of  students  permits  special  attention  to  each 
bey’s  health,  morals,  scholarship,  and  comfort. 

Yea  can  wisely  trust  your  boy  to  our  care.  For  illustrated  cat* 
degse,  with  further  details,  address 

ClARLF.s  IIKNRY  STROFT,  A.M.,  Hendmaater 
H*  ay  IIP*  Pa*  (14  miles  from  Philadelphia) 


eechwood 

A  Cultural  and  Practical  School 

If  by  cboice  or  neceasity  a  young  woman 
is  led  to  some  yocation,  sbe  will  succeed  if 
she  has  been  trained  along  the  line  of  her 
natural  aptitude.  The  practical  is  as  im- 
portamt  for  her  as  for  her  brother. 
B»‘fchw(»od  offers  Colloge  Preparatory;  Col¬ 
lege  Departments;  Conservatory  of  Music; 
Art.  Arts  and  Crafts,  Oratory.  Courses  in 
l^mestic  Science  and  .Arts.  S-crotaryship, 
Normal  Gymnastics,  Normal  Kindi-rgarten 
,  .  as  electives.  Swimming  Pool,  Athletic  Field 

wjfflor  and  new  Gymnasium.  Unusual  buildings, 
to  Rooms  with  private  bath.  .Moderate  terms. 
®  >  Box  «n.  JssklatowB,  Panns 

w.s.  A  lUg.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Asae.  (M  mlnaUs  troas  Phllsdalphlsi 


^ItoiaiCT  or  Colombia,  Washington,  Connecticut  Ave.  and  M  ,St. 

yoRal  School  of  Domestic  Arts  &  Science 

inbhing  s^ool  for  young  ladieSs  offering  a  thorough  and 
I®”  household  management,  cooking,  dressnuking, 
J*Ts«c.  Li  nus^l  attention  to  personal  development.  limited 
early  registration  necessary.  Four  2c  atampa  lor  catalogue  G, 

nAssSpiSwwoul  men  are  always  In  demand.  Tlw  Mss 
■■wlaXi  IC9I  Uaetrlcal  Schosl,  with  IM  well 
Mtoiw  ...I..  ..  equipped  shops  and  laboratories.  Is 

••mto  qtialllled  to  give  a  csudswssd  esurss  In  Electrtcsl 

Engineering 

Every  deiall  taught.  Actual  construrtlon, 
1,9*  Installs- ton,  testing.  Course,  with  diploma, 

^  m  complete 

I  In  One  Year 

iutta29  **  years'  reputation,  with  over  2000  young 

*wn.  23IH1  year  23rd.  Send  for  new  ratalogue. 

UB  TAKOMA  AVENUE.  WASHINUTON.  D.  C. 


District  of  Colombia,  Washington.  TM7  Connecticut  Ave. 

The  Wilson-Greene  School  of  Music  di*stf”t^  mji 

sical  environment.  The  only  resident  musk  school  for  voung  ladies 
here.  Voice,  piano,  violin,  harmony.  Ora  d  Opera,  dramatic  art, 
language,  classic  dancing.  Expression.  Catalog.  Summer  course. 
Thos.  Evans  Grfbnr.  Mrs.  Wii.son-Orffnk,  Principal. 

Martha  Washington  Seminary 

For  Young  Women.  Washington,  D.  C. 

I.,ocatedin  the  finest  residential  section  of  the  National 
Capital,  overlooking  Dupont  Circle.  Delightful  school 
life  combined  with  Washington  advantages.  Two 
years*  rourse  for  hish  iwliool  Eradnates. 
General  and  special  courses.  Department  of  IJotnes- 
tic  Srlenre  and  Household  Arts,  Music,  Elocution, 
Art  and  Modem  Languages.  Ontiloor  .Sports. 
Sight-seeing  each  week.  <600  a  year  upward. 

Edward  W.  Thompson.  Piin.,  IMl  Connoctlest  Avanao 
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Prepares  for  Bryn 
Ms--r,  Wellesley, 
Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke 
and  Vasrar.  f’ertlll- 
cate  privileges.  Also 
strong  general  course, 
M  lisle.  Art.  Domestic 
Sclenre.  Healthful 
location.  In  heart  of 
Alleghany  Moun¬ 
tains.  4*ure  spring 
water.  Stone  build¬ 
ing.  modem  Improve¬ 
ments —  all  rooms 
connect  with  bath.  Gymnasium,  swimming  pool  and  new  sleep¬ 
ing  porch.  Resident  physical  director  and  sperlallsts  In  all 
depaitments.  For  ratalogue  address  The  Secretart. 


Miss  Cowles’  School  Girls 

(Highland  Hall) 

HoUidaysburg,  Pa. 

Miss  Emma  Milton  Cowles,  A.  B..  Head  of  School. 
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An  Ideal  School  for  GirU  and  Young  Women 

Located  In  a  charming  park  of  ten  acres.  Surrounded  by 
and  within  easy  reach  of  the  many  and  varic<t  educational 
institutions  for  which  Washington  is  famed. 

Cultured  Instructors:  delightful  home  life:  redned  associa¬ 
tions:  social  advantages  wholesome.  Preparatory,  Certifleate 
and  College  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Elocution  and  Domestic 
Science.  Literature  on  request.  Address 

F.  MCNEFEE.  Prealdrat,  WaaMnston,  D.  C. 


For  Girls 

Washington, 
D.  C. 
(Suburbs) 


AUthe 
attractiTe 
features  of 
the  large  and 
the  small  school 


A  Junior  College  with  Preparatory  Department  and  two  years  of 
collegiate  work.  Rational  courses  of  great  range.  Opportunities 
for  social  development,  intimate  teaching  and  companionships. 
The  school  life  of  the  girl  a  preparation  for  the  real  Life  of  the 


woman.  Specialists 


,  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic  Science, 


Arts  and  Crafts,  Secretsrial  branches.  Library  Methods, 
Business  Law.  Modem  Gymnasium— indoor  and  open-air  spofta 
Bowling,  Swimming,  Riding.  Democracy  of  life  and  considerattoa 
for  the  individual.  Descriptive  illustrated  volume,  mailed  Is 
parents  interested  in  the  choice  of  a  school  for  their  daugUera 


Address  the  REOISTRAR,  NATIONAL  PARK  SEMINARY,  R.s  Iss.FerMl  Cl.a,  Maryland. 


District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  1332  19th  St. 

Miss  Madeira’s  School  for  Girls 

privilege  to  Vassar,  Smith  and  Wellesley.  Complete  academic  ccsix 
for  pupils  not  going  to  colleg'e.  Two  years’  advanced  count  hr 
High  School  graduates.  Music  and  art.  Gymnasium  and  alUclic. 

_ _  _  Miss  Luo’  Madeira,  A.  B.  (Vaimr). 

District  of  Colusibia,  Washinjetun,  19(I6  Florida  Ava 
nirncfnn  TToll  A  School  for  Girls.  Established  189L  Rs 
VTUIlBlIlu  naXl  paratory  and  Academic  Courses.  Two  ><m 
Post-Graduate  and  College  work.  Music,  Art  and  Expraaea 
Building  specially  planned  for  the  school.  Athletics. 

Mr.s.  Beverley  R.  Mason,  Principal,  MlssE.  M.Ciark,  LL.i, 

Miss  Ciara  A.  Benti.ey,  A.  B.  (Vassar),  .Associates. _ _ 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  1715  Conn.  .Are. 
Tbp  rninnifll  for  Girls.  College  preparatioa.  Hih 

Xlie  A/OlOulol  OCnOOi  school  courses.  Advanced  coerse  d 
collie  grade  for  Seminary  and  High  School  graduates.  indD^ 
English,  History,  Science  and  Languages.  Music.  Art,  Eipreisioii. 
Home  Economics.  Open-Air  Sport  and  Athletics. 

_ Miss  Charlotte  Crittenden  Everett,  Principii 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington 

Balcourt  Seminary  e«died*"iL^L“'’co«^  tlj;: 

diploma,  college  preparatory,  and  sp^ial  courses.  Certificate adaiis 
to  college.  Exceptional  opportunities  in  Music,  Art,  Expresi^ 
and  I-tanguages.  Social  and  educational  advantages  of  the 
Outdoor  sports.  Address  Mrs.  M.  B.  Somervell,  Pripapil 
Dist.  OF  Columbia,  Washin|rton,  Mintwood  PI.  and  Wib* 
■Rricfnl  For  Girls.  French  Residence. 

AriSlOi  OCllOOi  paratoi^.  Academic  and  two  years  CoBepate 
Courses.  New  $50,000  additional  fire-proof  building.  GyiniM» 
swimming  pool.  Basketball,  tennis.  Literature.  Psycholofy,  uro. 
u-.  E  Gates,  Ph.  D..  LL.D  ,  L.H.D.,  ex-President  Amto 

Miss  Alice  A.  Bristol  Prin. 


CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE 

AND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

A  Standardixed  Junior  CoUega  for  Women 
64th  year.  Historic  old  college.  Located  in  a  “city  whose 
business  is  education.”  Schools  of  Music.  Art.  Elocution  and 
Horae  Economics.  20  college-trained  instructors.  5  large 
buildings.  20-acre  campus  for  outdoor  sports.  Home  care. 
For  year  book  address 

MRS.  I..  W.  ST.  CLAIR-MOSS,  Preiiident 
720  CoIIere  Plaee,  Columbia,  Mo. 

X/'Avnw>ANa  ^  teacher  to  erery  ten 

boys.  Modem  buildings 
_  and  extensive  grounds. 

KMlIlvaiWNr  All  athletics.  FtneGym- 

iwBlMmAX  V  naslum.  Army  officer 

fi  detailed.  Manual  TTaln- 

MkflfllOAl  Business  Courses. 

Boonvllle,  Mo.  Eor  catalogue  address 

Rated  Class  “A” 

The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s 


District  of  Columbia,  Washington. 

Chevy  Chase  Seminary  andfeingl'toyoJ^Thfc 

Literature,  Music,  Art,  Elocution  and  Domestic  Science.  C^aymii 
eleven  acres  for  outdoor  sports  Healthful  location  in  Wasniiiltoti 
“Suburb  Beautiful.”  Artesian  water.  „  .  .  i 

_ Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  N.  Barker,  PnnaiaK 

Missouri,  Lexington,  1815  Washington  Avenut 

Wentworth  Military  Academy 

school  does  not  interest.  Courses  prepare  for  leading  Colleges'^ 
versities.  National  Academies  or  Business.  Government  supoviaa. 
In  “Class  A.”  All  athletics.  For  Catalog,  address 

The  SECRITAIt._ 

Missouri,  Fayette.  ,  ^ 

Howard-Payne  CoUege  ^oiJ.em^iiy^'MW 

the  University  of  Missouri.  Tliree  buildings;  g^  mnasiuin 
door  sports.  Three  years*  state  certificate  given  to 
Domestic  Sdcnce,  Fine  Arte,  Music,  Art  and  Grat^.- 
tuition  for  the  year,  _ Address  H.  E.  Stoit.  Presioeiit — __ 

Missouri,  Nevada  j  i 

Cottey  College  for  Women  ^^arat^^»nd  ^ 

Courses.  Music,  Domestic  Science,  --^rt  and  Expressi»  ^ 
standards  of  work  and  character.  Separate  dormitory  for  )*)iiiig  •• 
Ideal  Christian  Home.  Outdoor  sporLs.  .\ddr^ 

Mrs.  V.  A.  C.  Stockard,  President  and  FouRiw. 

Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 


District  of  Columbia,  Washington.  2193-(I9  S  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington  Seminary 

refined  associates.  Academic,  College  Preparatorj-  and  Special 
Courses.  Post-Graduate  Courses  offenng  advanced  English,  Civics, 
Ethics.  Music,  Art,  Languages.  Travel  Class.  Gymnasium.  Tennis. 
Mrs.  G.  T.  Smallwood,  Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Wilbur,  Principals. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  3100  R  St.,  N.  W. 

TT..11  lorGirbrandYoiingW omen.  College 

Madison  Hall  School  and  Elective  Courses.  Music,  Art, 

Expression,  Modem  Languages,  Domestic  Science,  Riding,  Swim¬ 
ming.  Educational  advantages  of  Washington.  Illustrate  year¬ 
book.  Address 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Geo.  F.  Winston,  Principals. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington. 

Fairmont  a  Home  school  for  Girls. 

Regular  and  Elective  Courses. 

Advanced  Courses  for  High  School  Graduates. 

Music,  Art,  Expression.  Outdoor  sports. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Continued — Missouri 


B  48th  YEAR,  tocatlons  In  Blue  Ridge  ^ 

B  For  Mountains,  in  Virginia,  near  Natural  Bridge,  n 
B  r*«*lc  health  record.  C^lirMS:  College  Prc-  « 

B  liinS  paratorw  with  certificate  privilege  to  leading  col-  U 
a  affiH  Finishing,  Music.  Pipe  Organ,  Domestic  « 

7  „  Science,  etc.  Msiw  Llf«i  Personal  attention  to  \ 

'  YOIUIO  life,  manners,  character,  etc.  Outdoor  Sports: 
U/nmoii  grounds.  Buildinct  Beautiful  and  com- 

TfUDIcll  modious.  Students  from  every  section.  Recom¬ 
mended  by  Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent.  Rate  $295-  Address 
SOUTHERN  SEMINARY,  Box  902,  Buono  Vista,  Va. 


Lynchbura,  Va.  One  of  the  leading  colleges  for  women  in  the  United  State 

and  A.  M.;  also  Music  and  Art.  Four  laboratories,  library 
sew  and  modem  residence  halls.  Scientific  course  in  physical  development.  New  $20,000 
pool,  large  athletic  held.  50  acres  in  college  grounds.  Healthful  climate  free  from  extremi 
Mot,  recently  increased  by  $250,000,  makes  possible  i  the  low  rate  of  $300  for  full  lib 
IJMtructors.  58:  students.  576,  from  40  states  and  X  foreign  countries.  For  catalo 
«ttArating  student  life  address  W  WIIXIAM  A.  WE 
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_  Maryland,  Virginia 


Staunton  Military  Academy 

An  Ideal  Home  School  for  Manly  Boys 

38S  Boyt  from  4S  State*  la*t  *e**ion.  Largest  Private  Academy  in  United  States, 
Boy*  from  10  to  20  year*  old  prepared  for  the  Universities, 
Government  Academies  or  Business, 

1,600  feet  above  sca  lovel;  pure,  dry.  bracine  mountain  air  of  the  famous  proverbially  health¬ 
ful  and  beautiful  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  Pure  mineral  spring  waters.  lliKh  moral  tone. 
Parental  discipline.  Military  traininK  develops  obedience,  health,  manly  carriage.  Fine, 
shady  lawns,  expensively  equipped  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  athletic  park.  All  manly 
sports  encouraged.  Daily  drills  and  exercises  in  open  air.  Boys  from  homes  of  culture  and 
refinement  only  desired.  Personal,  individual  instruction  by  our  tutorial  syttem.  Standards 
and  traditions  high.  Academy  fifty4our  year,  old.  New  SISO.OOU  barracks,  full  equipment, 
absolutely  fireproof.  Charges  S360.  Handsome  catalogue  free.  Address 

COL.ONC1I.  AVM.  G.  K.\KLK,  Ph.  D.,  Principal,  Staunton,  Va. 


DAME  of  Maryland 

A  College  for  W'omeii 

Cwfocted  by  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  to  train  the  body,  mind 
■d  to  develop  true  womanhood.  Located  in  a  beautiful  park 
d  71  seres.  Outdoor  exercises— rowing,  basket-ball,  tennis,  hockey. 
loAiful  buildings.  Instructors  all  specialists.  Lecturers  of  national 
■fitatioti.  Courses  regular  and  elective.  Music  and  Art.  Notre 
Butte  Pre  A  piiratory  Sc'liool  is  for  younger  students. 
CatDogue.  -m  Address  Notre  Dame  of  Maryland 
Ifll  Charles  St.  Avenae,  near  Baltimore,  Md. 


Mrsic  Hall  Gordon  Hall  CE.NTRB  Hall  grace  Hall 
The  modt  ideal  College  In  the  country  In  81z<,  avoiding  the  st  rain 
ot  great  numbers:  Riitory,  of  61  .-urcessful  years;  Location, 
suburbs  of  Baltimore,  near  Washington.  .500  ft.  elevation: 
Strength  ot  Its  vaiioas  courses  of  study  leading  to  degrees:  new 
fireproof  buildings:  private  baths;  swimming  pool.  Gymna¬ 
sium.  Field  Sports.  Two  and  three  year  coniecs  tor  High  School 
gradnates;  Superior  Ifnaic  Coniervatory;  Oradnate  School,  of 
Domctic  Science  and  Eloention;  Non-sectarian;  elevating 
home  life.  For  catalogue  and  view  book  addreas 
CHARLES  w.  OALLAOHER,  D.D.,  Box  0,  LntherviUe,  Hd. 


Maryland,  Frederick. 

RaaiI  rnllaira  Formerly  The  Woman’s  College. 

BBOu  lAIUcgc  Offers  a  standard  A.  B.  course.  Preparatory 
Mvtmnt  for  applicants  who  have  not  completed  fourteen  units, 
llio  courses  in  Music,  Art,  Egression  and  Home  Economics. 
kenBitedcourse  in  Pedagogy.  Terms  $3(10.  Catalogue  on  request. 

Joseph  H.  Apple,  Pd.D.,  President. 


Virginia,  Bristol,  Box  125. 

riTfinia  Intermont  CoUege 

jwikfs  finuted  to  150.  Prep,  and  Jr.  College  courses.  Music,  Art, 
V^ion.  Dom.  Science.  Music  a  specialty.  Modem  equipment. 
lUtful  climate.  Large  campus.  Close  supervision  of  health  and 
w.  Terms ^200 to $300.  Catalog.  J.T.  Henderson,  A.  M.,  Pres. 


Virginia,  Charlottesville. 

SL  Anne’s  School  for  Girls  (Episcopal) 

Jhtt^rs  south  of  Washington.  College  Preparatory,  Business 
■»  Special  Courses,  Music,  Art  and  Modern  Languages.  l,arge 
iWts,  modern  buildings.  Terms  $3l)(i.iKl.  Illustrated  catalogue. 

Miss  Mary  Hyde  DuVal,  Principal. 


Randolph^H/lacon  Woman^s  CoUege 

ates,  offering  courses  for  A.  B. 
AJitronomirA]  observatorv. 


ates,  offering  courses  for  A.  B. 
astronomical  observatory, 
gymnasium  with  swimming 
extremes  of  temperature.  Endow- 
full  literary  course.  Officers  and 
catalogue  and  book  of  views 
WILLIAM  A.  WEBB.  President,  Box  14. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Virginia,  Cont. —  West  Va.,  Ga.,  So.  Car.,  Xeh. 


Virginia  College 


ROANOKE,  VA. 


FOR  WOMEN  (JUNIOR)  ROANOKE,  VA. 

One  of  the  leadinit  Schools  in  the  ^uth.  Modern  buildings. 
Kxtensive  campus.  Located  in  the  Valley  of  Virtiinia. 

famed  for  health 
and  beauty  of 
scenery.  Elec¬ 
tive,  Prepara¬ 
tory  and  Col¬ 
lege  Courses. 
Music,  Art, 
Expression, 
Domestic  Sci¬ 
ence.  Super- 
vised  athletics. 
Students  from  32 
States.  For  cat- 
alOKue  address 
MATTIE  P.  HARRIS.  President.  Roanoke.  Va. 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Harris  Boatwright.  Vlce-Pres. 

Virginia,  Petersburg,  College  Place. 

Southern  Female  College  ilLlorif&h^ffm  (ffr^; 

after  highest  Virginia  standards.  Special  System  of  Social  Training. 
Five  buildings  with  gymnasium.  Regular  and  special  courses.  Music, 
Art,  Eiroression.  Domestic  Science.  Ideal  climate.  Modern  equip¬ 
ment  Outdoor  athletics.  Home  life.  Arthcr  Kvlb  Davis,  A.  M. 
Virginia,  Dayton,  Box  l(i2. 

Shenandoah  Collegiate  Institute  of  Music 

College  prepantor>'.  Certificate  admits  to  University  of  Va.^nd 
all  leading:  colleges.  Music»  business,  elocution,  art,  piano  tuning, 
orchestra,  band  and  pipe  organ.  Terms,  $175  to  $2^1.  No  extras. 

_ Address,  S  C.  1. 

Virginia,  Staunton. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  For  Young  Ladies. 

Opens  Sept.  Kith,  1914.  In  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  Unsur- 
passed  climate,  beautiful  grounds,  modern  appointments.  Students 
the  past  session  from  35  States.  Terms  moderate.  Pupils  enter  any 

time.  Send  for  catalogue. _ Miss  E.  C.  Weimar,  Principal. 

West  Virginia,  Lewisburg,  Box  14. 

Greenbrier  Presbyterial  Military  School 

An  up-to-date  military-  boarding  school  for  lOb  boys.  Large  corps 
of  instructors— all  college  graduates.  Bracing  mountain  climate,  23i(lil 
feet  altitude.  Brick  buildings,  athletic  field.  Terms  $M>.  For 

catalogue  address _ Col.  H.  B.  Moore,  A^  M^  Prin. 

Virginia,  Winchester. 

Fort  Loudoun  Seminary 

in  the  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley.  Literary  and  Business  Courses. 
Special  advantages  in  Music,  Ait,  Languages.  Gymnasium  and  all 
outdoor  exercises.  Opens  Sept.  17th.  Terms  $3( hi.  Kor  catalogue, 
address  Miss  Kathekinb  R.  Glass,  Pres. 


Virginia,  Danville,  Box  565. 

The  Danville  School 

An  accredited  school  for  boyrs,  in  the  Virginia  hilUiountry.  Upper 
and  Lower  School.  Students  enter  whenever  vacancies  permit.  New 
building  completed  1913.  $4U0ayear.  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

Wm.  Holmes  Davis  Headmaster. 


South  Carolina,  Charleston, 

A^VllPV  FTflII  ^  school  for  girls,  offering  a  broad  variety 
Aouicj  aaail  courses,  including  college  prepar^on  with 
certificate  privileges  to  best  women's  colleges.  Beautiful  old  estate, 
4  acres,  with  modern  equipment.  N  orthem  advantages  in  southern 
climate.  Catalogue  on  request. 

Mary  Vardrinb  McBee,  M.  A.,  Principal. 


Porter  Military  Academy 

Established  1867.  A  national  school.  240  boys  enrolled  from 
24  states  and  4  foreign  rountrles  this  year.  An  unusual  funr- 
ilon  of  highest  scholastic  preparation  with  strongest  incen¬ 
tives  to  Christian  manhood.  College  or  business  training— 
Languages.  Science,  History,  Music,  Mechanical  Drawing, 
Commereial  Courses.  Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  athletic 
field.  Board.tuitton,$300.Twotrom  one  family  $540.  Catalog. 
HV.WUUR  IIITCNaLI.D. 
iNtir,  Im  $ 

(lurkstM.  S.  C 


ijwwr.ci  Ol  lai  I/Ulicyc  collegiate  eourse  leads  to  tbe  A  B 
degree.  A  sub-freshman  course  prepares  for  college.  Ixiratedlnihe 
Piedmont  section  of  Virginia.  Catalogue  and  views  sent  on  applt. 
cation.  Dr.  MABY  K  BEMEDICT,  Pr«i.,  Box  112,  Swtet  Brtu  Ta 


Hollins  [ 
College 

For  Young  Women 
Founded  1842  U 


College  Course  14  year,). 
College  Prep,-iratory(2 
years).  Music.  .Vrt,  etc.  On 
an  estate  of  700  acres,  in 
the  beautiful  Valley  of 
Virginia,  7  miles  north  of 
Koanoke.  For  catalogne 
and  views  address 
Miss  MATTY  L.  COCNC.Prss, 
Box  312,  Hollins,  Virginia 


VikirIMA,  Staunton. 

Qtiiart  Wall  <  Formerly  the  Virginia  Female  Institute.)  FouniU 
OlUal  l  Wall  ^  Church  School  for  Girls  in  the  Blue  Ridp 

Mountains.  College  preparation  or  general  courses  w-ith  dipkoL 
Special  advantages  in  music  and  art.  Gymnasium  and  field  spofti 
Catalogue  and  views  on  reoutsL 

_  Maria  Pendleton  Duval,  Principal 

Virginia,  Woodstock. 

The  Massanutten  Academy  ^“Jt'ho^e  tniditiomd 

the  Old  Dominion.  Healthful  location,  beautiful  Shenandoah  VaUet. 
lull  miles  from  Washington.  Prei»res  for  college,  technical  schoM 
and  business ;  music,  athletics.  Limited  to  75  boys.  $275.  Addroi 
Howard  J.  Bencmofp,  A.  M.,  Headmaster. 

Virginia,  Bluemont.  Box  5<I0. 

TVia  (Select  School  for  Girls  and  Young  ladiesl 

ine  Liouaoun  Electrics  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  every  W, 
hours.  Rare  combination  of  advantages  of  National  Capital  wifi 
those  of  mountains  of  Virginia.  Health  unsurpassed.  Personal 
attention  to  pupils  marked  feature.  Rate  $3(*i.  Catalogue.  Addreri 
_ The  Lol’ixh'x. 

Virginia,  Warrenton,  Box  9. 

Fauquier  Insti^te  for  Young  1  adies. 

The  55th  session  begins  Sept.  24th,  1914.  Situated  in  Piedmofi 
region  of  Virginia,  55  miles  from  Washington.  A  limited  aid 
thorough  home  school.  Rates.  $2.30  upward.  Catalogue  on  request 

_ Miss  Nei.i.ie  V.  Butler,  Principal 

Virginia,  Chatham,  Box  1. 

The  Chatham  Episcopal  Institute  for  Girls 

College  Preparatory.  Literary,  Music,  Art,  Expression  and  Busine* 
Courses.  (  ertificate  admits  to  leading  colleges.  New  buildiafi 
Ten-acre  campus.  Athletics.  Gymnasium.  Terms  moderate. 
Catalogue  and  views.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  May  Willis,  B.  P.,  Prin. 

Virginia,  Bedford  City.  ^ 

Randolph-Macon  Academy  Fi’»”rcoii«e?“^li5£ 

schools  or  business.  Work  endorsed  by  over  coUefet  ad 
universities.  Beautiful  and  healthful  location.  Athletic  growndi; 
gymnasium.  Terms  $250.  No  extras.  For  catalogue  add^ 

E.  Sumter  Smith,  Prindptl^ 

Virginia,  Danville.  .  •  ^ 

Randolph-Macon  Institute 

special  courses  for  those  not  wishing  to  go  to  college. 
Instrumental  Music,  Art  and  Elocution.  Attractive 
Gymnasium.  Branch  r»f  the  Randolph-Macon  .Systtmi.  Cataiofse 
on  request.  Address  Chas.  G.  Evans,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


Nebraska,  Omaha. 

Brownell  Hall 

Fifty-first  year.  College  preparatory.  Certificate  rightto Sb^ 
Vassar  and  Wellesley.  Advanced  courses  for  High  SCROn 
graduates.  Household  arts.  Music.  _.  .1 

Miss  EuntEMiA  Johnson,  Pnnopai- 

D  D  CM  A  IT  COLLEGE  CONSERVATORY 
DlvLllAU  GAINESVILLE, GA.  P.O.B.1C 

Located  amonp  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridg'e  Moun¬ 
tains,  famous  health  resort.  College  of  first  rank;  L(» 
sen-atorx'  in  affiliation.  Special  courses  in  music,  ^ 
oratory-,  domestic  science.  Averape  expense,  senoBsM 
year,  f350.  Summer  term,  $60.  Students  . 
states.  Sununer  term,  June  30.  Fall  term,  Sept- 
Complete  story  in  illustrated  catalog  on  request. 
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CONVERSE  COLLEGE 

SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 

Near  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Altitude  800 
feet.  Ideal  climate.  No  malaria. 

A  standard  collegre  for  women.  Courses  in  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences;  in  Fine  Arts  (Music,  Drawing  and  Paint¬ 
ing.)  Only  190  in  Dormitories.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

ROBERT  P.  PELL,  Litt.  D.,  President. 


UHK),  uenance. 

pAllAfTA  High  tP^de.  Coeducational.  A  select 
IQulCc  V/Oilcgc  student  body:  stroni^  faculty.  Newhuild- 
mlwoi^Iy  equipped.  Collegriate,  Domestic  Science,  Academic, 
tehss’, Commercial,  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  and  Physical  Training 
lautmeots.  |>165  for  board,  room  rent  and  tuition.  Citalogue. 

P.  W.  McReynoi-DS,  Prcst. 


The  Fleet  School 

Highland  Ukc.Flat  Rock.  N.C. 
>  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 
In  tbe  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 

College  Preparatory  and 
Academic  Courses.  Healtbfui 
and  bracing  climate.  Estate 
of  over  300  acres,  including 
Highland  Lake.whlch  afford.^ 
splendid  opportunities  for 
boating,  fishing  and  swim* 
mlng.  Well  kept  golf  links, 
tennis  courts.  ba.seball  and 
football  fields  and  all  outdoor 
recreations.  Commodious 
buildings  with  all  modern 
conveniences,  well  equipped 
gymnasium.  Tbe  Boy  Scout 
principles  of  honor  and  effi¬ 
ciency  form  the  basis  of  our 
discipline — a  unique  feature 
of  thU  school.  For  catalog 
address  J.  8EDD0H  FLEET, 
Principal,  Box  3. 


Ohio,  Oberlin,  Drawer  7. 

Oberlin  Kindergarten  Training  School 

Ivo^ar  course.  Tochers  principally  from  Oberlin  College  and 
Ciamtory  of  Music.  Montessori  method  by  Miss  May,  trained 
eg  Dr.  Montessori.  Address 

_ Secretary,  Oberlin  Kindergarten  Ass^n, 

Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Clifton,  Evansw’ood.  Box  X. 

Ike  Bartholomew-Clifton  School  For  oiris. 

^attractive  Home  Department.  Prepares  for  the  best  colleges. 
Ikaaced  course  for  High  School  graduates.  Music,  Art,  Lan- 
Mcs,  Travel  Classes  and  Domestic  Science. 

Mlss  E.  a.  Ely,  A.  and  Miss  M.  F.  Smith,  Principals. 
Ohio,  Austinburg. 

Grand  River  Institute 

AHrictly  high-grade  school  with  Board,  Room  and  Tuition  only 
fiiperycar.  l.arge  endowment  makes  this  possible.  Academic, 
MC,  Shorthand,  Art,  Oratory,  Manual  Training  Courses. 

_ _ E.  W.  Hamblin,  Prin. 

Brown  County  Ursulines 

"  The  school  that  is  aloof  from 
the  icortoclasm  of  the  age.  ” 

Stfulieih  year.  Send  for  the  little  brown 
baoUtt. 

Urauline  Siatera, 

St.  Martin,  Brown  County,  Ohio 


LadinL 
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^University  School^* 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO  \ 

^(HveYourBoythe Right  Preparation  for  College 
tw  first  aiin  is  to  prepare  boys  for  universttics.  9.S 
®f  our  graduates  enter  college.  Faculty  of 
buildings;  3  manual  training  shops;  ten- 
■^campus  with  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  bowling 
■*irt  and  athletic  field.  Ask  for  illustrattd  catalogs 
h  ,  Harry  A.  Peters,  Principal  ^ 

V  "IW  Hough  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio  ^ 


raoNT  view,  main  bitloing 

ELIZABETH  COLLEGE 

and  Conservatory  of  Music.  Charlotte.  N.  C. 

a  MOO.noo  rollPKe  plant.  17  exper1enr«l  teachers 

”  from  the  best  Universities  and  Conservatories. 

Hiah-Grade  suburban  location.  Piedmont  Dlstrlct^ — College 
Y  has  reputation  for  good  health  and  thorough 

College  lor  work.  Departments— /,iVrrar»,  Miin'e.  4rt,  tx- 
frtssi.m.  nc.  Catalogue  on  application. 
Women  CH.UKI.PS  n.  KIXi.  president. 


XFORD 

llegey^r^omen. 

[•tatiaso.  One  hour  from  Cincinnati.  Standard  4-year  col- 
Veomse.  Domestic  Sdenoe.  Courses  In  Piano.  Violin,  Voice 
aipieaslon.  Write  for  “Seven  Points— Oxford  College.' 
Mtnu  jaHE  8HERZEK,  Ph.  D  (Barlln).  Pr«.id«nt.  Oxford,  0. 


The  School  Its  Pupils  Praise 


^raise  ^ 

Boys  arc  most  critical  and  competent  Judges.  We 

Invite  you  to  ask  any  of  our  boys  — or  their  W 
parents— why  they  love  this  school.  Ask  any 
questions  about  our  unique  buildings,  superb  loca¬ 
tion,  superior  faculty,  thorough  college  preparation, 
standard  of  honor,  home  comforts  and  all-round 
athletics.  Write  tor  their  names  and  addresses. 

Bingham  School 

Tke  (Ndcsl  Boys'  School  In  the  Soolh 

An  unusual  and  scholarly  builder  of  highest- 
typed  manhood.  Has  bwn  conducted  tor  120 
years  by  three  generations  of  Binghams.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  30  years  students  have  come  from 
tbe  U.  S.  Army,  39  States,  and  from  Europe. 
Asia  and  South  America.  A  military  system 
which  helps  to  make  citizens.  U.  S.  Army 
Ofllcer  detailed.  Open-air  athletics  most  of 
the  year.  Write  for  catalogue.  Box  B. 

COL.  B.  BIMOHAM,  8apt.,  B.  F.  D.  Ho.  d, 
AshovilU,  N.  0.  Extebliihod  1793. 


_  Charlestuu.  S.  C. 

;  The  Military  College  of  South  Carolina  , 

•  UOldfiDd  distlnguLshetl  cf)llege.  Ideal  Southern  location.  Mild  | 
I  aUowH  open-air  work  all  tbe  year.  Modem  bulldlng.s;  • 
:  ^eadld equipment.  Expert  faculty  of  long  training  and  expc-  | 
Government  rating,  “Distinguished  lattitution,*'  in  • 
i  "GIM  A."  Honor  graduates  receive  commission  in  U.  8.  I 
iiwy.  Full  courses  leading  to  B.  8.  and  C.  E.  degrees.  Mini-  s 
■Mice  for  admission,  16  years.  F^xpenses,  3332— no  extras. 
Address  Col.  O.  J.  BOND,  Siiperlutendt  ut. 
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Murfreesboro.Tenn. 


Tennessee 

Military 

Institute 

Sweetwater.  Tenn 


Tennessee,  Miehifinn,  Minnesota 


HEIGHTS 


A  school  wln  rc  boys  make  the  ti.iii!-ition  I 
from  youth  to  youn^  manhood  uiulci  coiuliiions  ' 
most  favorable  to  bodily,  mental  aiul  moral  health. 
Daily  personal  attention  to  each  boy  in  class  rooms  ami  in 
athletics.  Ceiliticate  admits  to  leadiiifr  c<)li(t;es.  l)isci|»iihe  liiiii 

but  sympatlietic.  Only  recommeniled  lK)ys  accepted.  ' 
— .  Mii'^nificeiit  firoup  of  ninr  huihiin^s.  Splendid  faciilu. 

j|  |  Jf  Dcli};htlul  iiome  lile  with  wholesome  social  ad\  an- 
sD  .  /  taties.  Reservations  should  be  applied  for  early,  mmi 

‘  For  beautifully  iUuMtrated  catalog,  addree* 

L.  L.  RICE*  Headmaster 

Box  88  Lebanon,  Tenn. 


ennessee  011e^e 

for  Young  Women 


[Where  Girls  Become  Happy.  Healthy.  InlellifenI  Women 

Conducted  under  influences  that  make  for  liberal  education 
and  spiritual  quickening.  Complete  preparatory  and  collegi¬ 
ate  courses  leading  to  A.  H.  degree.  Splendid  advantages 
in  music,  art,  languages  and  peda^o^’.  Delightful  social 
life  and  home  influences.  Situation  in  (dutiful  Cumberland 
foothills— unexcelled  for  health.  Terms  reasonable.  Write 
for  catalogue.  Address  Registrar, 

TENNESSEE  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN.  601  Main  St 


M/ARD-RgLMOrfr 

Unitiiic  and  CentInuinK.  on  baautiful  Halmoiit  Hill.  •ELMONT 
COLLEGE  for  Voonp  Woman  (2Sth  yaari  and  WARD 
SEmiNARY  for  Vouns  Ladias  >SOtli  yoar). 

Nashville,  Tennessee 

IRA  LAKDRITH,  Pra.ident.  J.  D.  BLANTON,  Tiea  Pmldant 

Will  open  in  its  completed  half-million-dollar 
plant  September  24th.  New  buildinits.  modem 
school  hall,  gymnasium.  swimminR  pool.  etc. 

Twelve  schools— includinif  Academic,  College 
Pri'paratory,  Music,  Art.  Domestic  Science, 
Expression  and  Physical  Education.  Students 
from  over  30  states.  Separate  hall  for  irirls 
under  14.  Certificate  privileues.  Attendance 
limited.  Send  for  cataloKue.  Also  View  Book. 

_  MISS  JENNIE  E.  MASSON.  RrRi.lrar. 


Tfnsi!.s.>;ee,  Nashville,  Bux  1).  ' 

Buford  CollPOP  l.intitcd,  s*  kct  home  tnllege  for  the  hijIiCT 
UUiUiU  L/UllCgC  culture  oi  uonoii.  Heaiitilul  hithaid 
campus  of  25  acres.  Athletics  and  physical  cuiture  empha^di 
l  our  years’  college  course.  Conservatory  advaiiiages  in  Music,  An 
and  Expression.  Write  for  Year  KcK>k. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Bpeoki),  Kigent.  Mrs.  E.  G.  Bcford,  Presided. 

Normal  School  of  Physical  Education 

f  Box  403,  Bottle  Creek,  Michigan  V 

S 1  Two  Year  t'ourse  and  Summer  Course.  \  a 
AM  Physleal  Education  and  Playground  Work. 

Unusual  oprartunlty  for  self  support  while 
f  studying.  Two  (KM  scholarships  for  high 

■■  school  graduates.  Summer  School  June  23 
rB  to  August  19.  Summer  faculty  of  specialists.  gS 
M  M  Address  tor  booklet  V  ^ 

f  W  .M.  W  .  HASTINGS,  IJenii  J 


Music  and  Drawing 

Special  One- Year  Course 

Thoroughly  equipping  young  men  and  women  to  teach  lh« 
subjeets  In  the  Public  Schools.  The  demand  for  th...  tcackei 
groatly  exceedi  the  lapply.  It  ts  a  held  that  offers  greita 
opportunities  and  much  larger  salaries  than  the  usual  bustnes 
opening.  We  have  been  graduating  teachers  and  placing  them  la 
well-paying  poeltlons  tor  25  years.  Strong  faculty.  Catalogue. 
Tho  Socrotary,  Thomai  Normal  Training  School, 

301S  Grand  Bonlovard,  Detroit,  Ulch. 

Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

nraVinm  Holl  School  for  Girls.  Collqte  Preparatory  aH 
^Tclllclin  .nctii  General  Courses,  t’ertimate  privileges.  Ir 
dividual  instruction.  Lower  school  for  younger  girls.  Outdoor 
life.  Swimming.  Horseback  riding.  Three  buildings.  .  . 

Mrs.  a.  I).  MacLain,  Miss  1.  L.  Lang,  Pnnapah 
Miss  S.  L.  Knapi-kn,  .Associate  Principal. 


Minnesota,  Faribault. 

Qf  Morvtc  TInll  A  home  school  for  girls,  esUbhsbe^ 

Ot.  Mary  S  nan  Bishop  Whlpple  in  1*6,  Kefii^ » 

munity,  beautiful*  healthful  region.  C'ertificate  to  V  assar, 

Smith  and  other  hading  colleges.  Music,  Art.  l^hysial 
Catalog.  Address  Kt.  Rkv.  S.  C\  Ei>salIm  I>  D  »  RgW’ 

Miss  Caroi  ine  Eells,  Pna._ 


SEWANEE 


Military  Academy 

Situated  in  Cumberlands.  2000  feet  elevation.  Caitip®* 
of  10.000  acres.  Vigorous  outdoor  life.  Freedom  from 
city  influences  tends  to  high  moral  tone.  4fiih  yat. 

For  catalog  addre*s  COL.  DU  VAL  G.  CRAVENS,  Headmaster,  Box  102,  Sewanee,  Tenneia** 


An  ALI.-AMFR1CAN  SCHOOI.  Students  from  fony  sial^  Moos- 
lain  location.  Climate  the  most  healthful  in  the  United  So'es 
Convenient  location,  accessible  to  all  pans  of  the  country. 
Drpanmrnt  under  supervision  of  United  States  Government.  Modera 
equipment.  High  standards  in  all  depanments.  Students  admitted  to^ 
colleges  and  universities.  Ixrge  campus.  All  forms  of  athletics  sad 
healthful  recreation.  Terms  ff50.  Catalogue  free.  Address 

Col  O  0  HCLVET,  Peasldent.  , 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4- 
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NEW  MEXICO 
Military  Institute 

ROSWELL,  N.  M. 


I  learn  a  Paying  Proiession 

that  aMurcs  you  a  {rood  incotiie  and  position  for  life. 

For  twenty  years  wr  have  successiullv  tauirht 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Pliolo-Engravinq  and  Three-Color  Work 
Our  arrailtiai«*M  «*arii  t»  050  a  week.  We  anolfit 
tlieiii  tf>  MM'iare  tlieMe  pimitioiiN.  Keam  how  you  can  lie- 
conic  successful.  Terms  easy— living  inexpensive.  Write  for 
Cttaloifur  \(>W! 

IMJNOIS  C'OI.I.KCSK  OF  FHOTm; K .\ TH Y 
9-4<»  \\  abaMh  Avenue,  Kfflnarhain. 


Sixiy-fifth  Year 


ROCKFORD  COLLEGE 
FOR  WOMEN 

ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


A  Standardized  collesre  accredited  by  the  North 
Central  Association.  Gives  dei^rees  of  B.  A.  and 
B.  S.  Vocational  work  in  Home  Economics  and 
Secretarial  work. 


33 

200-250 

$200,000.00 


hiumher  of  FacuUu  • 
Number  of  SludenU  . 
Endowment  Fund 

Catalogue.  Box  105. 


JULIA  H. GULLIVER, Ph.D.,LL.D., Pres. 


Illinois,  Lake  Forest,  Box  211. 

TTnII  College  preparatory  for  girls.  Junior  College  for 
r^iij  uaii  young  women.  Certificate  accepted  by  Smith, 
ViMtr,  Wellesley,  Mount  Holyoke,  etc.  Art,  music,  expression, 
faMStic  science.  Swimming  pool.  Christian  school  with  home 
Oft  and  counto*  environment.  For  further  information,  write  to 
Ae Principal.  Mis.s  Frances  L.  Hughes. 

Illinois,  Jacksonville.  Box  B. 

lUinois  Woman’s  College 

^  A  Standard  Collie.  Full  College  and  Prenaratoiy  Courses. 
Saral  advantages  in  Music,  Art,  Expression,  Home  Economics. 
S^nts  from  26  states.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Address  Woman’s  College. 


NORTHWESTERN 

«  Military  and  Naval  Acadamy 

Lake  Oeneva.  WU. ,  and  EiRhland  Park.  Illlnoie 
A  select  school  with  a  high  standard  of  Aca* 
demic  work,  supplemented  by  the  phys¬ 
ical,  moral  and  social  benefits  of  a  Military 
and  Naval  life.  Limited  enrollment;  ref¬ 
erences  required.  For  catalogue  which  will 
be  of  interest  to  thoughtful  and  discrimi¬ 
nating  parents,  address 

^  _ Col  tLT  DATIDBON,  SQpt  .LakeOeneva.Wla 

[^RTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

in  idoal  coIIpbp  town  of  Evanston,  on 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  Great 
Kymnasiiim.  new  dormitories. 
Professional  schools  situated  in 


Illinois.  Morgan  Park,  Box  12.  Known  for  character  build- 

Morgan  Park  Academy 

attention,  for  College,  Technical  School,  Business.  Home  influences, 
with  military  features.  Chosen  men  teachers  live,  work,  and  eat  with 
the  boys.  Healthfully  located,  14  miles  from  (.'hicago.  Free  illustrated 
catalog,  and  ’‘Results  with  boys.”  A  Real  School  for  Real  Boys! 
Indiana,  Indianapolis.  7  W.  North  Street. 

Indiana  Dental  College 

Offers  a  splendid  opportunity  for  young  men  and  women  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  practice  of  dentistry.  I'uition  and  living  expenses 
extremely  moderate.  Full  3  years’  course,  covering  every  branch. 
Competent  faculty.  Excellent  clinical  facilities.  Send  for  catalog. 

*  Indiana,  Indianapolis,  1564  N.  Meridian  St. 

Tudor  Hall  School  for  Girls  C's^llHf^i’ie'sWy.'smi.h: 

Mt.  Holyoke,  elc.  Academic  courses.  Music.  Art,  Expiession, 
Household  Science.  Native  French  and  German  teachers.  30 
resident,  160  day  punils. 

Miss  Freix)Nia  Alien,  Ph.  B.  (Cornell),  Principal. 
Calipoknia,  Belmont,  Dept.  F. 

Belmont  School  for  Boys 

21  miles  south  of  San  Francisco.  Prepares  for  College.  General 
and  elective  courses.  Address  Secretary,  care  _ 

W.  T.  Reid. 

Calieornia,  Pasadena.  Dept.  B. 

The  Orton  School  for  Girls  25th  year. 

Outdoor  Study  all  W’ inter.  In  the  most  delightful  climate.  Certifi¬ 
cates  admit  to  Fs'i'stem  Colleges.  Art,  Music,  Gymnasium,  Tennis, 
Riding.  Affiliations— Paris,  Berlin. 

Anna  B.  Orton.  Pnncipal. 


Crescent  College- 

and  Conservatory  for  Young  Women 

On  top  of  the  Oaiirk*.  Accredited  Junior  C ollege.  Prepara¬ 
tory  and  CoHege  Courses.  Certificate  privileges.  Music.  .■\rt. 
Expression.  Domestic  Science.  JSdo.itiii  fireproof  building. 
Rooms  wHth  private  bath.  F.levator.  Unexcelled  for  healthful¬ 
ness.  Outdoor  life.  Horseback  riding.  Limited  to  Sli  pupils. 
Address  Crescent  College,  Dept.  E,  Eureka  Springs,  Ark, 


Climate!  Eaaipment !  Record! 


Col.  JAMES  W.  WILLSON 


Supcrlnlendenl.  Box  D 


Ranked  bv  fbe  I’  S.  Government 
as  one  of  fbe  ten  ‘'distinguished 
institutions.”  Owned  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  State  of  New  Mexico — 
maximum  of  equipment,  mini¬ 
mum  of  expense.  .L7(I0  feet  high, 
in  the  garden  stot  of  the  south 
west.  Outdoor  life  all  the  year. 
Sunshine  every  day.  Wonderful 
climate  and  health  record. 


For  catalog  address 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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My  pride  In  the  Old  School  will  never  grow  less.**  writes  a  graduate  of 

St.  John’s  Military  Academy 

(Episcopal)  The  American  Rugby 

Situated  on  high,  well-drained  land 


A  sentiment  echoed  by  hundreds 
of  loyal  alumni  the  v.-oiid  over. 

This  well  known  senool  is  famous 
tor  the  loyalty  of  Its  araduates 
and  the  “spirit"  of  the  student 
body.  It  has  an  enviable  reputa¬ 
tion  for  in  all  depart¬ 

ments.  It  appeals  to  the  wide¬ 
awake  boy  and  It  satisfies  the  most  evactlng 
parent.  It  Is  classed  by  the  Rovernment  as  a 
“Distinguished  Institution.”  Full  particulars  by  mail.  Address 

ST.JOHN'S  MII.ITARV  ACA  l>KMV,  Boa  4-A,  Uelafleld.  Waukesha  County,  WU.' 


Prepares  for  Any  College 

Situated  in  the  strategic  center  of  broadest  education.  With 
a  faculty,  equipment  and  methods  which  cannot  tail  to 
make  capable  ^ys  eligible  to  enter  any  college  or  scien¬ 
ce  a^ooL  Special  preparation  for  West  Point  and  An* 
tiapMiR  Numter  of  students  limited 


The  army  and  navY 

preparatory  SCHOOI 


4105  CoBBsetievt  Ats.  (Sabwba) 
WAHUINGTON.  D.  €. 

Six  new,  substantial,  Impressiire  buildlnga,  especiaHy  de¬ 
signed.  heated  and  ventilated.  Cottage  plan— boys  and 
masters  live  together.  Splendid  gymnasium  and  athletic 
field.  Baseball,  football,  basketball  and  track  teams  di¬ 
rected  by  competent  coach.  Many  other  Inducements. 
Write  for  comolete,  illustrated  catalog  of  either  College 
Preparatory  ortJ.  S.  Academy  Preparatory  Course. _ 


IYear  to  Get  a 
Practical 

Electrical  Education 


In  addition  to  onr  regular  long  *  -  SJ-W 
eoorae,  which  qaaiiftea  atudenU  for  the 
1  agree  of  fc^leetrical  bnginee^  we  have 
added  a  Special  One  Year  Course  in  answer  to  an  i 
insistent  mmand  This  ooorse  teaches  thorot^hly 
end  practically  the  foUowmfr  subjects:  electric  light. 
iMuae  and  motor  wiring,  aintcbboard  and  telephone 
installation  and  wiring,  power  plant  rperatidn,  power 
transmimion  and  armature  winding.  Prepares  young  men 
to  operate  their  own  bosinesaea  or  accept  well  Mid  poe- 
iiioo  immediately  upon  graduation.  Eatebliahad  10  yeara. 

Writ*  fday  /ir  FREE  tataUf 

School  of  Engineering  of  Milwaukee 


Kentucky,  Shelbyviile. 

CciATii*.  Hill  QrVinnl  An  English  and  Classical  School  {or 
acience  urn  dcnooi  (-.iri,.  college  Preparatory  Course 
with  certificate  privileges  at  Wellesley,  Vassar,  Smith,  and  other 
colleges.  9(lth  year.  I'ollege-trained  teachers.  Piano,  Violin  and 
Voice  Instruction.  Domestic  Science,  Domestic  Art.  Kate  $350. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Poyntbr,  Principal. 


Wisconsin,  Beaver  Dam,  P.  O.  Box  DA. 

Wayland  Academy 

Both  sexes.  8th  grade  to  1st  year  college,  all  courses.  5  buildiactt 
2D-acre  campus:  aUiledc  held;  naif-mile  track;  large  lake  offers  recr^ 
ation.  Endowment |»2S(MKII>: expenses  $280.  l^no.N'iolin, vocal musiG, 
elocution,  stenography.  Send  for  catalogue  Edwin  P  Bsown. 


What  Does  Palmer  Say  About  Mexico? 

That’s  what  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the 
United  States  want  to  know. 

In  this  issue  of  Everybody’s  you  are  now  reading  is  the  first 
of  Frederick  Palmer’s  exclusive  articles  on  the  Mexican 
situation.  They  will  appear  only  in  Everybody’s. 

There  is  no  man  living  better  qualified  to  interpret  Mexico  for 
Americans  than  Palmer. 


His  next  article  is  another  smasher.  It  will  appear  in  the  July 
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CHOOSING 
the  SCHOOL 


lt*s  a  hard  problem  to  de-  *> 

(idc,  isn*t  it?  So  many  schools  V  V 

md  you  know  so  little  about  them  UtfuB  V  f 

-but  we  do.  Write  to  us  first.  Get 
Just  the  help  you  need  and  save r 
trouble.  No  charge,  ‘dimply  tell  us: 

g)  Deslretl  part  of  IT.  S.  (2)  rrolestant  or  V 
aliolK’.  (3)  %our  yearly  expeiine  limit.  ^ 

Ml  Kind  of  srliool.  (5)  For  Boy  orGlrl.  (O)  Age.  W 
a*  tbcMie  0  Iblngs,  and 

••will  help  you  select  the  school  that  best  meets  your 
H^inMenU— b«L»ed  on  pornonal  vimik  nnd  careful  inveetlration  of  mora 
tSl<000  echooid.  It’s  like  investiffmtins  the  echoois  j^uref If.  ihir 
tgriee  eoeU  you  nothing.  It  is  entireijr  oisiotereated.  Write  us  now. 

iill}fail|uagn01ribunp  rniul^Bid,. 

0ar«oif  of  S^hooi  Information  ChicagOt  ///• 


s 


m 


The  University  of  Chicago 

mo  in  mddition  to  resident 

nil  n/l  Es  instruc- 

11  1"*  tion  by  correspondence. 

^pl  T¥\^X  For  detailed  In-  ^ 

^  I  IJ  II  V  formation  address 

Und  Y«ar  U.  C (Dhr.  S  )CUcaf*,in.  i 


I?ON’T  STUTTER 

lib  STAMMER.  It's  a  habit,  not  a  disease.  \Vc correct  it 
Metical,  scientihe  methods.  No  drawling,  sing  song  or 
MMf  time.  Endorsi'd  by  public  schools  and  highest  authori 
li  rWin't  let  this  distressing  habit  growonyou.  VVe  teach  you 
■blkfiurntly  and  naturally  and  the  correction  is  permanent 
Ticonrince  \ou  our  methods  are  corn  et,  we  give  a  FREE 
nuu.  WEEK.  SEPARATE  SUMMER  CLASSES  (or 
didren.  Write  today  (or  our  Catalog 
Ik  Itc4  School,  M7  Hobbard  Ayenne,  Detroit,  Micb. 


“How  to  stop  stammering” 

a  treatise  on  “Scientilic  Talking  and  Psychic 
^^n^BTraining.”  It  tells  how  to  utter  your  words 
^Pgl^Oj^tura//y,  sciett/ijica/fy—hovr  to  pass  over  yt)ur 
“bugalxm"  words  without  fear  of  stammering. 
Contains  more  rea/in/omiationtUan  entire  cours¬ 
es  of  most  stammering  schools. 

School  and  circular  Hteratura  FREE  Write  at  once. 
k  L  HATFIELD,  Prln.  of  Th.  Faclllc  School  for  Stamiiiororo, 
ISIS  Orova  St.,  OaMaoO,  CoNfomia. 


WRITE  PICTURE  PLAY5I 

and  make 

BIG  MONEY! 


People  in  all  walks  of  life,  clerks, 
teachers,  stenographers,  students, 
housewives,  anylxidy— YOU— can 
make  money  in  your  spare  time 
wrtnng  motion-picture  plays  AT 

- J  HOME. 

No  experience  or  literary  training  nec¬ 
essary.  You  just  develop  your  own 
IDEAS  under  the  simple  rules  require<t  by  the  producers. 

TMrti  Your  Idoas  Into  Dollars 
You  can  make  from  |!>0  to  $100  a  month  in  your  spare  time,  perhaps  much 
more.  Others  are  doing  it.  Our  course  was  w  ritten,  and  is  taught  to  you 
by  Horace  E.  Kramer,  oneof  the'oremost  photoplaywrights  in  the  world. 
He  has  written  many  of  the  great  photoplays  vou  have  seen  produced 
by  the  greatest  film  companies  in  the  world.  When  he  started,  he  knew 
no  more  than  you  know  now.  LET  HIM  BE  YOUR  TEACHER. 

Utsrary  Traininc  Not  Nacassary 
If  you  are  possessed  of  imagination— if  you  are  ambitious  and  can  use 
more  money  than  you  are  making  now — if  you  have  tried  to  become  a 
story-writer  and  failed  because  of  insufficient  literary  training— THE 
MOTION-PICTURE  PLAY  OFFERS  A  SHORT  CUT  TO  SUCCESS. 
Think  of  seeing  YOUR  OWN  IDEAS  on  the  screen  in  your  own  town, 
liefore  your  friends.  This  is  to  experience  a  satisfaction  that  canntM  be 
describe. 

This  Is  ths  Only  Endorsad  School 

This  is  the  only  school  of  motion-pictore  pisv  writinr  con 
ducted  by  men  who  are  themselves  successful  photoplay 
Wrights.  Photoplay  Magazine  says:  ’’The  only  school 
we  esn  recommend  is  the  Authors  Motion  Picture 
School  of  Chicago  '  * 

Sond  For  Our  Catoloc 
There  Is  MONEY  and  FAME  to  be  gained  In  this 
new  profession,  if  you  start  NOW!  Our  inter- 
eikting  Catalog  telb  all  about  the  wonderful  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  this  work  and  describes  oar  easy  and 
fascinating  method  of  teaching  Suppose  we  send 
you  a  copj^  It  is  FREE. 

Authors  Motion  PIcturo  School 

Dopt.  Hf  122  So.  Mlchiffon  Avo.f 
Chlcaso,  llUnolo 


I 


STAMMER 


I  .'1.  STAMMER 

attend  no  stammering  school  till  you  hear  from  me.  largest 
stammering  school  in  the  world,  employing  the  advanced 
natural  method.  My  method  has  successfully  treated  me 
and  thousands  of  others  during  the  past  nine  years.  No 
time-beating.  If  let  run.  stammering  will  wreck  your  life’s 
tad  handicap  your  endeavors.  Beautiful  112  page  book  and 


Thousands  have  been  successfully  Ail  P 

treated  under  my  instruction.  Es-  l_w_X^__IFI  ww  11  Cr 
tablished  twenty  years.  Ingest. 

liest  equipped  and  most  successful  school  for  stammerers  in 
the  world.  Endorsed  everywhere.  Trial  lesson  explaining 
Home  Instruction,  also  200-page  book,  **The  Origin  and 
Treatment  of  Stammering.**  with  good  advice,  FRE& 
Georce  Andrew  L«wlg,  139  Adelaide  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


iFM  Rate  free.  WRITE  TODAY. 

fra.,  Itartk-WKlmSckMl  t«r  Simatrm.  lie..  )12  Rrsl  SI..  WhtMlitt.WI?. 


I  BE  A  SALESMAN 


URN  $1,000  TO  $5,000  «  YUR 

We  will  teach  you  to  be  a  high  grade 
Salesman  in  eight  weeks  by  mail  and 
assure  you  definite  propositions  from  a 
hrgre  number  of  reliable  firms  offering-  you  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  earn  good  wages  while  you  are  learning. 
No  former  experience  required.  Write  today  for 
particulars,  large  list  of  good  openings  and  testimo¬ 
nials  from  hundreds  of  our  students  who  are  now 
earning  $1(10  and  over  a  month. 

Addresa  nearest  ofiee.  Dept.  A-fZ 
National  SaU,m«a*»  Tralnina  AssoclatiMI 
Caicso  Rm  Y«H|  IClHMaa  CM,  Saa  Fraadaaa 


“The  Gentility 
Ikey  Blumendall” 


A  particularly  graphic  story  by  Talbot 
Mundy,  showing  how  a  young 
Cockney  Jew  made  good  as  a  soldier. 
It’s  in  the  June  ADVENTURE. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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EVERYBODY^  PLAN 
FOR  YOUR  VACATION 


A  vacation  at  the  seashore,  or  in  the  mountains,  or 
a  visit  back  home  in  the  country  is  really  quite 
easy  to  arrange — if  one  makes  early  prepara¬ 
tions.  A  real  vacation — one  such  as  you 
want  and  would  enjoy—  is  in  the  main 
simply  a  matter  of  planning  in  time. 

A  great  number  of  friends  of  /  /.  -A 

Everybody’s  Magazine 
havealready  begun  to  ar- 
rangefortheirvacations  ^  ^ 

by  sending  us  the  ^ 

their  friends  ^  ^  A 

and  neigh-  j 


W  X  ✓  yY  >.  mission  on  each 

'  'O'  ^  /"‘Y^ r\  J(/  \  subscription,  so 

y  f  yjF ^  liberal  that  the  com- 

y'  \Jr missions  alone  soon 

I  /  Itj/^  amount  to  a  larsje  sum. 

f\x^  And,  in  addition,  we  pay  a 

'  /Jv  u  if  substantial  salary  based  on  the 

fjf  ^  y  /j  number  of  subscriptions  sent  to 

f  Jy  us  durinpt  the  month.  Many  of 
4  ourfriendsareeaming$25.00or$50.00 

^  each  month— others  are  earning  even  more 

k  f/  y  — the  amount  depending  only  on  the  amount 

^  of  their  spare  time. 

if  yoa.  too,  wonld  like  to  earn  tome  extra  money,  we  will  tladly 
/  tend  you  full  details  of  our  tubtcription  plan  tbowin;  bow  the  eaminn 
.  of  an  occasional  hour  or  two  a  day  will  easily  provide  for  a  summer*! 

J  \ rest  and  recreation.  Our  plan  will  not  interfere  with  your  regular  duties,  as 
'  tbe  work  can  be  done  in  your  off-bours — whatever  time  you  can  conveniently 

y  spare.  Better  still,  no  experience  and  no  investment  is  necessary. 

This  it  a  splendid  opportunity  to  earn  considerable  extra  money  and  a  successful  vacation. 


Vacation  Bureau 


Everybody's  Magazine 


Spring  and  Macdougal  Streets 


NEW  YORK 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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JOHNS-MANVILLE  Roofing  Service  has  overcome  all 
trouble  factors  known  to  all  types  of  city  or  country  roofs. 

This  ^rvice,  too,  goes  further  than  perfection  of  roofing  materials  or  guarantee.  Its  develop¬ 
ment  during  fifty  years  has  evolved  an  organization  of  over  fifty  principal  Service  Branches 
throughout  the  country.  So  that  dealers  and  consumers  everywhere  have  at  all  times  the  benefits 
of  a  complete  Johns-Manville  establishment  nearby,  maintaining  a  policy  of  quick  service  and  close 
and  satisfactory  business  relationship. 


Asbestos  Roofing 

**  THe  Roll  of  Honor-** 


This  material  easily  takes  the  foremost  place  in  the  evolution  of  roof  cover- 
ings.  It  gives  a  roof  of  imperishable  rock  at  a  little  more  than  the  cost  of 
the  cheapest  most  perishable  roofing.  Its  body  is  a  fabric 
of  long-fibred  asbestos  bound  with  another  mineral  sub- 
stance — genuine  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — forming  a  pli-  / 
able  stone  sheet.  It  is  watertight,  will  not  crack  or  split  f  ] 

in  winter,  or  run,  shove,  dry  or  drip  in  the  hottest  1  I 

weather.  Requires  no  paint,  gravel,  or  slag.  Sparks,  cin- 
decs  or  flying  embers  cannot  even  scorch  it.  When  a  fire  ^ 

occurs  inside  a  building,  J-M  ASBESTOS  ROOFING  ^  ^ 

prevents  the  flames  from  spreading  to  adjacent  struc-  Lends  an  added  charm 
tures.  Laid  with  J-M  CLEATS,  it  is  a  roofing  at  once  Jhe 
attractive  and  distinct.  The  Cleats  hold  edges  in  a  vise-  plied,  and  prolongs  the 
like  grip,  eliminating  the  possibility  of  leaks.  ^Le  roofing. 

J-M  Asbestos  Shin 

provide  the  J-M  features  of  roof  safety  and  service  and  at  the  same  time 
meet  the  decorative  demands  of  residential  architecture,  J-M  Asbestos 
Shingles  were  evolved.  The  material  is  pure  Asbestos  Fibre  and  Portland 
Cement,  mtflded  under  hydraulic  pressure  into  a  homogeneous  mass.  No  layers 
or  laminations  to  separate.  Outlast  the  most  durable  building.  Cannot  rot, 
varp,  or  q>lit.  Need  no  paint  or  other  preservatives.  Absolutely  fireproof. 

Furnished  with  smooth  edges,  yi  inch  thick,  in  gray,  Indian  red,  slate  and 
ntottled  brown;  with  rough  edges,  ^  inch  thick,  in  gray,  Indian  red,  and  mottled 
brown.  Make  the  most  beautiful  and  artistic  of  all  Shingle  roofs. 

J-M  Regal  Roofing 

**  The  Roofing  with  Life  ** 

J-M  Roofing  Service  has  also  developed  the  rubber  type  of  wool  felt  roofing  to  a  point  of  dependable 
efficiency  in  J-M  Regal  Roofing.  Laid  with  J-M  Cleats,  like  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing,  and  second  in 
quality  only  to  J-M  Asbestos. 

}Vrit»  nearast  Branch  for  Book  No.  3629 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

Maaufacturers  of  Asbestos  Shinitles;  Roofing;  Stucco;  Pipe  Coverings;  Cold  Storage  Insulation;  Water¬ 
proofing;  Sanitary  Specialties;  Acoustical  Correction;  Cork  Tiling,  etc. 


proofing;  Sanitary  Specialties;  Acoustical  Correction;  Cork  Tiling,  etc. 


Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Dallas 


Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Kansas  City 
Los  Angeles 


Louisville 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New  Orleans 


New  York 
Omaha 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


San  Francisco 
Seattle 
St.  Louis 
Syracuse 
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DO  YOU  UKE  TO  DRAW? 


Caricature.  Cartoon,  Comic.  Commercial.  Fash¬ 
ion,  Newspaper  and  Magrazine  lUustr.itinK 
tauipht  by  mail.  Copy  this  sketch  and  send  it  to 
us  w  ith  six  cents  in  stamps  and  we  will  send  you 
lest  drawings  and  illustrated  book  explaining 
the  courses. 

THE  BOSTON  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING 

nSE  BoyktoD  Street  Boetoa.  Meo. 


Thirty-five  New  Volumes  In  STORY-WRITERS  WANTED 

^  'NOTIlIXi  PAYS  I.IKK  SI'CTF-SS  I> 

B  ?  a  r  B  7  B  B^k^  n  tk  f  a  \\  OKD.  We  sen  stories,  scenarios,  and  l»ook 

m#  BW  B  Iw/m  a^^  .Mss.  on  conimisslon :  »e  revise  them  and  tell 

y  ^  ▼  JLa^LA  W  you  .here  to  sen  them,  STOP Y- \V HITIXi 


I  LIBRARY 

^  TTiis  makes,  in  all,  700  well  printed  and  uni- 
formly  bound  books  tliat  cover  tlie  whole  field  of 
literature  and  include  practically  every  one  of 
the  better  known  classics. 

Read  this  List  of  New  Titles.  They  will 
1  give  you  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  books  in  Every- 
l.  man’s  Library.  The  complete  list  you  can 
h  obtain  from  your  bookseller  or  from  us. 


The  Oxford  Relomters,  by  Frederic  Seebohmj  Froude’t  1-ife 
of  Benjamin  Di&raeli:  Pioneer  Work  lor  Women,  by  Dr.  Elu« 
abeth  Blackwell;  Colley  Cibber:  An  Apolonr  for  His  Life; 
Livy's  History  of  Rome,  2  Vols. ;  Hutchinson's  Muses'  Pag¬ 
eant,  VoL  HI ;  Xenophon's  Cyrop^ia ;  Essays  in  the  Study  of 
Folk-Songs,  by  the  Countess  Martineogo-Caesaresco;  Letters 
from  Dorothy  Osborne  to  Sir  William  Temple;  An  Anthology 
of  English  Prose;  Paltock's  Peter  Wilkins,  or  the  Flying  In¬ 
dians;  Turgeniev't  Lisa;  George  MacI>oQakl*s  Sir  Gibbte; 
Morier't  Hajji  Baba;  Mrs.  Gaskell't  North  and  South;  Dos¬ 
toievsky's  The  Idiot;  Pamela,  by  Samuel  Richardson,  2  Vols.: 
Bronte's  The  Tenant  of  WildfellHall;  Balzac's  The  Country 
Purson;  Thackeray’s  Roundabout  Pi^iers;  Ruskin'sThe  Two 
Boyhoods;  Asgard  and  the  Norse  Heroes,  by  Mrs.  Boult; 
Keble's The  Christian  Year;  Hobbe's  Leviathan ;  Malthus  on 
The  Principles  of  Population.  2  Vols. ;  Hebbel’s  Plays ;  The 
New  Golden  Treasury;  Bjomvm's  Plays,  Vol.  11;  Borrow's 
Gypsies  In  Spain;  Eric  and  Enid,  by  Chretien  de  Troyes; 
The  Grettlr  Saga ;  Lyelt's  The  Antiqu  Ity  of  Man. 


5oU  by  D*<d*n  or  Direct  by  Mail 

Examine  an  Everyman’s  volume  at  your  book  store. 
Note  ^e  wonderful  book  value  for  the  money.  Ask 
for  a  complete  list  of  700  volumes.  There’s  no  better 


■NOTIlIXi  P.4YS  I.IKK  SI'rrKS.S  I> 
W  KITI><i  KKTIDX — 51  venlnto  lU  ventH 
A  \\  OKD.  We  sell  stories,  scenarios,  and  Ixxik 
.MS>».  on  conimisslon:  »e  revise  them  and  tell 
you  where  to  sell  them,  STOK Y-\V HITIXi 
tauitht  l>v  mail,  Senil  for  our  free  liooklet,  “WKIT- 
Hilt  PIMIKIT,”  telfs  how;  ^ves  proof. 
TIIOKNTON  \\  I>T.  Kditor-in  Chief. 

TIIK  N  ATIOX'.AL  PKKSiS  .AS..<0<-I.ATI0> 
_ Dept.  87,  Iii<llanii|M»lln.  Iiid. 


We  will  tesch  you  by  correspoodtsw 
the  most  tssctuatini;  and  proAuMi 
profession  In  the  world.  Send  loros 
beautiful  prospectus  It’s  irei. 

FAtlK-DAYlS  SCHOOL 
Addrtss  t  Dept  «lu  p.,.  R|d,„  CUrw* 
rirArre^eSDept.  eSft  IMI.>aMuSt.ll.I. 


WHY,  NOT  BE  AN  ARTIST? 


New  Dictionary  Catalog  of 
Everyman’ t  Sent  on  Reqaeit  for  10c  ^ 

Besides  listing  the  first  505  volimes.  this  cloth* 


biScriptive  bMklet  sent  free.  Use  DUTTON 
coupon.  A  CO. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  A  CO.  / 

681  Fifth  Avenno  V  New  York 

New  York  Encloted  pirate  find 

10  cents  (stamps  or  coin)  foi 
Write  for  Folder  Dictionary  Catalog  Everyman's 

Dercriptive  of  ^  Library 

Eoeryman’a  /N,nie . 

Encyclopaedta  jr 

,  Addrea . . . . 

Jurt 

Out  City . State . - 

1  buy  books  from . . . . 

(N#  «f«ir  or  ianvestfr  will  tall  tm  the  tender  pf  this  coupen) 


or  cartoonist.  My  practical  system  of  personal  in* 
dividual  lessons  by  mail  will  develop  your  talent. 
Fifteen  years'  successful  work  for  newspapers 
and  magazines  qualifies  me  to  teach  you. 

Send  me  your  sketch  of  President  Wilson  with  6c 
in  stamps  ami  I  will  send  you  a  test  lesson  plate,  also 
collection  of  drawings  showing  (x>ssibilitie$  for  YOU.  ^ 

THE  LANDON  SCHOOL 

143«  Schofield  Building.  Clevtiaod.  O. 


guarantee  to  make  you  capable  or  iMMyr** 
funded.  Signs,  Show  Cards,  Poster  Designing, 
puy  |100  to  iSOO  a  rntmth.  Competent  gradasM  sr 
VTViMv  Bur^  positions.  No  free  stuff  •  no  bargain  offsfi. 
Writs  for  booklet  25  and  full  information  today. 

Tht  Upgim  Stiwtl  tf  Uttt^  I  Dm^ 

KMSild  Avsmis  CUVIUWB^ 

FRENCH,  dERMAN7  SPANISH,  ITALIAB 

Can  be  learned  quickly,  easily  and  plc.isantly  at  I 

ments,  in  your  own  home.  You  hear  the  living  voice  «  I 
native  professor  pronounce  each  word  and  phrase,  m  I 
prisingly  short  time  you  can  speak  a  new  language  uf  I 


l^uimor  pronounce  eacii  wwru  . 

isingly  short  time  you  can  speak  a  new  language  oy 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

eBBBMaeil  with  _ .wmB 

ROSENTHAL’S  PRAaiCAL  LINCUBTIT 

Dfsc  or  Cylinder  Records.  Can  I*  used  on  w 
talkintr  machine.  Send  for  Pailiculart  aM  Booaio, 
The  LniixiiMce-Phoiie  Method 
«I4  Putnam  Bulldl.e^SttVsttSlkStrjJJJJJ 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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tYPEWRITINCi 


SPEED 

PAYS 


It  means  an  assured  position — a  BIG  salary. 

It  lifts  you  above  competition,  makes  your  work  easy,  fills  your  pay- 
envelope.  The  one  system  that  will  make  you  a  genuine  expert  is  the  Tullost 
Ttuch  System,  the  standard  speed-method  for  13  years.  Entirely  different  from  all 
Others.  So  easy  of  mastery  that  any  one  can  learn  it.  Will  quickly  double — TREBLE 
—your  speed  AND  INCOME.  How  YOU — right  now — using  spare  time  only — can 
■aster  this  system,  change  from  “sight”  to  “touch,”  from  mediocre  to  expert. 

Earn  $25,  $30  per  week,  AND  UP 

btold  in  full,  with  abundant  proof,  in  big  48-page  FREE  book,  just  from  the  press, 

^  l^b  describes  this  speednleveiopinc  metbod  in  dctaiL  Tbe  $n4  $ta*m  that  uunti^ailt  trains  the  . fingers  into 
sm/  t$(uncy.  Delicate,  definite  zymn-istic  exercises  de\*elop  every  finger — every  finger  muscle — insure  perfect 
ttciracy.  highest  speed.  This  copyrighted  system  is  ne\'er  taught  in  business  schools — you  can  learn  it  only 
direct  from  us.  Tbe  book  gives  detailed  information. 


STENOGRAPHERS: 

time.  Mediocre  typewriting  is  keeping  your 
salary  down,  and  always  will.  Expert  alrility 
pays  BIG !  Be  an  expert  yourself — demand  the 
expert's  salary.  Easily— at  home — without  in* 
terference  with  regular  work,  you  can  master 
this  great  system  —  write  7S  to  90  words  per 
minute,  absolutely  free  your  work  from  errors, 
add  S12  to  S20  to  your  yrestnt  ivttkly  salary, 

STery  Finger  Write  NC 


ALL  TYPEWRITER  USERS: 

Don't  be  satisfied  with  low-speed,  inaccurate 
work.  Learn  to  all  your  fingers — to  write  as 
the  pianist  t^ays — uMcousci:>usly, without  looking 
at  the  keys.  Le.ive  your  mind  free  for  thinking 
v/Mat  to  say.  Save  precious  time  — do  better 
work.  This  great  system,  specifically  designed 
for  spare 'time  study,  will  quickly  make  you 
thoroughly  efficient.  Send  for  the  facts  today. 


Write  NOW  for  the  Great  Free  Book 

Make  your  start  toward  the  better  ability  that  will  mean  a  biggtr 
come.  There  is  no  expense — no  oUigation.  Any  typewriter  user  may 
have  a  ct^y  absolutely  free.  Send  lor  yours  today. 

The  TULLOSS  SCHOOL  of  TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 
1466  Collete  HilL  EyitkbM  IMI  Sprinsfield.  Ohio 


Touch 

lypswruiH 


Tmnr\». 


READ  IHESE  STATEMENTS 

••qucki;  brMifht  my  Miary  up 


Short-Story  Writing 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form,  structure, 
and  writing  of  the  fihert-Sury,  taught  by  Dr.  4.  Berg 
EaesweU,  Editor  Lippincott's  Magazine.  Over  one 
hundred  Home  Study  Omrses  under  Professors 
Harvard,  Rrown,  Cornell  and  leading  colleges. 
SSO-Page  fataleg  Kres.  WHte  Tsday 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept.  t48,  Hprlagflcld,  Nam. 


CIVIL  SERVICE 

Njjjei  tre  In  nil  pnrts  of  tbe  country.  Good  p»y,  steady 
^llfe  positions,  congenial  snrroundlngs,  promotions  on 
M^ihort  hours,  annual  vacation  and  aide  leave  with  pay. 
^Uwoiaads  appointed  yearly.  Both  sexes.  Ko  political 
W.  Nearly  3no,0ui)  clasalOed  positions.  Common  school  edu- 
"MiaSclent.  Full  Information  and  qnestlons  used  by  tbe 
WUsrrlce  Commission  free. 

Uiiu  COKRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


SHORTHAND  ^ 
IN  30  DAYS 


System — written  with  only  nine  characters.  No  ‘*positions'* 
tines"— no  “shading"— no  "word.signs" — no  *‘c<id  notes.** 
wMf,  practical  system  that  can  be  learned  in  30  days  of  home  study, 
y*HB>afetime.  For  full  descriptive  matter,  free,  address,  I'hlmge 
Sehnoli,  066  Advertising  Building,  Chlrngn,  III. 


trMD  flu  p«r  WMk  to  Oia.  ” 
Oseap  B.  Hualer 
“Jfww  write  80  to  90  words  per 
minute,  tinlaiy  inmnwid  from 
170  psr  mtmth  to  fldo. " 

A.  H  Gardlnsr 
*^«ok  ms  from  AO  words  psr 
minute  to  80  and  over.  Sali^ 
from  t9U)aj6arto|1800.>* 
Richard  Clarks 
Thrss  sfs  but  mmpir  state, 
meats.  Csmplrra  l«c.ers 


BECOME 
A NURSE 


■  \  I  sands  of  women  in 

I  I  their  own  homes  to  earn 

1  .  f  $10  to  $25  a  week  as 

n  f'  "  1^  m  nurses.  Our  graduates 

%  ’  Wm  numberTOOO— a  record  un- 

,  -A-  wm  equaled  by  any  institu- 

wLu  aht  a  n  ^  lion.  Send  for  “ How  I 
i  f  Became  a  Nurse”  —  248 

.  pages  with  actual  experi- 

ences  of  Chautauqua 
Nurses.  Forty-eisht  illustrated  lesson  pages  sent  free  to  all 
inquirers. 

The  Chautauqua  School  of  Nursing 

261  Main  Street  Thirteeeth  Tear  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


e  Key  to  Success 


Stop  Forgetting 


Increase  Your  Efficiency 

The  great  secretof  business  and  social  success 
is  tbe  ability  to  remember.  I  can  make  your 
mind  an  infallible  classified  index  from  which 
you  can  fnxranrfy  select  thoughts,  facts,  fig* 
ures,  names,  faces,  argum^ts.  I  will  enable 
youtoconcentrate.developsetfcemtroU  ot^er- 
coma  self -consciousness,  bashfulness,  think 
onyourfeet  and  intelligently  address  an  audi¬ 
ence  without  notes.  MymetlK>di8easy, clear, 
simple,  infallible.  It  is  notatheory, but  scien¬ 
tific  arid  practical,  endorsed  by  such  notables 
as  Elbert  Hubbard,  Prof.  Swing',  etc.  It  is  the 
result  of  20  years  experience  in  developing 
over  50,000  students.  1  want  to 
airo,  so  write  today  for  copy  of  my 
To  Remember"  FREE — also  lewn 
obtain  FREE  copy  of  my  book  "How  To 
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THE  BRICK  WITH  THE 
YELLOW  STREAK 


Another  of  Chester’s  fascinating  Fate  series.  In  de¬ 
scribing  a  wonderfully  original  story  like  this,  it’s  hard  to 
resist  spilling  adjectives  all  over  the  page.  It’s  written 
so  well.  The  plot  is  so  intricate.  The  way  the  whole 
theme  evolves,  so  delightfully  plausible.  One  thing 
leads  to  another  as  naturally  as  going  up  a  flight  of 
steps.  From  the  moment  the  toy  shoots  his  piece  of  clay 
into  the  pit,  you’ll  begin  forgetting  everything  in  life  until 
you  discover  the  tragic  outcome  of  that  innocent  action. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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LIVING 
UP  TO 
LETCH- 
WOOD” 

by 

JULIAN 

STREET 

Sextra! 

Sextra! 

Don’t— 

don’t — 
don’t 

miss  this  delicious  satire 
on  the  recent  flood  of 
erotic,  sexotic,  tommy- 
rotic  fiction  we’ve  all 
been  surfeited  with. 
Everybody’S  has 
gone  on  record  in  a 
serious  editorial  against 
this  form  of  emotional 
measles.  We  also  ban¬ 
ged  a  broadside  at  it  on 
one  of  our  front  covers. 
Now  ridicule  enters  and 
ought  to  just  about  fin¬ 
ish  the  good  work.  This 
story  of  Street’s  is  one 
good  long  chuckle.  It 
absolutely  refuses  to  be 
taken  seriously. 


m 
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may  be  found  in  this  delicious,  wholesome,  nourishing 
combination— the  choicest  product  of  Northern  fields 
and  the  most  luscious  fruit  of  the  American  garden— 


Shredded  Wheat 


an  Ideal  dish  tor  the  warm  days  when  the  body  craves  reliet 
from  heavy  foods.  All  the  body-building  elements  in  the  whole 
wheat  grain,  steam-cooked,  shredded  and  baked  in  crisp,  golden- 
brown  “little  loaves.’*  The  only  cereal  breakfast  food  that 
combines  naturally  and  deliciously  with  fruits,  fresh  or  pre¬ 
served.  An  easy  solution  of  “the  servant  problem”  as  well  as 
the  problem  of  “the  high  cost  of  living.” 


Heat  one  or  more  Biscuits  in  the  oven  to  restore  crispness  ;  then 
cover  with  herries  or  other  fresh  fruit ;  serve  with  milk  or  cream 
and  sweeten  to  suit  the  taste.  Better  than  soggy,  white  flour 
short-cake ;  contsuns  no  yeast,  no  baking  powder,  no  fats  and  no 
chemicals  of  any  kind— just  the  meat  of  the  golden  wheat,  steam* 
cooked,  shredded  and  baked. 


All  in  the  Shreds’^ 

\  THE  SHREDDED  WHEAT  COMPANY,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.Y. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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EVERYBODY’S  PICTORIAL  GUIDE  TO  AMERICA 

»  JTNE  the  FROST  COMES  OUT  OF  THE  ADIRONDACK  MOUNTAINS  AND  ENTERS  THE  HOTELS,  AND 
IS  THE  VERY  BEST  SEASON  IN  WHICH  TO  EXTRACT  GOLD  FROM  THE  ROCKS.  MINING  IN  THIS 
•tlON  IS  A  REAL  INDUSTRY,  AS  IS  PROVED  BY  THE  STAMP-REFINERY  AND  GOLD-BREAKER  IN  THE 
distance  of  THE  PICTURE,  BUT  IT  IS  PURSUED  ONLY  BY  TOURISTS. 

^  IS  quite  the  CUSTO.M  for  HOTEL  GUESTS  TO  BUY  PICKLES,  MAKE  UP  LITTLE  GOLDING-PAR- 
^AND  pass  PLEASANT  HOURS  IN  THE  PRETTY  HILLS.  THE  MAN  WITH  HIS  FAMILY,  IN  THE  FORE- 
IS  stopping  AT  THE  LARGE  CARAVANSARY  AT  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  ESCALATOR,  AND  HE  HAS 
•6 CP  ALMOST  ENOUGH  MONEY  TO  TIP  THE  HEAD  WAITER  AND  PAY  ONE  WEEK’S  BOARD, 
j  III-IIORROW  HE  WILL  COME  AGAIN  AND  TRY  TO  GET  ENOUGH  MORE  TO  PAY  THE  HOTEL’S  PRO- 
^ONAL  TANGO-EXPERT  TO  TEACH  HIM  THE  MAXIXE.— H.  G.  D. 
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'Here*s  the  new  Bon  Ami  Powder,  Mary  ! 


So  far,  about  a  million  women  have  Monderfully  useful  as  a  cake  that  will 
tried  Bon  Ami  in  the  new  powder  not  scratch. 

form.  Some  of  them  like  it  better  than  *  j  n  a  •  •  ;  3  j 

.1  I  ,  j  j  j  i  I  And  Hon  Ami  is  the  only  powder  and 

the  cake, others  have  decided  to  stick  .1  ;  ,  ...  . 

,  .  the  only  cake  which  can  be  used  on 

to  their  first  love  and  a  great  many  1  a  1  ...  . 

.  ,  ,  •  I  plate  glass  mirrors  and  windows  and 

seem  to  have  begun  using  both — the  au  o.  a  1  i-i  11 

,  f  ...  ...  ,  the  softer  metals  like  copper,  nickel 

cake  lor  some  things  and  the  powder  j  1  •  * 

r  c  L  u  ^  .  and  aluminum, 

lor  others.  Some  households,  for  m-  _ -au  aj  ^ 

stance,  use  the  powder  in  the  kitchen  gcratch^n*^"^ 
and  the  cake  upstairs.  Many  Use^ft^for'ev- 
women  like  the  powder  for  the  bath-  ^„.au; _ au-a 

tub,  the  oil.»lolh  cover  of  the  kitchen  ^ 

table  and  for  scrubbing  out  the  sink.  ■ 

To  have  both  kinds  in  the  house  costs  ‘*Uke  the  chick  * 

no  more  in  the  end.  that's  newly 

hatched, 

At  any  rate,  everybody  agrees  that  a 

jxiwder  which  will  not  scratch  is  as  never  scratched." 


THE  BON  AMI  CO..  NEW  YORK 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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WRONG 
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AMERICAN  GOLF? 


hy 

HARRY 

VARDON 


hy  Edwin  LevUk. 

VISITED  America  and  made  a 
tour  of  your  golf-courses  fourteen 
years  ago.  Last  summer  I  returned, 
and  what  impressed  me  most  w'as  that 
during  those  fourteen  years  American  golf 
has  improved  but  little. 

This  is  not  the  fault  of  your  golfers. 
They  have  not  had  the  chance.  It  is  the 
fault  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  your 
courses.  Because  the  American  golfer  is 
seldom  put  to  a  real  test,  he  has  not  im- 

E roved  Ws  game  to  any  great  extent.  You 
ave  some  good  players  over  here,  but  they 
are  not  trained  to  play  the  right  w'ay.  In 
other  words,  America  is  not  getting  as  much 
out  of  its  golf  as  it  should.  Your  golfer  can 
pot  play  a  proper  game,  because  his  course 
is  not  right. 

Years  ago  we  faced  this  same  situation  in 
England.  Some  of  us  came  to  realize  that 
if  our  courses  were  not  made  more  difficult 
the  skill  of  our  great  mass  of  golfers  would 
not  be  developed.  A  general  movement 
was  begun  to  pronde  severe  courses.  The 


The  great  Elnglish  Golfer 
explains  why  American 
Courses  and  American 
Playing  are  inferior 


poor  players  in  the  clubs  said  they  would 
resign..  We  told  them  to  go  ahead.  Then 
our  courses  were  changed  into  real  links, 
and  the  fellows  who  had  threatened  to  quit 
were  very  glad  to  stay. 

To  my  surprise  I  saw  this  all  reenacted 
when  the  itinerary  of  our  American  tour 
brought  Edward  Ray  and  me  to  Chicago. 
It  seems  that  the  Ravisloe  Club  was  split 
by  an  internal  fight.  One  man  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  give  his  club  a  real  golf-course,  and 
the  membership  had  taken  sides.  All  the 
long-handicap  men  in  the  club  opposed  him 
and  threatened  to  resign.  So  did  others 
who  feared  such  loss  of  membership.  But 
the  man  who  foresaw  the  need  of  his  club 
obtained  the  support  of  the  Greens  Com¬ 
mittee  and  had  the  pluck  to  go  ahead. 
Then,  when  the  work  was  finished,  instead 
of  opposing  him  longer  everybody  was  de¬ 
lighted.  Grumblers  and  all,  they  presented 
him  w’ith  a  big  silver  loving-cup  on  the  day 
Ray  and  I  played  our  match  at  Ravisloe. 

Now  that  shows  what  any  club  could  do 
if  it  only  had  the  nerve  to  go  ahead  and  do 
it.  Greens  Committees  are  keeping  back 
the  American  golfer. 

Let  me  elaborate  on  this. 

The  greatest  fault  of  the  American  golfer 
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His  that  he  plays  too  much  for  a  “pull.”  That  is, 
he  strives  for  great  distance,  lining  out  a  ball  that 
shoots  toward  the  right,  then  hooks  round  to  the  left. 
He  does  this  because  there’s  nothing  to  stop  him  from 
doing  it.  When  he  drives  he  faces  a  clear,  unobstructed 
plain.  His  courses  are  not  bunkered  enough.  They’re  too  easy.  He  can 
“pull”  all  he  w’ants  to  and  not  get  into  trouble.  He  isri’t  playing  a 
proper  game,  and  there’s  nothing  to  stop  Jtim,  for  he  isn’t  punished. 
He  plays  perfectly  rotten  golf  and  then  comes  up  smiling  on  the  green. 


BUNKERS  ON  THE 
I  0th  hole  at  the 
DETROIT  GOLF- 
COURSE. 


VIEW  OF  HOLE  NO. 
5  FROM  THE  TEE, 
MAYFIELD  COURSE, 
CLEVELAND. 

r-urtmt  tf  Iht  MmtfeU  <Mf  ChA 
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A#t  if  TrU«»n  ^ 

I8th  hole  at  the 
DETROIT  GOLF- 
COURSE. 


TARDON  CONSID¬ 
ERS  THIS  MAY- 
HELD  COURSE  THE 
SECOND  BEST  IN 
AMERICA. 

At  tfrani  (•  Marktd  hp  «ii  Arrote. 


You  have  in  America  about  eighteen  men  who  can 
play  really  high-class  golf.  But  they’ve  all  developed 
this  “pull”  game.  If  they  played  on  one  of  our  good 
English  courses  they’d  be  in  trouble  all  the  time. 

Consider  your  best  golfers  who  have  gone  to  England. 

They’ve  all  been  beaten.  The  courses  have  beaten  them.  Your 
Americans  weren’t  used  to  being  punished  if  they  “pulled.” 

It  is  not  in  boastfulness,  because  I  am  an  Englishman,  that  I 
say  that  the  two  hundred  best  players  of  England  could  beat 
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the  two  hundred  best  players  of  America. 

I  hasten  to  modify  that  claim.  If  such  a 
match  were  played  on  your  courses,  there’s 
no  telling  how'  it  would  come  out.  You 
can  play  any  sort  of  a  game  over  here  and 
make  a  go  of  it.  I  saw  it  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  Ray  and  I  played  on  your  courses 
east,  south,  and  w'est.  We  formed  a  good 
idea  of  most  of  your  links.  On  twenty  we 
broke  the  local  records.  We  played  forty- 
one  matches  and  lost  one.  The  day  we  lost 
it  was*  raining  and  we  couldn’t  see  the 
course — the  Wykagyl,  at  New  Rochelle — ■ 
a  strange  course  to  us.  We  studied  your 
golfers,  Ray  and  I,  and  reflected  upon 
them,  and  after  a  tour  that  covered  your 
country  we  agreed  that  American  courses 
do  not  make  for  good  golf.  ,  . 

I’ll  tell  you  why.  Your  opponent  may  be 
nM.tyum.Mdt.  ^  who  doesn’t  un- 

\derstand  and  play  ev'ery 
shot  properly,  which 
means  he  is  not  a  good 

THIS  PICTURE  WAS  SPECI¬ 
ALLY  POSED  TO  SHOW  THE 
INCORRECT  POSITION 
\  WHICH  RESULTS  IN  A 

\  “pull.” 


golfer.  He  can  play  badly,  pull  his  shots 
terribly,  and  yet  be  able  to  come  up  to  the 
green  all  smiles.  Likely  as  not  he’ll  halve 
the  hole  with  you.  His  poor  playing,  his 
pulling,  will  not  have  been  penalized. 

It  is  my  observation  that  golf  is  no  longer 
the  game  of  the  few  in  America.  Because 
of  your  public  links  everybody  can  play  it 
to-day.  That  is  good.  Now’adays  you  have 
just  as  many  young  boys  playing  golf  as 
we  have  in  England.  Thirteen  years  ago 
you  had  scarcely  any.  It  has  been  called 
to  my  attention  that  your  young  men,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  youth  and  suppleness,  are  in¬ 
variably  better  players  than  those  of  mid¬ 
dle  age.  That  is  all  nonsense.  I  took  pains 
to  observe  both  types  of  players  all  over  the 
country’,  and  the  middle-aged  man  plays 
just  as  good  a  game  as  the  young  fellow. 
Often,  in  fact,  better,  because  he  k  more 
patient  and  studies  the  game  more. 

I  observed  too  that  you  Americans  seem 
to  think  you  possess  an  exclusive  species, 
“the  golf  bug.”  By  that  I  mean  the  man 
who  becomes  so  fascinated  w’ith  the  game 
that  he  neglects  his  business,  and  hk  wife 
becomes  a  “golf  widow.”  Well,  we  have 
many  “golf  bugs”  over  in  England.  They 
are  not  peculiar  to  the  American  tempera- 

But  it  impressed  me  that  you  Americans 
make  a  labor  of  golf.  You  make  hard  work 
of  the  game.  You  overdo  it.  I  saw  hun¬ 
dreds  of  y’ou  go  out  and  play’  forty’-five  holes 
in  a  day;  An  Englishman  would  never  think 
of  doing  that.  He’d  know  it  wasn’t  good 
for  him.  He’d  know  that  to  play’  more  than 
thirty-six  a  day — and  that  rarely — is  to 
ruin  the  benefits  golf  gives  you. 

My  ad\’ice  to  the  American  who  wants  to 
get  the  most  good  out  of  golf,  is  to  practise 
more  than  he  plays.  You  never  learn  any¬ 
thing  by  constant  playing.  Constant  prac¬ 
tise,  though,  will  make  any’  one  a  good  play¬ 
er.  Really’,  it’s  surprising  how  little  it  takes 
to  make  a  great  player.  But  y’ou  Americans 
will  not  give  up  your  time  to  practise.  Al- 
w’ay’s  y^ou  must  face  an  opponent.  You 
must  play  the  game  to  win.  Now  you  never 
improve  by  doing  that.  You  ought  to  take 
one  club  at  a  time  and  go  out  on  the  links 
and  use  only'  that  club.  Knock  the  ball 
from  one  hole  to  the  other, 
but  alw’ays  w’ith  the  same 
club,  brassey,  cleek,or  mashie. 
Study  your  clubs.  Get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them,  master 


HARRY  VARDON,  AT  THE  BALTfSROL 
COURSE,  1913.  VARDON  IS  REGARDED 
AS  THE  world’s  GREATEST  GOLF- 
PLAYER. 

Pkot»  ijr  PmuI  Tkompwott. 


IttlfUmm  tmU. 

sick”  EVANS, 
Y  VARDON 
'>S1DERS  THE 
AMERICAN 
AMATEUR. 
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them.  You  can  play  golf  that  way  for  a  while  and  still  get  your 
exercise. 

I’ve  noticed  that  a  number  of  Americans  scorn  golf  form.  That  is 
a  deplorable  mistake.  Without  form  you  can  never  play  more  than 
an  ordinary  sort  of  game.  You  may  do  well  for  ^a 

awhile,  but  it’s  ten  to  one  you  go  to  pieces  and  drop 
back  to  the  “duffers”  class.  As  I  have  said,  the  great¬ 
est  weakness  of  your  golfers  is  that  desire  for  an  ex¬ 
tremely  long  ball  and  a  consequent  “pull.”  I  might  in 
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LARGE  BUNKER 
GUARDING  THE  8th 
GREEN  AT  SAND¬ 
WICH,  ENGLAND. 


VIEW  FROM  THE  4th 
TEE,  MYOPIA  GOLF 
LINKS,  HAMILTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Curmt  “<W’ 
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2nd  GREEN  ON  THE 
SANDWICH  COURSE, 
SHOWING  BUNKERS. 


THE  WAVERLEY 
COURSE  AT  PORT¬ 
LAND,  OREGON. 
VAR  DON  PUTTING 
ON  THE  5th  GREEN. 


connection  with  that  tell  you  briefly  the  principles  of  my  own  game. 

I  never  try  to  get  length.  The  270  to  300  yard  drives  that  Ray 
makes  are  simply  not  my  game.  All  I  want  is  direction.  I  try  to 
keep  the  ball  from  tee  to  hole  as  straight  as  a  bullet.  I  am  seldom 
off  the  course.  I  could  drive  a  lot  farther  if  I  wanted 
to.  I  don’t  need  to  because  I  go  straight.  People 
think  that  Ray  takes  a  fuller  swing  than  I.  He 
doesn’t,  but  he  seems  to  because  he  hits  harder.  Now 
here’s  a  secret  of  our  play: 


Ckmrtct^  th«  WamHeg  Cmutr^  Cluh. 


Most  Americans  lay  the  course  of  their  ter.  Everybody  putts  well  on  this  side, 
ball  so  they  work  in  toward  the  hole  from  Time  and  again  I  saw’  “loo  men”  calmly 
right  to  left.  Instead,  nine  times  out  of  ten  running  down  fifteen-footers.  .My  advice 
they  should  work  in  from  left  to  right.  Hole  to  anybody  whose  putting  is  poor  is  this: 
topography  invariably  favors  the  man  who  Imagine  the  hole  a  foot  farther  on  than  it 
doesn’t  pull  but  who  comes  in  from  the  left.  is.  Then  hit  your  ball  with  suflBcient  force 
For  instance:  just  to  reach  that  imaginary  hole. 

In  San  Francisco  w’e  played  the  Ingleside  For  approaching,  Americans  should  use 
course.  The  seventeenth  green  there  slop>es  the  niblick  more.  Over  here  too  many  of 
down  from  the  right,  the  approach  to  it  you  play  the  “run-up”  shot,  which  is  not 
from  the  left  being  up-grade.  Ever>’body  good  golf.  On  a  real  golf-course  you 
told  us  to  play  the  hole  from  the  right,  that  couldn’t  do  that.  There  would  be  traps  in 
is,  to  let  our  ball  take  the  hill  and  roll  down  the  way.  You  should  make  an  approach 
on  the  putting  green.  Instead,  we  played  that  sails  high  in  the  air  and  then  drops  to 
from  the  left  and  ran  up  the  hill  to  the  the  green,  thudding  into  the  turf,  moving 
green.  They  couldn’t  understand  that  at  just  a  few  inches  when  it  alights.  To  make 
all.  Maybe  they  thought  we  were  just  pig-  an  approach  that  sends  the  ball  bouncing 
headed.  But  the  point  was  that  their  balls  across  the  green  is  bad  golf,  because  it  may 
ran  dowm  the  hill,  thus  being  likely  to  roll  get  you  into  trouble, 
off  the  green  into  a  pit.  On  the  other  hand.  Relative  to  putting,  I  suppose  I  am  ex- 
our  baUs  by  the  time  they  had  climbed  the  pected  to  say  sontething  about  the  Sche- 
hill  were  pretty  well  sp>ent,  and  just  trickled  nectady  putter.  Well,  I  think  tit  is  sports- 
across  the  grass  to  the  hole.  We  knew  just  manlike,  and  that  the  prejudice  in  England 
where  they  w’ere  going  to  stop;  and  there  against  it  is  ill-foimded.  It  isn’t  the  club 
you  are.  but  the  way  you  hit  the  ball  with  that  club, 

I  must  say,  though,  that  you  Americans  and  unless  you  meet  the  ball  properly  no 
are  the  best  putters  in  the  w’orld.  English-  club  in  the  world  is  going  to  help  you. 
men  are  the  worst;  even  Frenchmen  are  bet-  I  think  I  am  going  to  surprise  you  now 
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MATCH  BETWEEN  VARDON,  RAY,  JOHNSTONE,  AND  BARNES,  ON  THE  SEATTLE  COl'RSE. 
VARDON  STANDING  AT  THE  LEFT. 


by  saying  that  I  do  not  consider  Ouimet 
the  best  golfer  you  have.  He  is,  of  course, 
very  good,  and  I  admire  him  for  his  ox 
heart.  That’s  the  kind  of  a  heart  a  cham¬ 
pionship  golfer  should  have.  Ouimet  plays 
in  better  style  than  Travers,  but  neither 
one  of  them  is  up  to  “Chick”  Evans.  Evans 
I  rate  the  best  amateur  golfer  in  America 
because  he  understands  ever>'  shot.  He 
plays  every  club  well.  He  is  easily  the  best 
of  your  amateurs.  Ouimet  is  very  good,  if 
he  can  keep  it  up,  but  give  me  Evans. 

Your  best  professional  is  McDermott. 
He  improved  himself  greatly  by  coming 
over  to  England.  Our  courses  made  him 
change  his  style  of  play.  When  he  first 
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came  over  to  us  he  pulled  everything.  He 
didn’t  even  qualify.  Now  he  plays  every¬ 
thing  from  left  to  right,  gaging  a  slice  prop¬ 
erly,  instead  of  hooking  off  into  bunkers 
trying  to  get  long  balls. 

Travers  impressed  me  as  being  a  little 
weak  in  controlling  his  ball  from  the  tee. 
A  golfer  who  pulls  everything  and  can  not 
use  a  wooden  golf-club  off  the  tee  is  not  a 
golfer.  The  man  at  the  top  of  the  list  ought 
to  be  able  to  use  every  club  in  his  bag,  not  to 
have  to  favor  one.  I  saw  Travers  play  only 
eight  shots,  and  eight  were  wrong.  Of  course 
it  must  have  been  an  off  day.  I  think  he 
has  won  the  championship  so  often,  though, 
because  he  gets  his  man  on  match  play. 
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Beyers  delivers  a  lot  of  good  shots,  and  a 
lot  of  bad  ones  too.  We  played  him  at 
Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  and  other  places.  It 
may  be,  though,  that  I  saw  Beyers,  as  well 
as  Travers,  and  some  of  your  other  men 
on  off  days.  We  ran  across  some  amateurs 
who  can  play  the  game  properly,  but  they 
are  very  scarce.  You’d  have  a  lot  more 
good  ones  if  they  were  only  taught  prop)er- 
ly.  The  only  way  a  man  can  become  a  good 
player  is  to  watch  a  good  player  or  consult 
a  professional.  A  little  money  spent  on  a 
professional  will  make  all  the  difference  in 
his  game.  There’s  nothing  in  this  teaching 
yourself,  in  “individual  style.” 

But  what  impressed  me  most  with  Amer¬ 
ican  golf  is  that  your  courses  are  inadequate. 
You  can  blame  them  for  everything. 
They’re  holding  back  your  golfers.  Before 
we  went  out  on  our  tour,  they  told  us  that 
Myopia,  at  Hamilton,  Mass.,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional,  on  Long  Island,  are  the  two  best 
courses  in  this  country.  I  played  at  My¬ 
opia,  but  I  don’t  consider  it  your  best. 

Your  best  course  is  at  Detroit,  your  next 
at  Mayfield,  Cleveland.  I  would  rate  the  new 
Toronto  course  third.  Myopia  fourth.  The 
Brookline  course  is  not  a  real  championship 
course.  It  is  like  the  others.  It  needs  more 
bunkers.  It  has  some  good  features,  but 
some  that  are  not  so  good.  It  may  surprise 
your  satisfied  Eastern  ■  golfers,  but  they 
haven’t  any  putting-greens  that  can  com¬ 
pare  with  those  in  the  Northwest.  The  best 
greens  we  came  across  were  in  Victoria, 
Vancouver,  Portland,  and  Seattle.  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  was  the  difference  in  the  grass  that 
made  them  better. 

It  would  seem  that  good  judgment  is  not 
used  in  trapping  your  courses.  Where  you 
have  a  hundred  bunkers  on  a  course,  we 
have  a  hundred  on  one  hole.  You  don’t 
penalize  the  “pull”;  you  invite  it.  Then 
you  build  a  nest  of  ridiculous  hazards.  At 
Myopia,  for  instance,  they  have  bunkers, 
but  they  are  in  the  wrong  places.  Their 
other  hazards  are  overdone.  I  encoimtered 
a  hole  where  a  ball  can  get  within  two  yards 
of  the  cup  only  to  roll  into  a  bunker.  That 
isn’t  golf. 

I  am  told  that  at  Englewood  they  have  a 
big  artificial  hazard  made  of  boards.  That 
isn’t  golf,  either.  Besides,  it  is  dangerous. 
If  a  man  hits  a  board,  the  rebound  of  the 
ball  is  apt  to  kill  him.  Bunkers  that  are 
boarded  are  not  good. 

I  am  not  entirely  against  the  “blind  hole,” 


whose  flag  you  can  not  see  from  the  tee. 
Some  are  good,  some  are  bad.  It’s  all  a 
question  of  their  character.  Few  of  your 
courses  have  what  we  call  character. 

For  example,  Baltusrol,  near  Short  Hills, 
New  Jersey,  has  a  few  holes  with  real 
character,  and  to  Americans  they  are  un¬ 
usual.  When  Ray  and  I  played  there 
his  ball  landed  in  a  pond.  Of  course  he 
played  the  ball  out  of  the  water,  sending  the 
spray  flying  and  landing  on  the  green.  It 
amu^  us  the  next  day  when  the  news- 
pap>ers  went  into  ecstasies  about  that  shot. 
It  became  obvious  that  it  was  something  an 
American  golfer  could  not  have  done.  But 
it  was  easy  for  Ray,  because  in  England  he’d 
had  to  do  it  a  hundred  times.  So  had  a 
hundred  other  English  golfers.  Our  courses 
have  so  many  hazards  that  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  them. 

Again,  at  Wykagyl  the  newspapers 
thought  it  wonderful  because  I  approached 
a  green  lofting  my  ball  high  over  a  bul¬ 
wark  of  trees.  The  wonderful  part  about  it 
to  me  was  that  I  should  have  been  allowed 
to  make  such  a  shot.  I  had  got  into  trouble, 
and  our  rule  is  “from  trouble  to  trouble.” 
For  an  Englishman  accustomed  to  having  to 
loft  practically  every  approach,  such  a  shot 
was  very  easy. 

You  don’t  penalize  enough.  You  ought 
to  have  bunkers  on  every  hole  guarcfing 
every  green.  Your  great  public  course  at 
Van  Cortlandt  Park,  New  York,  would  be 
much  better  if  it  were  bunkered  properly. 
That’s  why  the  mass  of  English  golfers  is 
better.  Our  public  courses  are  bunkered. 
To  be  sure,  they  are  the  worst  links  in  the 
country,  but  then  they’re  better  than  most 
of  the  best  private  links  over  here. 

For  example:  We  don’t  consider  St.  An¬ 
drew’s  a  great  course.  We  do  think  that 
Sandwich  b.  It  is  along  the  seaside,  and 
unless  you  can  carry  i6o  to  170  yards  you’re 
in  trouble  all  the  time.  Sandwich  is  a  real 
golf-course.  Some  of  the  people  who  build 
your  courses  might  study  it. 

My  advice  to  the  American  golfer  is  to 
insist  that  the  Greens  Committee  of  hb 
club  make  his  course  more  difficult.  Put  in 
bunkers.  Never  mind  a  nest  of  ridiculous 
pits;  don’t  overdo  them.  Instead,  line  your 
fairways  and  guard  your  greens  with  bunk¬ 
ers.  It’s  the  only  way  you’ll  stop  your 
“pulling”  game,  your  greatest  shortcoming. 
It’s  the  only  way  that  as  a  mass  your  golf¬ 
ers  will  improve. 
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SOME  one  was  playing  the 
piano.  / 

It  was  England;  it  was  1 
May;  it  was  afternoon.  Kemp,  ; 

the  famous  traveler,  was  sitting 
on  a  garden-bench,  eating  a  junk 
of  honey  he  had  abstracted  from 
a  neighboring  hive.  On  the  seat 
beside  him  lay  a  sheaf  of  lilies-of-the- valley 
and  a  good  armful  of  Lady  Mar>'  Applin’s 
famous  early  roses. 

There  was  nothing  else  in  the  garden  that 
he  wanted.  If  there  had  been  he  would 
have  taken  it,  and  Lady  Maiy- — the  most 
old-fashioned  hostess  of  an  old-fashioned 
and  conservative  county — would  have 
smiled  permission.  That  was  what  it  was 
to  be  Glascott  Kemp,  who  said  what  he 
wanted  and  did  what  he  chose,  from  Nova 
Zembla  to  Celebes,  and  from  Torres  Straits 
even  to  Cape  Horn. 

Some  one  went  on  playing  the  piano  in 
the  house,  the  length  of  the  green  tennis-lawn 
away.  Kemp,  his  mouth  full  of  crackling 
wmb,  his  nostrils  inhaling  scent  of  rose  and 
lily,  listened.^  Every  sense  was  touched  to 


P  sleepy  pleasure.  The  sun  lay 
warm  on  his  back;  it  was  the 
gentle  English  sun,  soft  and 
glittering  as  spun  glass.  The 
shadows  were  English  shadows, 
blurred,  uncertain,  blue.’  There 
was  nothing  in  the  world  so 
green  as  this  English  grass,  slo¬ 
ping  up  beyond  the  gray,  moss-painted  gar¬ 
den-walls,  field  after  field  inclined  against 
the  sky. 

.  .  .Oh,  the  gentle  country,  the  kind 
green  country,  how  it  purred  at  you  as  it  lay 
there  basking  in  the  tepid  sun!  It  had  no 
harm  in  it — it  would  never  do  you  ill,  this 
tamed  and  fattened  England.  Other  coun¬ 
tries  you  had  to  handle  with  care,  or  they 
struck  at  you  with  claws  of  plague  and  fever, 
they  pounced  up>on  you  with  tornadoes, 
they  bit  you,  stung  you,  earthquaked  and 
torrented  you  out  of  existence.  All  the 
time,  whether  you  remembered  it  or  whether 
you  did  not,  they  were  out  after  you.  They 
meant  to  get  you  if  they  could.  But  this 
England.  .  .  . 

“It  wants  me  to  pet  it,  I  could  swear,” 
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thought  Kemp,  cramming  the  last  of  the 
honeycomb  imder  his  mustache.  “I  can 
see  it  rolling  over  on  its  back,  asking  me  to 
scratch  its  fat  stomach.  What  a  country! 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks — or  perhaps  two 
months — May  or  June,  the  sweet  of  the 
year.  ...” 

Some  one  went  on  playing  the  piano. 
The  honey  was  done.  Kemp  began  to  get 
restless — he  was  never  quiet  long.  He  had 
walked  over  from  the  house  where  he  was 
staying — a  mere  stroll  of  twelve  miles  or  so 
— to  call  on  Lady  Mary;  found  her  out,  and 
awaited  her  in  the  garden,  helping  himself  to 
what  he  saw,  as  was  his  way.  But  she  was 
tarrying  too  long. 

Like  a  river  running  beside  a  railway 
train,  the  piano  softly  followed  the  course 
of  his  clamorous  thoughts.  ...  He  was 
dreaming  now,  restlessly  and  fiercely.  He 
saw  black  mangrove  walls  a  hundred  feet 
in  height,  forbidding,  secret,  grim,  winding 
their  table-topped  ramparts  in  and  out  of 
unknown  gulfs  and  bays.  '  He  heard  the 
yell  of  the  victorious  head-hunter  splitting 
the  blood-warm  air  of  some  deep  gully  full 
of  orchid  blooms.  .  .  .  The  player  stopped ; 
the  dream  was  broken. 

A  green-plush  lawn,  Kemp  saw.  A  range 
of  hives,  w'ith  yellow  bees  on  the)wing.  Raked 
gravel  walks,  box  borders.  In  the  distance 
two  w’ell-dressed  guests  of  Lady  Mary’s, 
talking  under  an  arch  of  close-cut  leaves — 
all  exactly  like  the  walks,  the  borders,  the 
leafy  archway,  the  graceful,  conventional 
lov’ers  that  one  sees  on  the  big  drop-curtain 
when  the  lights  go  up. 

The  wild  dog  of  the  forests  shook  himself, 
yawned — if  I  said  scratched,  I  should  not  be 
far  from  the  truth.  He  would  have  said 
“Bah!”  if  men  out  of  books  ever  did  say  it. 
What  he  really  said  was  something  like 
“Ff-ff!” 

“Chocolate-box  people,”  he  added,  out 
loud,  with  the  monologuing  habit  of  the 
bush.  Then,  lifting  his  great  bulk  of  bone 
and  muscle  out  of  the  seat  and  across  the 
path  in  what  seemed  like  a  single  move¬ 
ment,  he  began  walking  lightly  down  the 
inner  side  of  the  beech  wall  that  culminated 
in  the  archway.  Frankly,  he  meant  to  peep. 

Twenty  yards  away  from  the  pair  of 
lovers — for  that  they  were  lovers  no  one 
with  half  the  traveler’s  keen  powers  of  ob¬ 
servation  could  have  doubted — Kemp  stole 
a  look  through  a  break  in  the  hedge,  clapped 
his  hand  to  his  thigh  with  a  sudden  smack; 


and  walked  out  openly  by  the  nearest  way. 

“You’re  Cecily  Chalmers,”  he  said. 
“You’ve  grown  up  prettier  than  I  reckoned 
you  would.  You  must  be  twenty-eight. 
Why  aren’t  you  married?” 

Captain  Jeff  Hume,  handsome  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  ornament  of  a  rather  undistin¬ 
guished  infantry  regiment,  did  not  know 
Kemp  except  by  his  portraits  in  the  illus¬ 
trated  press.  He  gasf>ed.  Cecily,  who  had 
searched  the  traveler’s  coat  for  chocolates 
and  played  truant  from  school  to  go  fishing 
in  his  company  in  her  flapper  days,  thirteen 
years  before,  did  know  him. 

“Glass,  you’re  as  improper  as  ever!”  she 
said.  “Those  are  among  the  things  that 
are  better  left  unsaid.” 

Glascott  looked  at  her.  She  was  hand¬ 
some,  not  in  a  chocolate-box  fashion  after  all, 
bflt  in  a  very  sweet  and  womanly  way.  If 
you  want  to  know  exactly  what  she  was  like, 
I  can  tell  you  that  she  was  rather  a  dear. 
Her  face  was  kissable.  Her  hair  made  you 
wish  to  find  out  if  it  really  was  as  soft  as  it 
looked.  She  had  blue,  bright  eyes,  and  her 
features  were  all  right;  at  least,  you  never 
thought  about  them.  You  thought  about 
her  figure;  you  could  not  help  that,  because 
it  was  really  splendid.  At  forty,  it  might 
indeed  become — but  forty  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Cecily  Chalmers.  You  felt  that  she 
could  never  be  forty.  Still,  as  Kemp  had 
bluntly  declared,  she  was  perilously  near  to 
thirty — and  unwed.  ■ 

Glascott  Kemp  had  this  among  other 
characteristics -xif  the  man  .who  has  lived 
in  earth’s  far  places — when  he  had  nothing 
to  say,  he  was  silent.  Silence,  it  seemed,  in¬ 
spired  him  at  this  moment.  He  stood  light 
and  straight  on  his  feet,  as  unconscious  of 
his  big  b^y  as  a  dog  or  a  horse  might  be, 
looking  at  Cecily  and  Jeff  Hume  with  a  look 
that  was  sheerly  impersonal — a  look  that, 
somehow,  scorched  by  its  actual  cold,  as 
freezing-pipes  in  a  cold-storage  chamber 
scorch  the  careless  hand.  .  .  . 

“Stop  it.  Glass!”  said  Cecily  nervously. 

“I  remember  you  used  to  do  that.  Jeff, 
he’s  horrid — he  seems  to  take  the  clothes 
off  your  soul.  Stop  him,  Jeff;  save  me!” 

“How  could  he?  He  hasn’t  been  intro¬ 
duced,”  said  Kemp,  and,  like  Mrs.  Prim¬ 
rose  of  Wakefield,  “fell  into  a  great  fit  of 
laughter.”  It  was  cut  short  by  Cecily,  who 
formally  presented  the  soldier  to  the  trav¬ 
eler,  and  stood  to  watch  the  impression 
made. 
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There  was  that  in  her  eyes  that  Kemp 
read  like  pica  tyi>e.  He  answered  the  eyes 
only. 

“I  think  he’s  a  fine  fellow.  Captain 
Hume,  you  don’t  mind  my  calling  you 
names?” 

“No,  certainly,”  said  the  Captain,  stand¬ 
ing  like  a  soldier  and  staring  a  little  hard 
at  the  grizzled  celebrity  who  seemed  to 
know  so  much  more  about  Cecily  than  he 
did  himself.  Jeff  Hume — but  you  know 
what  he  was  like.  When  a  man’s  friends 
call  him  Jeff - 

All  that  Kemp  did  not  know  about  him 
he  told  of  himself  in  the  course  of  the  next 
ten  seconds.  Jeff  had  a  sense  of  humor. 
The  whole  thing  struck  him  as  funny,  and 
he  laughed — with  the  free,  bright  laugh  of 
fourteen  yeafs  of  age.  Now  Jeff  was  thirty- 
four.  To  laugh  like  fourteen,  at  thirty- 
four,  argues  you  lovable,  clean,  and — per¬ 
haps — a  little  stupid.  ‘  Just  the  mate  for  a 
woman  whom  one  may  describe  as  a  dear. 

Kemp  had  forgotten  all  about  Lady  Mary 
now.  A  scene  from  the  only  kind  of  play 
he  cared  to  go  to — the  great  drama  of  life 
itself — was  set  for  the  playing  under  that 
arch  of  leaves,  and  he  was  in  the  boxes.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  third  act  upon  which  he 
had  tumbled.  Cecily’s  perfect  breeding 
could  make  her  gay  at  command,  courteous 
and  easy  when  she  wanted  only  to  be  allowed 
to  go  away  and  die;  but  it  could  not  hide 
the  dark  shade  of  emotion  under  her  eyes  or 
bring  back  the  red  into  paper-colored  bps. 
As  for  Jeff  Hume,  his  face  had  the  bumt- 
out  look  that  only  strong  emotion  gives, 
and  after  that  sudden  spurt  of  laughter  it 
was  plain  that  he  wished  the  intruder  in — 
Timor  Laut  or  Adelie  Land,  at  the  least. 

Whether  Kemp  was  moved  by  his  mas¬ 
tering,  cold  passion  for  character-study 
or  by  the  warmer  emotion  of  fatherly  feeling 
that  sometimes  descends  without  reason 
upon  aging  and  childless  men,  no  one — 
Kemp  last  of  all — could  have  told.  But  he 
put  a  hand  upon  a  shoulder  of  each  lo\'er 
and  steered  the  pair  back  to  his  garden-seat. 

“You  two  sit  down,”  he  said,  drawing  them 
to  the  bench  on  each  side  of  himself ,  “and  you, 
Hume,  you  tell  me  what  it’s  about,  and  why 
you’ve  been  telling  this  very  nice  girl  that 
you  can’t  marry  her.  .  .  .  What  the  devil, 
man!”  he  broke  out,  pushing  away  the 
sturdy  captain  to  look  at  him,  as  if  he  had 
been  an  infant  of  three  years  old — “why,  you 
and  she,  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  should 


have  had  half  a  dozen -  Well,  well!” 

The  piano  began  again,  soft  and  faint;  it 
seemed  that  a  door  had  b^n  shut  between. 
And,  as  if  some  malicious  devil  had  been 
prompting  the  player,  the  piece  was  Gou¬ 
nod’s  “Cradle  Song.”  Cecily’s  mouth 
hardened  as  if  she  were  setting  close  her 
daisy-white  teeth  inside  shut  lips  that  told 
no  overt  tales. 

“I  don’t  know  how  you  know  about  us,’’ 
said  Hume,  stupidly.  He  was  feeling  too 
much  to  be  surprised  at  anything.  It  was 
the  most  commonplace  story  in  the  world 
— so  common  that  it  has  even  happened  to 
yourself,  as  you  will  remember.  They  had 
no  money.  They  could  not  get  any.  So 
they  were  going  to  part. 

Still,  commonplace  as  it  was,  do  you 
remember  yours?  How  old  shall  you  be 
before  you  forget  that  night  and  that  moon; 
and  that  morning,  and  that  railway  plat¬ 
form,  with  the  train  sliding  out  and  away, 
the  engine  snorting,  the  wheels  rattling — 
“For-ever.  For-ever”? 

Jeff  Hume  felt  exactly  the  same.  You 
may  think  that  impossible,  but  he  did.  And 
so  did  Cecily.  And  Glascott  Kemp  knew  it. 

“Smoke?”  asked  Kemp.  “No?  Then  I 
wiU.” 

Pulling  at  his  long  Papuan  cigar,  he  went 
on:  “There  are  only  two  reasons — another 
man  or  woman,  and  money.  Which  is  it?” 

“There  aren’t  any  others,”  said  Jeff 
gloomily. 

It  was  dance  music  on  the  piano  now. 
All  the  pain,  the  hop)e,  the  longing  of  all  the 
lovers  in  the  world  floated  out  across  the 
lawn  from  those  hidden  rows  of  taut  steel 
strings  ....  See  the  light  dresses  flying 
fast!  Slip-slip  sound  the  feet  on  the  floor, 
where  the  lamps  are  reflected  as  in  brown 
lake-water.  .  .  .  See  how  they  look  at  one 
another  as  they  dance. 

All  these  lovers  are  happy.  All  of  them 
are  young — not  “young  still,”  but  young. 
They  have  not  w'aited  for  each  other  during 
eight  heart-sickening  years.  They  will  kiss 
one  another  by  and  by — in  conservatories, 
on  balconies,  above  the  turn  of  the  stairs; 
they  will  talk  about  honeymoons,  and  say 
that  their  happiness  frightens  them.  They 
like  the  waltz  music  that  is  tearing  out  your 
heart  and  mine,  Cecily — ^Jeff.  As  for  us - 

“We  shall  hate  sweet  music  our  whole  life  long. 

“Look  here,  Jeff,”  spoke  the  explorer— 
“I  mean  to  call  you  Jeff,  because  you  are 
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that  kind;  besides,  I’m  the  next  thing  to 
Cecily’s  father — or  used  to  be.  You  tell 
me  the  whole  thing  right  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  I  heard  something  about  the  engage¬ 
ment;  seems  to  have  lasted  a  deuce' of  a 
time;  now  that’s  bad — ^bad.  Eight  years — 
why,  it  would  break  the  spirit  of  a  cab- 
horse.” 

“It’s  broken  mine,”  said  Jeff,  his  hand¬ 
some  face  growing  duller  as  he  spoke.  “I’m 
a  beggar,  and  I  always  shall  be.  I  can’t 
hope.  Cecily’s  living  with  her  brother,  and 
her  sister-in-law  is  turning  rusty  and  says 
she  ought  to  settle  down.  It’s  me  that 
stops  her  settling  down.  So  I  thought  I’d 
better — I  thought  I’d  better ” 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  Kemp 
knew  why.  He  knew  how  false  is  the  Eng¬ 
lish  convention  that  men  never  cry.  Jeff, 
hero  of  more  than  one  “little  war,”  best 
rider  and  most  daring  motorist  in  the  shire, 
was  choking  back  a  sob. 

Cecily  was  smiling — partly  because  she 
could  not  trust  her  mouth,  partly  because 
her  woman’s  instinct  felt  that  the  faintest 
sun-ray  of  hope  was  beginning  to  gleam 
somewhere — one  could  not  say  where,  for 
everything  was  hopeless  .  .  .  and  yet  .  .  . 

Kemp,  taking  his  cigar  out  of^his  mouth 
and  looking  critically  at  the  ash,  spoke  just 
one  word: 

“Rats!” 

“I  don’t  think  I  undeistand,”  said  Hume, 
a  trifle  stiffly.  After  all,  this  Kemp,  how¬ 
ever  famous  he  might  be,  was  simply  a  total 
stranger — though  he  had  an  amazing  way 
of  making  you  forget  it. 

But  Cecily,  with  the  intuition  of  the  dull, 
dear  kind  of  woman,  kept  her  gaze  fixed 
tight  to  Kemp’s  hard  face,  and  felt  the  sun- 
ray  grow. 

The  quartz-gray  eyes  of  the  explorer  were 
looking  out  and  away  now,  beyond  the 
shorn  beech  hedges,  beyond  the  slope  of 
dozing  fields,  beyond  the  ultramarine  and 
Chinese  white  of  the  soft,  prim  sky — far 
beyond  where  thoughts  of  Cecily  or  Jeff 
might  follow.  He  had  seen  something 
great,  and  his  mind  took  wing  to  those 
heights  and  depths  unknown  whence  all 
life’s  great  things  flow. 

How  much  larger  than  dear,  sweet,  stu¬ 
pid  Cecily,  than  that  good  soldier-man 
Jeff  Hume,  was  Jeff  and  Cecily’s  love! 

And  this  wild,  marvelous  bird,  this 
phoenix  that  had  nestled  in  two  burning 
hearts,  was  dying — on  an  English  tennis- 


lawn,  beneath  the  approving  eyes  of  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters-in-law,  in  the  presence  of  the 
best  coimty  society! 

“No,  confound  me  if  it  does!”  said  Kemp 
— aloud.  He  threw  his  cigar  into  the  heart 
of  a  standard  rose,  and  put  a  leathery,  well- 
kept  hand  on  Cecily’s  arm. 

“There’s  nothing  hopeless,  Lil,”  he  said, 
using  the  old  childish  name  that  had  be¬ 
longed  to  the  black-stockinged  girl  with 
Gretchen  plaits,  “if  you’re  only  brave 
enough.  It  all  comes  to  that.  You  may 
have  everything,  just  everything  in  the 
universe — at  a  price.  You  may  even  have 
Jeff  at  a  price.  Jeff,  you  may  have  this  verj' 
nice  girl,  at  a  price.” 

“I’d  give  my  life,”  said  Jeff  in  a  low 
voice,  ashamed  to  admit  that  he  had  feelings, 
yet  unable  to  contain  himself  altogether  at 
such  a  heavenly  saying. 

“I’d  give  mine,”  said  Cecily.  She  looked 
suddenly  prettier,  and  yet  you  could  see 
the  tiredness  in  her  eyes. 

Again  Kemp  laughed,  after  the  fashion  of 
Mrs.  Primrose.  “Lil,  Lil,  that’s  just  it,”  he 
said.  “You  and  Jeff  probably  wouldn’t 
give  your  lives.  You  wouldn’t  even  give  a 
little  piece  of  them.  Oh,  yes,  I  know'  you 
would  die  for  each  other — I  quite  believe 
that — but  that’s  not  the  question.  Would 
you  buy  Jeff  with - ” 

“I’m  not  clever  and  all  that,  and  I  don’t 
know  what  you’re  driving  at,”  interrupted 
Hume,  “but  you  may  take  it  as  read  that 
I’d  give  everything  I  have  on  earth,  and  all 
my  chances  of  heaven,  just  to  go  to  hell  along 
with  her.”  He  blushed  furiously  at  his  own 
eloquence. 

“So  would  I,”  repeated  Cecily,  monot¬ 
onously. 

“No  price  too  big,”  said  Kemp.  “Just 
so.”  He  lighted  another  cigar,  while  they 
watched  him  anxiously.  They  were  drown¬ 
ing,  and  he  was  at  least  a  straw. 

“Not  your  chances  of  eternal  salvation,” 
he  said  at  last,  when  he  had  made  the  cigar 
draw  to  his  satisfaction,  “and  not  even  your 
life.  Just — your  class.  Would  you  pay  that 
for  each  other?” 

There  was  a  little  stiffening,  a  little  shud¬ 
der,  somewhere  in  the  air.  It  was  almost 
as  if  he  had  said  a  thing  that  was  slightly 
indecent,  or  a  shade  profane.  Had  the 
Great  Tin  God  indeed  been  lightly  treated? 
They  could  not  quite  believe  their  ears. 
Kemp  must  have  meant  something  other 
than  he  had  said. 


Home  in  the  Sun 


But  he  had  not;  and  he  went  on:  “You 
two  try — you’ll  have  to  trj'  ver>’  hard — to 
realize,  if  you  can,  that  you  are  in  a  prison 
of  your  own  making.  It’s  like  the  stor>’  of 
the  man  who  was  in  a  stone  cell  for  years 
and  years,  shut  off  from  the  world  by  thick 
doors  and  iron  bars.  And  one  day  an  idea 
suddenly  came  to  him,  and — he  opened  the 
door  and  went  out. 

“That’s  how  it  is  with  you,’’  he  went  on, 
while  the  air  about  him  seemed  still  to  stiffen 
as  he  spoke.  He  knew  it,  and  did  not  care. 
“You  are  beggars,  as  you  say,  here  and  in 
your  own  class.  That’s  the  world  to  you. 
But,  Cecily  and  Jeff,  it  isn’t  the  world.  It’sa 
corner.  It’s  a  room  full  of  bars  that  don’t 
really  bar,  and  locks  that  aren’t  locked. 
Outside — oh,  you  two,  you  two,  if  you  knew 
the  freedom  that’s  outside!  If  you  knew  the 
sea  and  the  wind  and  the  sun — the  sun! 
Jeff,  you’ve  tasted  the  sun  in  .-Vfrica.  You 
know  what  it  stands  for.  You  know  what  it 
burns  away  and  what  it  gives.” 

Still  silence,  for  all  reply.  They  almost 
understood — they  were  shaken.  Yet  .  .  . 

“Beggars!  One  isn’t  a  beggar — in  the 
sun.  The  earth  is  kind  there;  cruel,  I  give 
you,  but  kind  too.  She’ll  claw  you  if  she 
can — but  if  you  stroke  her  right,  she’ll  purr. 
You  can  get  fortune  from  her  while  you’re 
young — while  you’d  be  making  ready  to 
think  about  it,  here.  You  can  have  your 
parks  and  greenhouses  as  Nature  made 
them,  a  hundred  times  finer  than  Chatsworth 
or  Kew;  and,  for  your  shooting,  killing 
things  that  could  kill  you,  instead  of  pop¬ 
ping  at  driven  birds.  And  your  yacht  too 
—only  you’d  use  her  for  carrying  goods  to 
market,  and  she’d  not  have  satin  and 
bird’s-eye  maple  in  her  cabins.  .\nd  you  two 
—your  home.  Y ours  forever,  and  your  land 
yours,  and  all  you  grew  or  raised  your  own. 
Everv’thing  your  own.  In  the  sun,  Jeff.” 

Captain  Hume  rubbed  the  toe  of  his  boot 
into  the  gravel  walk.  “One  doesn’t  live  on 
air,  anj’where,”  he  contributed. 

“Yes,  but  your  class  is  never  really  beg¬ 
gared — if  it  opens  the  door.  There’s  always 
something.  I  suppose  your  brother.  Lord 
Ramage,  makes  you  an  allowance,  or  you 
wouldn’t  be  in  the  army?” 

“Yes.  He  shells  out  three  hundred.  He’s 
poor  too.  I’ve  often  thought  of  cutting  the 
army  and  trjdng  anything  else,  but  I’m  good 
at  nothin’  e.xcept  huntin’  and  shootin’.” 

“And  managing  men.  I  have  heard  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  you.” 

2 


Jeff  blushed.  He  was  proud  of  his  com¬ 
pany,  and  it  w’as  proud  of  him. 

Cecily,  her  gentle  soul  shaken  to  its  depths, 
held  tight  on  to  the  arm  of  the  garden- 
seat.  It  was  real ;  nothing  else  seemed  to  be. 
What  was  all  this  talk  about  leaving  your 
class?  Where  would  the  world  come  to  if 
.  .  .  And  yet  she  felt  .  .  .  Oh,  she  must  be 
mad! 

“Three  hundred  represents  seven  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  pounds,  at  four  per  cent.,  ’ 
remarked  Kemp.  “Ramage — I  know  him, 
remember — would  probably  think  he  was 
cheaply  rid  of  you  at  five  thousand  pounds. 
Do  you  know  anything  of  tropical  agricul¬ 
ture?” 

“Not  a  blessed  thing,”  replied  Jeff,  with 
awakening  interest. 

“Then,  listen.  Cocoanuts  can  be  grown 
by  any  intelligent  child.  They  will  grow 
almost  all  over  the  tropics.  You  can  get 
good  land  in  British  colonies  for  pretty  well 
nothing,  if  you  pick  your  place.  You  can 
get  native  labor  for  very  little.  Four  thou¬ 
sand  put  into  cocoanuts  would  bring  you  a 
thousand  a  year  in  about  six  to  seven  years’ 
time — rising  up  to  two  thousand — two  thou¬ 
sand  for  eighty  years  or  so.  E.xpenses  about 
three  hundred  a  year.  Two  thousand  capital 
would  bring  you  four  or  five  hundred  a  year 
— practically  forever.  You  could  sell  your 
plantation  when  you  liked,  and  have  the 
capital  representing  the  income  to  spend  as 
you  chose.  You  would  live  for  six  or  seven 
years,  while  the  plantation  was  growing,  on 
the  two  thousand  you  didn’t  lay  out  in 
planting.  Because,  you  see,  you  would  have 
your  house  free,  built  by  your  men,  and 
most  of  your  food  free. 

“Cocoanuts  are  the  safest  thing  that 
grow  on  earth;  you  can’t  go  wrong  or  risk 
anything  with  them.  Rubber  has  certain 
risks,  not  very  serious — chemical  rubber 
might  knock  it  out;  too  much  might  be 
grown — but  still,  if  you  put  two  thousand 
into  rubber,  you  ought  to  get  seventy  per 
cent,  easy  in  six  years.  These  are  facts; 
bed-rock  truths.” 

“But  why — ”  began  Jeff. 

“I  know.  Why  doesn’t  every  poor  devil 
scrape  together  a  few  hundreds,  and  go  to 
the  sun  countries?  Ah,  well,  because,  Ceci¬ 
ly  and  Jeff,  ever>’  one  won’t  pay.  It  isn't 
only  money  that  has  to  be  paid.  Nothing  is 
really  cheap,  things  only  look  cheap.  What 
you  don’t  give  in  cash  you  give  in  something 
else.  And  the  small  man  must  pay — with 
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himself.  He  can’t  have  a  salaried  manager 
to  take  the  heav>'  end,  and  stand  the  loneli¬ 
ness  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  while  he  plays 
about  and  goes  to  theatres  in  Sydney  or 
Singapore  or  Buenos  Aires.  And — and — he 
has  to  give  up  his  class.” 

The  spun-glass  sun  dropped  lower  above 
the  sloping  fields.  The  soft-limbed  hills 
were  darkening  down  to  sleep.  And  in  the 
house  the  piano  went  on  and  on.  Cecily 
sighed  a  long,  deep  sigh.  Jeff  listened,  chew¬ 
ing  a  rosebud  stem.  Something  that  al¬ 
most  seemed  a  new,  strange  dawn  was  ri¬ 
sing  up  before  the  eyes  of  these  two  lovers, 
as  the  English  sun  went  down. 

“In  those  places,’’  went  on  Kemp’s  deep, 
passionless  voice,  “in  the  outback  lands 
where  you  would  have  to  go,  you  must  take 
men  as  men  and  women  as  women.  You 
will  be  none  the  better  because  you  were 
born  in  the  English  ‘county  set.’  You  will 
be  the  worse — till  you  can  prove  that  a  life 
spent  in  pursuing,  cultivating,  and  worship¬ 
ing  the  non-essential  has  not  destroyed  the 
essential  things,  the  great  things,  in  both  of 
you.  If  I  thought  it  had.  you  two,  I’d  have 
sat  by  and  grinned  while  I  saw  Hume,  here, 
go  to  the  dogs  alone,  and  Cecily  many  some 
fat  brewer,  and  bolt  afterward - ” 

“Glass!  Glass!” 

“Kemp,  you  go  too  far,’'  growled  Hume. 

“Not  one  iota  too  far,  A  real  love,  when 
you  do  meet  that  rarity,  wrecks  something 
— always.  In  this  case,  it’s  only  going  to 
wreck  the  things  that  don’t  matter.  It 
might  have  played  hooky  with  the  things 
that  do.  You,  Cecilv,  do  you  understand 
that?” 

“Go  on  about  the  cocoanuts.  Glass,” 
said  the  girl,  her  face  a  little  pale.  Kemp 
was  certainly  uncanny.  There  was,  on  the 
immediate  horizon,  not  a  brewer,  but  a 
successful  railway-contractor  —  fat  cer¬ 
tainly,  vulgar  a  little,  but  worth  two  mil¬ 
lions  and  a  half.  .  .  .  .\nd  you  never  could 
know  .  .  .  And  Marjorie  Crathorne,  who 
had  sent  her  young  sailor  away  because 
Crathorne  was  next  in  succession  to  the  Mar¬ 
quis —  Marjorie  was  “somewhere  on  the 
Riviera,”  visited  by  nobody.  That  was 
how  it  had  ended — when  the  sailor  came 
back  from  the  Australian  station. 

Kemp  went  on.  “You  will  be,  always,  a 
lady  and  a  gentleman,  because  you  were 
born  so — but  you  will  have  to  be  that  sec¬ 
ond,  not  first.  You’ll  have  to  learn  that  the 
man  and  the  woman  come  first.  The  lady 


and  the  gentleman  have  been  more  than 
first  to  you — they  have  been  eveiything. 
They’ve  stood  in  front  of  you  and  kept  you 
in  the  dark.” 

Cecily  winced  ever  so  little.  She  had  a 
vision  of  herself  dressed  in  dowdy  clothes, 
on  some  railway-platform  or  steamer-deck 
very  far  away,  carrying  her  own  parcels,  un¬ 
der  the  coldly  amused  eyes  of  bright  people 
who  “belonged”  .  .  .  Eveiy*  one  went  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  nowadays;  you  could 
never  be  sure  .  .  . 

But  Jeff  was  seeing  a  different  vision,  and 
it  looked  out  of  his  eyes — those  great,  shi¬ 
ning  eyes  of  his,  beautiful  as  a  woman’s,  yet 
in  their  fire  and  force  unlike  the  eyes  of  any 
woman  who  ever  lived  beneath  sun  and 
moon.  Cecily  met  his  look,  and  instantly 
the  Tin  God  fell  from  his  pedestal  and  lax- 
in  the  dust. 

Kemp  was  continuing:  ‘‘If  you  two  go." 
he  said,  “if  you  choose  to  walk  out  of  the 
prison  that  isn’t  a  prison,  remember  one 
thing.’’ 

“What  have  we  got  to  remember?”  asked 
Jeff,  whose  face  seemed  to  have  broadened 
out  and  lost  a  line  or  two.  even  in  the  last 
few  minutes. 

Kemp  had  stopped  and  was  listening  to 
the  music  from  the  house.  “That,’’  he  an¬ 
swered  slowly.  “That — the  piano.’’ 

“Glass,  you’re  talking  riddles,”  objected 
Cecily. 

“No.  There  are  no  riddles  in  that.  Li.'- 
ten  to  it.  What  does  it  say  to  you?  It’s 
singing  about  the  things  you  haven’t  got. 
It  always  will,  Cecily  and  Jeff,  whatever 
you  do,  or  wherever  you  go.  Only  the 
things  will  be  different.  Never  think  that 
j'ou  can  hear  a  piano,  all  your  life  long,  with¬ 
out  listening  to  a  catalogue  of  what  you 
haven’t  got.  .  .  .  V’iolins?  Not  so  much. 
They  talk  of  only  one  thing — love.  They’ll 
not  say  much  to  you  in  the  future.  But 
the  piano:  It’s  because  it  is  such  a  homely 
thing,  mixed  up  with  all  one’s  life  and 
memories,  from  pinafore  days  up — even 
scales  mean  something. 

“VV’ell.  In  the  Malay  Straits,  or  Burma, 
or  Sandakan,  or  perhaps  in  New  Guinea,  or 
up-country  in  Argentina — wherever  you  go 
— some  day  you’ll  come  down  to  the  town¬ 
ship,  And  there’ll  be  pianos  there.  -And 
you’ll  find  out  all  of  a  sudden  that  they 
don’t  sing  the  tunes  they  used  to,  here  in 
Hampshire.  They’ll  have  a  set  of  new  on^. 
They’ll  sing  ‘England,  England!’ — theyll 
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make  you  see  cold  gray  seas,  and  feel  the 
bite  of  the  air  at  Liverpool  landing-stage. 
They’ll  show  you — that.” 

He  swung  his  stick  comprehensively 
about  the  clipped,  combed,  beautiful  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  gardens  and  the  house.  “They’ll 
make  a  picture  of  Covent  Garden  Opera 
House  on  a  Royal  night,  and  hang  it  up  in 
front  of  you.  They’ll  count  the  price  you’ve 
paid,  out  loud,  and  keep  on  counting  it — 
Cecily  and  Jeff.” 

The  piano  seemed  to  laugh  at  such  a 
prophecy. 

It  went  on  talking  about  Jeff’s  dull,  lonely 
barrack-rooms;  about  the  nights  that  Cecily 
had  spent  leaning  on  her  window-sill  look¬ 
ing  at  the  stars,  and  dr\'ing  her  eyes  verj- 
carefully  now  and  then  so  as  to  leave  no 
marks  next  morning.  ...  It  told  them 
that  nothing  mattered — nothing  mattered 
— except  .  .  . 

They  saw  that  Kemp  was  standing. 
Captain  Hume  rose  to  his  feet. 

"Your  advice  is  good — we’re  both  obliged 
to  you,”  he  said.  “Cecily  and  I  will  think. 
Thank  you — I  can’t  say  things,  but - ” 


“Good-by,”  said  Kemp,  taking  each  hand 
quickly  in  his  own.  “I  sail  to-night  for 
Alaska.  I’ve  just  time  to  motor  to  South¬ 
ampton  now.  I’ll  borrow  Lady  Mary’s  car. 
No,  I’ll  go  myself ;  they  know  me.  Good-by. 
Come  out,  you  two — come  out  into  the 
sun  ...  if  you  can.” 

Down  the  beech  avenue,  bj'  the  laurel 
walk,  round  to  the  stables,  the  thought  of 
Jeff  and  Cecily  held  his  mind.  He  saw  them 
where  he  had  left  them  in  the  garden- 
standing  among  the  roses  and  the  humming, 
golden  bees — one  brave  and  tender,  one 
sweet  and  simple;  lovably  stupid,  both; 
shaped,  both,  by  the  mold  of  their  class, 
sworn  to  its  shibboleths,  broken  to  its  ways. 
He  saw  the  phalanx  of  sensible  relations  in 
the  background;  the  fat  brewer;  Lady 
Mary;  the  county. 

.  .  .  Some  one  had  the  car  out  in  the 
yard,  cleaning  it.  Kemp  looked  at  his 
watch.  The  picture  in  the  garden  began  to 
fade.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“I  wonderl”  he  said. 

He  put  his  fingers  to  his  mouth  and  whis¬ 
tled  for  the  chauffeur. 


THE  THREAD  SPEAKS  TO  THE  LOOM 


BY  SARAH  N.  CLEGHORN 


“  A  LAS,  what  means  this  endless  range 
Of  wide  unrest,  peq)etual  change? 
Is  nothing  then  to  stay 
Where  it  stood  yesterday? 

“My  hopes  and  aims  are  all  undone; 

I  never  creep  into  the  sun. 

But  swiftly  I  am  plied 
Back  to  the  shadowed  side. 

“I  can  not  find  an  hour’s  repose. 

Yet  never  finish,  nothing  close. 

No  half-done  task  resume: 

Such  chaos  rules  the  loom!” 

Thus  did  the  fretful  thread  repine. 
While  mingling  in  a  rich  design 

On  the  bright  ground  of  chance. 
As  in  a  festal  dance! 


i 


VHISPER  it  under  the  rose. 
And  sing  it  among  the  clover 
ben  )oin  in  the  glad  June  chorus 
And  carol  it  over  and  over: 


Tho’  we  love  for  a  day. 
And  the  day  must  pass! 
When  the  wine  is  away, 
Then  shatter  the  glass  I 


Make  love  while  we  may,  and  laugh 
With  each  mad-winged,  joy-drunk  rover, 
Here,  deep  in  the  lap  of  June, 

For,  lo,  it  will  soon  be  over! 


Where  the  Doubt's  still  hung. 
And  the  Riddle's  unguess'd. 
It  is  good  ...  to  have  su 
To  have  loved  ...  is 


So  fling  all  your  soul  in  a  song 
And  love  me,  here  in  the  clover. 
And  leave  me  a  thought  for  the  Night 
When  Summer  and  Love  are  over! 


Though  your  love  at  its  best 
Shall  be  lost  ere  Dusk, 

With  the  grape,  when  it's  press'd, 
Ho,  scatter  the  Husk! 
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that  no  one  strayed  and  that  the  camels 
kept  a  steady  gait. 

On  ev'en,-  side  the  desert  stretched  away 
in  undulations  of  flaky  sand,  coldly  reflect¬ 
ing  the  rays  of  the  dim  sun  like  soft  light 
on  tarnished  gold  and  silver.  The  Mongo¬ 
lian  sky  seemed  infinitely  remote,  as  if  the 
cover  had  been  lifted  from  the  world. 
Neither  desert  nor  sky  showed  the  slightest 
sign  of  life;  nor  did  all  that  sea  of  sand  be¬ 
tray  by  so  much  as  a  footprint  the  presence 
of  beast,  or  fowl,  or  man.  The  thin  air  was 
cold  as  ether. 

After  crossing  the  Khingan  Mountains 
and  turning  toward  the  eastern  boundaries 
of  the  Kirghiz  steppes,  the  trail  had  some¬ 
times  been  marked  for  us  by  the  bleached 
skeletons  of  camels  that  had  sulked — as 
camels  will — lain  down  to  die,  and  been 
picked  clean  by  wolves.  Occasionally  the 
grinning  death’s  head  of  a  man  told  a  grim¬ 
mer  tale.  But  now  even  these  doubtful 
suggestions  of  life  had  passed. 

Nights  when  the  wind  rose  and  white 
frost  came  down  on  a  cold  wave  from  the 
.■Mtais,  we  allowed  the  servants,  who  usual¬ 
ly  slept  Mongol  fashion,  snuggled  between 
the  camels  behind  the  felt  yard- wall,  to 
crowd  into  the  tent — a  kibitka — with  us, 
and  the  argol-stove  was  kept  burning  bright¬ 
ly  all  night. 

Tatour  slept  with  us  always.  This  I  in¬ 
sisted  on,  that  the  guide  and  interpreter 
might  have  dignity  among  his  fellows, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  discipline,  was  impor¬ 
tant. 

There  was  no  objection  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  until  the  crushing  desolation  of  the 
desert  had  begun  its  insinuating  de^^ltry 
among  our  fidgeting  nerves,  and  conversa¬ 
tion,  for  want  of  impetus,  had  long  since 
died.  Then  Moffatt,  lacking  other  rational 
cause  for  criticism,  began  to  make  very 
strenuous  protests.  Unfortunately  for  us, 
he  had  not  the  delicacy  nor  the  tact  to 
voice  his  opinions  privately. 

“Why  consort  with  black  men?”  he  cried 
— and  that  alone  was  deadly  insult.  “Our 
arrangements  are  beastly,  and  it’s  useless  to 
deny  it.  It’s  bad  enough  to  live  like  ani¬ 
mals;  but  I  don’t  see  why  we  must  lie  down 
with  beasts.” 

“Be  careful,”  I  exclaimed  sharply;  for  he 
spoke  in  the  dialect,  and  the  implication 
was  all  too  clear.  Tatour’s  brow  contract¬ 
ed,  but  he  said  nothing.  “Don’t  be  a  fool, 
Moffatt.  These  men  are  not  Bengalis,  and 


we’re  a  mighty  long  way  from  civilization.” 

“Civilization  be  hanged,”  he  grunted; 
and  for  the  first  time  I  noticed  a  cruel 
drooping  of  his  lips  that  entirely  altered  his 
full,  jovial  countenance  and  gave  it  a  for¬ 
midable  expression.  "What  have  we  to  do 
with  civilization?  I’m  not  depending  upon 
any  laws  to  uphold  my  rights.  All  I  depend 
upon  is  this — and  thisi” — thumping  one 
huge  fist  on  the  saddle,  and  clapping  his 
other  hand  to  his  holster,  where  the  butt 
of  a  revolver  hung  out  like  a  gargoyle  ready 
to  spit  jwison.  "Do  you  think  I’m  going 
to  submit  to  being  bullied  about  to  accom¬ 
modate  a  lot  of  bally  swine?” 

This  was  uncalled  for.  He  made  it  infi¬ 
nitely  worse  by  adding  in  the  vernacular, 
with  deliberate,  cold  cruelty,  laughing  in 
Tatour’s  face:  "Swine?  Of  bourse  they’re 
swine.  They  get  their  nature  from  the  food 
they  eat!” 

Tatour  was  a  Mahometan,  and  to  a  Ma¬ 
hometan  ix)rk  is  anathema. 

Without  a  sound  the  powerful  Tartar 
sprang  at  Moffatt,  whipping  out  his  yata¬ 
ghan  and  driving  it  full  at  the  Englishman's 
breast.  The  thick  sheepskins  turned  the 
blade,  and  before  Tatour  could  strike  again 
I  leaped  forward  and  managed  to  thrust  the 
two  apart.  Moffatt  reached  clumsily  for 
his  revolver,  but  before  he  could  draw  I 
had  him  covered.  Peirce  came  running; 
and  the  servants  stared  impassively  from  a 
safe  distance. 

So  there  we  fools  stood  in  the  bosom  of 
the  desert  like  tumble-bugs  on  an  Alaskan 
glacier.  I  was  boiling  with  rage,  but  after 
a  moment’s  panting  silence  I  managed  to 
speak  in  a  level  voice,  glaring  with  unnec- 
essar>'  viciousness  at  Moffatt;  for  I  knew 
what  it  meant  to  quarrel  with  Asiatic  serv¬ 
ants,  and  I  loved  life  too  well  to  mingle 
my  bones  with  those  of  camels  that  had 
sulked  too  long. 

"This  must  stop  here!  You  may  think 
this  is  your  expedition,  Moffatt,  but  if  you 
imagine  I’m  going  to  stand  by  and  see  you 
wreck  it  and  leave  us  here  to  die,  you're 
seven  times  more  of  a  fool  than  your  fat 
head  would  indicate.  We  sometimes  use 
guns  ourselves  in  this  countrv- — and  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  know  the  consul  at  Tientsin.  Peirce, 
this  concerns  you  as  much  as  any  of  us.  If 
Tatour  dies,  this  expedition  goes  to  pieces, 
and  you  ought  to  know  it.” 

Moffatt  snorted  contemptuously. 

“Well,”  I  continued,  “I  don’t  pretend  to 
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know  the  passes  through  the  Altais,  and  he 
does.  If  we  miss  ’em,  Shreyer,  of  Kalgan, 
may  find  us  next  spring;  but  there’ll  be 
mighty  little  left  for  identification.  We’ve 
got  to  live  together  for  two  more  months. 
Now  if  you’re  willing  to  take  a  chance  on 
present  company,  so  am  I.  But  where  Ta- 
tour  goes,  I  go;  and  where  I  go,  Tatour 
goes.” 

I  repeated  that  last  to  Tatour;  but  the 
murderous  light  still  glowed  in  his  eyes. 

“Oh,  I  say,”  e.xclaimed  Moffatt  with 
heated  scorn,  “if  you  think  you’re  going  to 
intimidate  me - ” 

“That’s  rot.  I’ll  leave  the  situation  to 
Peirce.” 

“Peirce  is  a  fool  I” 

The  spite  in  the  tone  was  the  first  intima¬ 
tion  I  had  of  professional  jealousy.  Peirce 
resented  it  peevishly,  like  a  small  boy  who 
is  forced  unwillingly  to  fight — for  he  was 
miserable  with  cold  and  fatigue. 

“Oh,  why  fight  about  this?”  I  said. 
“There’s  no  use  being  childish,  Moffatt. 
We  might  as  well  tr}-  to  act  like  gentle¬ 
men.” 

Moffatt  changed  complexion;  then  throw¬ 
ing  his  head  back  he  shouted  with  laughter: 
“So  we  must  act  like  gentlemen?  That’s 
richl  Oh,  that’s  rotten  fine!  Right.  I’ll 
do  it;  bring  on  your  gentleman.” 

Without  a  word  I  caught  Tatour  and 
Moffatt  by  the  wrists  and  brought  their 
hands  together.  “Peace,”  I  said. 

“Peace  be  with  you,”  muttered  Tatour 
sullenly. 

“With  you  be  peace,”  responded  Moffatt, 
but  laughing  as  he  did  so. 

“Now  that’s  nice,”  observed  Peirce,  tr}-- 
ing  desperately  to  look  cheerful  through  his 
glasses,  and  failing  miserably. 

“Shut  up!”  Moffatt  pushed  him  aside 
and  chuckled  at  his  own  incixnlity. 

“He  never  acted  like  this  before  we  reach¬ 
ed  the  desert,”  Peirce  apologized,  blinking 
thoughtfully  at  Moffatt’s  retreating  form. 
“I  don’t  like  the  way  he’s  been  behaving 
since  we  left  Kwei  Hua.  I’m  not  an  in¬ 
fant  to  be  laughed  at.  Everv’  time  I  look  at 
him  he’s  grinning  at  me;  and  if  I  make  any 
little  mistake,  no  matter  how  small,  he 
laughs.  I  don’t  mind  it  at  home,  but  he 
shouldn’t  make  fun  of  me  before  these 
Asiatics.” 

“Why  don’t  you  resent  it?” 

“What  use?  He’s  a  bull;  but  he’d  better 
be  careful.  He  knows  as  little  about  cour¬ 


tesy  as  he  does  about  science.  I  even 
saw  him  copying  my  observations  last 
night - ” 

“A’wA/”  This  was  likely  to  be  serious. 

“ — and  I’m  not  going  to  be  bullied  about 
by  a  swashbuckling  faker.” 

The  little  fellow  was  veiy*  much  excited; 
I  found  it  difficult  to  soothe  him.  Before  we 
slipped  into  our  sleeping-bags  that  night, 
I  observed  that  he  was  still  unduly  shaken 
by  the  day’s  encounter.  He  twisted  about 
until  midnight — which  was  bad;  for  a  man 
ought  to  sleep  on  the  march — a  deep,  slow- 
breathing  slumber,  such  as  Moffatt’s,  for 
instance. 

After  a  while  his  restlessness  annoyed  me, 
and  I  quietly  pulled  out  his  medicine-case 
and  rummaged  unnoticed  among  a  most 
surprising  collection  of  powders  and  pills. 
I  poured  him  a  cup  of  tea  from  the  simmer¬ 
ing  pot  over  the  argol-fire,  then  dubiously 
fingered  a  phial  of  tablets.  At  last  I  broke 
one  and  surreptitiously  dropped  half  into 
his  cup.  It  dissolved  instantly.  When  I 
offered  him  the  hot  drink  he  thanked  me, 
and  drained  it  in  several  gulps. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  was  asleep.  I 
hoped  I  should  not  have  to  resort  to  sleep¬ 
ing-draughts  again. 

The  next  day,  riding  behind  the  caval¬ 
cade,  I  paid  more  attention  to  my  com¬ 
panions,  and  noted  several  important 
things.  When  Tatour’s  eyes  fell  upon  the 
scientists,  the  vengeful  glare  was  succeeded 
by  a  lurking  smirk  which  betrayed  some 
perverted  sense  of  humor.  Peirce  was  sulky. 
Moffatt  had  completely  changed. 

Moffatt  was  much  given  to  laughter, 
which  became  him  well  in  the  haunts  of 
men  but  sounded  strange  in  that  empty 
wilderness,  grating  on  our  high  -  strung 
nerves.  The  desert  has  a  tendency  to  make 
one  dream;  and  one  likes  to  live  much  in 
thoughts.  Moffatt’s  booming  laughter  kept 
breaking  in  upon  our  rever>-  with  all  the 
irreverence  of  a  giggle  at  solemn  mass  in  a 
great  cathedral.  I  could  see  that  it  was 
working  havoc  with  Peirce’s  nerves.  The 
little  fellow  writhed  when  he  was  its  object, 
as  he  often  was,  now  that  Moffatt  had  e.\- 
posed  his  poor  opinion  of  him. 

Before  this  I  had  taken  pleasure  in  the 
Englishman’s  laughter;  it  started  with  a 
gurgle  and  ended  with  a  boom,  like  the  re¬ 
treating  surf  bubbling  and  gurgling  among 
the  pebbles,  gathering  for  the  crash,  then 
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running  away  in  little  musical  ripples  over 
the  seeping  sand.  Gradually,  however,  I 
came  to  hate  it,  and  once  when  he  laughed 
beyond  all  moderation  I  broke  out  ir¬ 
ritably. 

“For  the  love  of  mercy,”  I  shouted,  “stop 
that  bellowing!  Are  you  mad?” 

Peirce  looked  gratefully  at  me,  and  Ta- 
tour  cast  a  swift  glance  in  my  direction, 
full  of  some  hidden  meaning.  Of  course 
Moffatt  laughed  on;  and  I  felt  like  a  child. 
He  had  fairly  scored,  and  only  laughed  the 
louder  for  my  irritation. 

.\fterward  Tatour  dropped  back  to  my 
side.  “Allah-il-Allah!  That  man  is  the 
son  of  an  animal!” 

“Hold  thy  tongue,”  I  snapped,  “before  it 
leads  thee  into  dangerous  places.” 

“It  is  true,  most  e.xalted  one,  that  a  man’s 
tongue  betrays  the  color  of  his  soul.  But 
consider  the  blackness  of  that  man’s  heart. 
.\m  I  a  dog  that  he  should  shame  me  before 
these  filthy  unbelievers  of  Kalkhat  and 
Bouriat?  Have  you  ever  seen  me  put  my 
left  hand  in  a  pot?  Have  I  ever  touched 
the  unclean  animal?” 

“Of  dead  camel  I  have  seen  you  eat  a 
plenty,”  I  said,  meanly,  but  with  relaxing 
face.  “.\nd  in  Kalgan  you  did  not  hesitate 
to  drink  the  wine  of  the  countiy.” 

“That  is  a  matter  for  f)enance,”  he  quick¬ 
ly  rejoined;  then,  taking  the  discussion  out 
of  religion’s  sphere:  “I  have  a  master  in 
Petro  -  .\lexandrovsk  —  a  Cossack  colonel 
from  Orenburg — and  him  will  I  tell  of  this 
man’s  perfidy.  For  he  has  confided  to  me 
that  some  day  we  will  move  to  yonder  fat 
cow’s  country  by  way  of  the  Khaiber — and 
then  will  Allah  ^  exalted!” 

.\  sinister  idea  slipped  into  my  head;  but 
I  spoke  sternly.  “Go  back,”  I  said,  “and 
speak  no  more  child’s  nonsense.  If  any 
harm  befalls  the  foreigner,  and  by  thy 
hand - ” 

I  left  the  word  unspoken,  but  he  knew’ 
what  was  intended. 

So  much  for  words;  but  I  could  tell  by 
Tat  our ’s  leering  eyes  and  tight-draw’n  lips 
that  implacable  rage  was  smoldering  in  his 
heart.  I  had  not  thought  an  Usbeck  Tar¬ 
tar  held  his  honor  in  such  high  regard;  but 
this  man’s  long  frame  suggested  a  strain  of 
.\fghan.  I  warned  Moffatt;  and  he  laughed, 
so  that  my  sympathy  went  out  instead  to 
Tatour. 

For  Peirce  I  felt  a  similar  sympathy. 
However,  I  could  not  conceal  my  disgust  at 


the  way  he  bore  the  ridicule  and  jests  bor¬ 
dering  on  insult.  Once  he  caught  my  ex¬ 
pression  after  Moffatt  had  directed  a  par¬ 
ticularly  unfortunate  remark  at  him.  He 
.only  smiled  a  sickly  smile;  but  I  saw  nearly 
all  his  self-respect  die  in  his  eyes,  and  an 
evil  spirit  come  and  lodge  there. 

“Poor  devil,”  I  thought.  “But  Tatour 
will  square  that  account.” 

After  drifting  many  days  across  that  sea 
of  sand  whose  chill  rose  up  like  vapor  and 
breathed  into  the  timid  heart;  after  inter¬ 
minable  days  of  silent  march,  broken  by 
Moffatt’s  hateful  laughter,  days  when  we 
came  to  loathe  each  other’s  company,  but 
drew  back,  appalled,  at  the  thought  of 
traversing  that  aching  wilderness  alone,  we 
came  suddenly  one  night  upon  a  pale  light 
flickering  in  the  desert. 

Tremulously  we  approached,  fearing  it 
might  be  only  fata  morgana;  and  thus  we 
came  upon  a  caravansaiy’.  For  we  had  un- 
expect^ly  arrived  at  the  crossing  of  two 
almost  forgotten  caravan  routes. 

An  old  Mongol  still  kept  charge;  and  in 
the  yard  there  was  a  pile  of  charcoal,  left 
there  long  ago  to  lighten  the  burden  of  fast 
weakening  camels.  It  was  the  only  habita¬ 
tion  for  many  a  week’s  journey  in  that 
frigid  waste.  The  building  was  of  earth, 
seven  feet  high  and  perhaps  sixty  feet  long, 
partitioned  into  rooms  by  earth  walls,  and 
pierced  by  w’indows  of  greasy  paper,  ])asted 
on  lattice  frames.  An  earth  stockade  for 
the  shelter  of  cattle  enclosed  the  inn. 
forlorn  place  it  was,  but  to  us  it  seemed 
the  perfection  of  comfort. 

We  entered  and  took  possession.  The 
inn-keeper  brought  us  boiling  water,  and 
we  bathed  for  the  first  time  in  almost  two 
months.  Peirce  and  Moffatt  shared  a  room, 
and  I  allowed  Tatour  to  come  in  with  me. 
The  servants  were  made  comfortable  in  a 
larger  room;  and  the  cattle  were  fed,  water¬ 
ed  from  a  well  sunk  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  by  order  of  some  forgotten  khan — a 
variation  from  the  snow’  w’e  usually  carried 
to  quench  their  thirst — and  sheltered  under 
the  wall  opposite  our  rooms. 

The  rooms  were  small,  and  so  compact 
was  the  clay  of  which  they  were  construct¬ 
ed  that  we  felt  stifled  after  our  many  weeks 
in  a  kibitka,  and  it  became  necessary  to  t^ 
a  few’  small  squares  of  pap)er  from  the  win¬ 
dow’s.  Despite  this  precaution,  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  I  awoke  with  a  throbbing 
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headache  from  the  charcoal  fumes.  Mof- 
fatt  and  Peirce  suffered  the  same  ill  effects; 
so,  instead  of  the  day’s  respite  sweetening 
our  tempers,  we  were  more  surly  and  vicious 
than  ever. 

Presently  I  became  disgusted  with  my 
companions  and  withdrew  to  write  many 
letters,  trusting  that  some  time  after  our 
departure  an  Urga-bound  caravan  might 
pick  them  up  and  carry  them  back  to 
China.  From  the  neighboring  room  came 
the  occasional  sound  of  altercation,  broken 
fitfully  by  rolling  gusts  of  laughter  that 
ended  in  gurgling  chuckles.  Invariably  af¬ 
terward  came  the  sound  of  Peirce’s  voice, 
now  degenerated  into  a  whine. 

“For  the  love  of  heaven,  Moffatt,  let  me 
have  some  peacel  I  can’t  think — my  head’s 
bursting  —  and  you  rack  it  with  every 
sound.” 

But  the  laughter  continued. 

Tatour  sat  near  me,  drawing  on  a  hookah 
requisitioned  from  the  old  inn-keej)er.  his 
eyes  fixed  steadfastly  on  the  wall,  utterly 
(Usregarding  the  chatter  of  the  old  man, 
who  sometimes  came  and  squatted  by  us 
to  pick  up  scraps  of  news  from  the  outer 
world.  All  afternoon  Tatour  remained 
thus,  saying  nothing,  and  I  knew  he  was 
meditating  some  de>'iltiy. 

\t  dinner  in  the  evening  I  expressed  a 
regret  that  was  in  my  heart.  “It’s  a 
shame,”  said  I,  “that  we  must  be  leaving 
to-morrow.” 

Peirce’s  face  went  pale;  he  looked  hag¬ 
gard  and  desjjerate.  “Why  must  we?” 

“Well,  the  inn-keeper  says  the  snows  are 
filling  up  the  passes.  .■Knd  if  they’re  closed 
when  we  reach  the  mountains,  it’s  camel 
meat  and  our  own  company — unless  some 
of  us  freeze — until  late  spring.” 

Peirce  groaned  involuntarily  and  Moffatt 
clucked  mirthlessly.  But  there  was  no  es¬ 
caping  the  fact.  Accordingly,  after  a  fruit¬ 
less  discussion  we  turned  in  early,  heaping 
our  braziers  with  charcoal  to  make  sure  of 
one  more  night  of  warmth.  I  took  the  pre¬ 
caution  of  tearing  more  paper  from  my  win¬ 
dow  to  clear  away  the  fumes.  My  compan¬ 
ions  remained  awake  for  some  time,  drink¬ 
ing  hot  tea-and-rum;  I  could  hear  their 
wices,  and  I  knew  Moffatt  was  tormenting 
the  little  fellow.  Eventually  I  dozed  off; 
but  shortly  before  midnight  there  came  a 
tap  on  the  door,  and  Peirce  came  in  looking 
dreadfully  cold  and  shaken. 

“Steve,  I  can’t  stay  in  the  same  room 


with  that  man,”  he  complained  fretfully. 
“Let  me  come  in  with  you.”  I  could  see 
that  he  was  really  suffering.  A  black  rage 
stormed  into  my  heart.  I  think  perhaps  it 
was  born  of  fear.  .  .  . 

Shreyer,  that  most  paternal  of  friends — 
my  old  mess-mate  at  Kalgan — had  warned 
me  with  significant  persistence  to  frustrate 
just  such  situations.  Many  a  tale  he  had 
told  of  the  Silent  Places  in  the  far  North 
to  prove  that  such  beginnings  had  tragic 
endings.  Suddenly  I  felt  the  gone  sensa¬ 
tion  of  a  boy  who  loses  his  grip  in  the  first 
great  crisis;  and  I  longed  for  the  little  Kal¬ 
gan  bungalow,  for  Shreyer,  and  his  cool 
gray  eyes  and  great  warm  heart.  I  could 
see  nothing  before  us  but  ruin,  desolation, 
and  maybe  death. 

I  do  not  think  I  minded  the  idea  of  death 
so  much  as  the  thought  of  my  corpse  sprawl¬ 
ed  in  frigid  solitude  upon  the  barren  bosom 
of  the  desert.  I  shuddered.  Was  there  no 
way  to  wither  the  root  of  this  dissension? 
Certainly  something  desperate  ought  to  be 
done. 

Nevertheless.  I  composed  myself  and 
looked  at  Tatour:  “This  is  an  occasion  for 
hospitality.’’ 

Without  a  word  he  rose  and  passed  into 
the  servants’  room;  but  I  was  surprised  to 
see  him  smile  queerly  as  he  went. 

Peirce  could  not  get  to  sleep  at  all.  and 
his  wakefulness  made  me  anxious.  Eventu¬ 
ally,  however,  he  became  silent,  and  I  rolled 
over  quietly  and  looked  at  him.  In  the 
faint  light  I  could  see  that  he  was  fumbling 
at  a  phial,  trx-ing  to  extract  a  pill.  I  gasped. 
Had  he  come  to  that  pass? 

.  “Be  careful  you  haven’t  the  wrong  dojnr. 
there,”  I  cautioned. 

There  was  a  quick  intake  of  breath  and. 
startled,  he  dropped  the  phial.  “PillsI” 
he  cried  shrilly.  “Only  pills  to  make  me 
sleep.”  There  was  a  restless  light  in  his 
eyes ;  and  I  scrutinized  him  fearfully. 
“We’ve  got  to  be  careful,”  I  thought,  “or 
this  desert  will  drive  him  mad.” 

“Now  I’ve  lost  them — and  I  can’t  sleej) 
— I  can’t  sleep,  Steve,”  he  complained. 

But  at  last  he  did.  .  .  . 

Hours  before  the  sun  climbed  out  of 
China,  while  the  stars  still  shone  so  clearly 
that  they  lacked  their  sparkling  tips,  I 
awoke  and  drew  myself  out  of  my  sleeping- 
bag.  Stepping  out  into  the  yard,  I  aroused 
the  inn-keeper  and  began  to  bestir  the 
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camels  and  servants.  Shortly  afterward  the 
yard  was  awake,  the  camels  grumbling  deep 
in  their  throats  at  being  disturbed,  and  the 
ponies  stamping  and  snorting  with  renewed 
vigor  after  the  brief  respite  from  their  long 
march,  and  munching  noisily  at  their  morn¬ 
ing  meal. 

The  old  Mongol  inn-keeper  came  out, 
swinging  a  steaming  kettle  of  tea  in  one 
hand  and  beating  his  chest  with  the  other. 
The  servants  busied  themselves  saddling 
the  p)onies,  collecting  the  bedding  and  bag¬ 
gage,  and  loading  the  camels.  By  the  time 
we  were  ready  to  move,  Peirce  was  also  out, 
appearing  unusually  worn,  I  thought,  de¬ 
spite  his  night’s  rest.  He  was  running  up 
and  down  the  yard  to  induce  good  circula¬ 
tion.  Moffatt  had  not  yet  made  an  ap¬ 
pearance. 

“He’s  mighty  slow,”  I  growled  to  Peirce; 
but  instead  of  answering  me  he  merely 
looked  startled.  I  walked  over  to  the  door 
and  hammered,  feeling  that  he  was  still 
staring  at  me.  Failing  to  arouse  Moffatt 
by  my  shouts,  I  pushed  open  the  door. 

“Phewl”  I  sniffed.  “Why  the  deuce 
didn’t  you  tear  out  more  paper?  It’s  rot¬ 
ten  stuffy  in  here.” 

Then  I  cast  an  astonished  glance  at  the 
apertures  we  had  made  two  nights  before. 
They  were  carefully  stuffed  up! 

“The  ass!”  I  exclaimed,  turning  to  Peirce. 

But  Peirce  had  not  followed  behind  me, 
as  I  had  thought;  he  was  still  trotting  up 
and  down  the  yard.  I  hesitated  till  I  caught 
his  eye;  he  quickly  shifted  his  gaze  and 
moved  still  farther  away.  I  paused  doubt¬ 
fully,  then  threw  the  doors  wide  and,  step¬ 
ping  over  to  Moffatt,  shook  him.  He  turn¬ 
ed  heaxily  under  the  force  of  my  grip,  but 
made  no  sound. 

Suddenly  I  felt  ver\'  cold.  I  stepped 
backward  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  room 
without  shifting  my  eyes.  I  stared  appre¬ 
hensively  at  Moffatt’s  great  form,  a  strange 
revolt  in  my  brain.  “Peirce! — Tatour! — 
Quick,  a  light,  for  God’s  sake!  Moffatt’s 
hurt!” 

Before  they  came  running,  I  stepped 
quickly  to  the  window  and  tore  the  stuffing 
from  the  apertures:  I  didn’t  want  it  to  be 
necessarx’  to  convict  a  man  before  the  end 
of  the  journey.  And  certainly  there  was 
plain  e\'idence  of  guilt  here. 

They  brought  a  light  and  flashed  it  in 
Moffatt’s  face.  He  was  strangely  pallid 
and  his  hea\y  cheeks  looked  swollen.  When 


he  saw  the  body  Peirce  reeled  and  seemed 
about  to  fall,  but  steadied  himself  by  a  tre¬ 
mendous  effort.  I  was  very  much  shaken 
myself,  though  I  had  sense  enough'to  keep 
cool.  I  held  a  mirror  to  Moffatt’s  lips:  no 
vapor  gathered  on  it.  I  rested  my  hand  on 
the  thick  jacket  over  his  heart:  it  was  still. 
We  carried  him  outside,  chafing  his  hands, 
pumping  his  arms,  blowing  in  his  mouth. 

It  was  all  useless;  he  was  dead. 

“Kismet,”  said  Tatour  blandly,  but  re¬ 
treated  a  step  when  I  looked  at  him.  Then 
he  returned  my  gaze  with  a  startled  expres¬ 
sion  of  apprehension  that  haunted  me  after¬ 
ward. 

“I  might  have  gone,  too!  Thank  God  I 
left  the  room,”  faltered  Peirce,  almost  hys¬ 
terically.  He  caught  my  gaze,  gulped  sud¬ 
denly,  and  was  silent. 

The  inn-keeper  was  distracted.  “Please 
God,  most  exalted  one,  you  will  impute 
nothing  to  my  inn.” 

My  glance  rested  on  the  heaped  brazier. 

“  ’Tis  fortunate,”  I  said  as  steadily  as  I 
could,  “that  we  had  separate  rooms — that 
the  will  of  God  directed  us  to  tear  out  the 
windows  and  let  heaven’s  wind  blow  in. 
Fortunate,  too,  that  we  do  not  tarr>’  here.” 

He  gasped  and  stumbled  away. 

The  .\merican  sentiment  concerning 
burial-at-home  prompted  us  to  take  the 
corpse  with  us.  We  bound  it  to  a  camel  and 
filed  away  to  the  westward,  the  swish-swish 
of  the  camels’  pads  sounding  like  the  shuffle 
of  mourners’  feet,  and  the  clunking  bells 
tolling  a  dirge  at  ever\'  stride.  It  was  a 
mournful  procession,  rendered  more  so  by 
the  realization  that  we  were  now  in  the 
desert  of  Lob — that  devil-haunted  region 
where  invisible  armies  march  by  in  the  night 
and  sweet-voiced  beings  come  and  whisper 
in  the  ears  of  the  drowsy  trav'eler  who  tarries. 

The  great  frozen  corpse,  wobbling  about 
on  the  camel’s  back,  developed  into  a  night¬ 
mare  riding  forth  in  the  light  of  day.  It 
made  us  distraught  and  careless;  the  sen- 
ants  were  similarly  affected.  Camps  were 
slovenly  pitched,  and  the  cattle  neglected. 

One  night  the  camel  bearing  Moffatt’s 
corpse — tethered  far  from  the  others  by  the 
fearful  serv’ants — strayed  away  and  did  not 
return.  By  morning  sand  had  blown  over 
the  tracks  and  it  was  useless  to  search. 
Nev'ertheless  we  went  into  camp,  .\lter 
.sp>ending  two  days  in  a  fruitless  hunt  we  set 
out  again  as  night  was  falling. 


"ALLAH-IL-ALLAH  !  THE  WAYS  OF  GOD  ARE  STRANGE!”  EXCLAIMED  TATOl'R.  ‘‘SEI 
HOW  THE  LITTLE  MAN  CAME  !  HE  STAGGERED — HE  CRAWLED  !  AND  THERE,  YONDER 
THE  FAT  COW  SITS  AND  LAVGHS  AT  HIM!” 
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The  silence  of  the  desert  is  a  crushing, 
palpitating  silence  which  keeps  the  nerves 
on  edge  and  makes  one  long  to  scream,  yet 
fear  to  do  so  because  one  knows  no  echo 
answers  back.  The  voice  is  swallowed  by 
the  night  at  a  single  gulp. 

We  rode  in  silence,  Peirce  and  I.  With¬ 
out  rational  purpose,  in  the  cold  emptiness 
of  the  night  we  drew  close  together,  full  of 
an  unknown  dread — riding  close  behind  the 
cavalcade,  wrapped  in  melancholy  thoughts. 
The  Spirit  of  Lob  obsessed  us.  In  the  midst 
of  a  profound  silence,  suddenly  Peirce  threw 
his  hands  to  his  mouth  and  choked  back  a 
scream.  Our  ponies  stood  still,  snorting. 
My  heart  swelled  with  apprehension. 

Fifty  yards  in  front  of  us  our  little  cara¬ 
van  wound  slowly  on,  unmindful  of  our  ter¬ 
ror.  But  out  of  the  darkness,  first  from, 
under  our  very  feet,  then  from  the  air  about 
us,  came  a  rippling  chuckle  —  low,  soft 
laughter  which  bubbled  up  about  us,  higher 
and  higher,  until  we  expected  to  hear  it  end 
in  a  full-throated  burst  of  Moffatt’s  laugh¬ 
ter.  Instead,  it  gurgled  away  and  died  out 
with  a  sob.  Silence  again  engulfed  us, 
broken  only  by  our  hea\y  breathing  and 
the  panting  of  the  horses. 

“God  I — Heaven  I”  croaked  the  little  scien¬ 
tist.  Clutching  frantically  at  his  pommel, 
he  spurred  up  to  the  caravan,  with  me  at 
his  heels,  foolish  with  fear. 

The  caravan  moved  slowly  on,  the  serv¬ 
ants  wrapped  thick  in  their  sheepskins, 
sound  asleep  on  the  camels’  backs,  and  Ta- 
tour  riding  unconcernedly  ahead. 

Peirce  and  I  looked  furtively  at  each 
other.  A’  fiction  can  not  be  created  simul¬ 
taneously  in  the  minds  of  two  men.  Yet, 
so  violent  had  been  our  agitation,  I  was  in¬ 
clined  to  be  hysterical.  A  cold  terror  seem¬ 
ed  to  enter  into  the  heart  of  Peirce,  a  terror 
he  tried  to  hide  with  incessant  talk.  He 
crowded  close  to  me  and  commenced  to 
chatter  on  indifferent  subjects,  wandering 
far  from  the  regions  of  desert  and  frost  to 
warmer,  happier  lands  and  tender  memories. 

He  spoke  of  Moffatt — an  unfortunate 
topic;  but  he  seemed  unable  to  abandon  it. 
VVhen  I  grew  tired  of  his  chatter,  he  slump¬ 
ed  inertly  in  the  saddle,  his  eyes  fixed  va¬ 
cantly  on  the  pommel,  mumbling  to  himself. 
All  of  a  sudden  I  was  surprised  to  hear  him 
chuckle — Moffatt’s  chuckle,  low’  and  gurg¬ 
ling-swelling  in  volume,  but  ending  in  a 
sob.  I  tum^  swiftly  and  looked  at  him. 

He  was  sitting  bolt  upright  in  his  saddle. 


clutching  at  the  pommel,  and  staring  with 
bulging  eyes  off  into  the  darkness — his  lips 
tight  clos^! 

The  laughter  ceased. 

It  was  immediately  followed  by  faint 
strains  of  soft,  sweet  music,  like  sand  pour¬ 
ing  into  glass  and  silver  basins.  Penetrating 
through  the  music  came  a  low,  insistent 
whisper  that  seemed  an  entreaty,  then  a 
command.  I  yielded  to  it,  and  would  have 
irresistibly  followed  it  into  the  desert;  but 
at  the  instant  Peirce  turned  on  me  with 
w’ild,  staring  eyes. 

■“I  can’t  stand  iti”  he  cried.  “It’s  Mof¬ 
fatt  callingl — I  gave  him  one  tablet — two 
tablets!  He  drank  'em  in  his  tea. — Ha,  I 
stopped  that  hellish  laughter  —  but  I 
thought  he’d  only  sleep — ’’  The  voice  broke 
into  a  hoarse  scream  of  laughter,  a  frightful 
m.ocker\’  of  Mofi'att’s  chuckle.  He  wheeled 
his  pony  and  tore  off  into  the  darkness 
across  the  desert.  moment  and  he  had 
disappeared  over  the  dunes. 

For  several  seconds  I  remained  petrified 
with  fear,  then,  gathering  my  senses,  I 
dashed  furiously  up  to  the  fast  disappearing 
caravan  and  brought  it  to  a  halt. 

We  kept  a  bright  fire  blazing  in  the  open 
until  the  silver  desert  sun  came  up  and 
drove  the  ghastly  moon  away.  With  the 
light  my  courage  revived.  Taking  Tatour 
with  me,  I  scoured  the  desert  within  a 
radius  of  several  miles. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  discovered  cam¬ 
el-tracks.  Tatour,  squatting  on  his  haunch¬ 
es,  analyzed  them  in  a  moment. 

“Lost  camel  passed  two  days  since,  bear¬ 
ing  a  heaw  burden.  It  can  not  be  far  from 
here;  it  was  almost  dead.” — There  was  no 
eagerness  in  his  voice.  “The  kibilka  is 
warm,  and  the  desert  is  cold;  but — ”  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  looked  west¬ 
ward. 

“We  are  in  the  hands  of  God,”  I  said. 
“We  can’t  turn  back.” 

The  setting  sun  was  gleaming  palely 
through  a  light  haze  of  dust,  like  a  Chinese 
brass  mirror  behind  a  wisp  of  incense  smoke, 
when  we  reached  the  crest  of  a  long  hillock, 
hard  as  granite  beneath  the  cold,  and  came 
upon  the  object  of  our  search.  We  threw 
our  ponies  back  on  their  haunches  at  the 
sudden  discovery;  the  wind  went  out  of  me 
in  a  single,  long-^rawn  sigh,  and  despite  his 
stoicism  Tatour ’s  breath  came  whistling 
through  his  teeth. 

On  one  slope  of  the  depression,  with  its 
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I  shaggy  head  thrust  out  on  the  sand,  lay 
the  lost  camel;  and  on  its  back,  partly 
broken  loose  from  the  lashings,  tilted  back¬ 
ward  at  a  sharp  angle  against  the  second 
hump,  arms  flung  out  in  a  grotesque  gesture, 
head  toppling  over  with  the  face  turned  to¬ 
ward  the  sky,  and  a  terrible  expression  of 
hilarity  on  the  countenance — as  a  tipsy  friar 
I  might  have  looked  confronted  by  a  death’s 
head — sat  Moffatt’s  corpse,  the  frozen  fig- 
!  ure  of  mirth. 

Ij  Still  more  terrible  was  the  sight  of  little 

Peirce  about  fifteen  yards  distant  from  the 
camel,  flat  on  his  face  in  an  attitude  of  per¬ 
fect  prostration.  His  footsteps  gave  the 
.  tragic  explanation  of  his  attitude. 

I  “Allah-il-Allah!  The  ways  of  God  are 
strange!”  exclaimed  Tatour  in  the  strangest 
of  voices,  combining  a  deep  tone  of  perplex¬ 
ity,  relief,  and  chagrin.  “See  how  the  little 
man  came!  He  fell  from  his  pony;  but  the 
I  voices  kept  calling  him!  He  staggered — he 
crawled!  Then  he  died!  And  there,  yon¬ 
der,  the  fat  cow  sits  and  laughs  at  him!” 

“The  voices!”  I  cried.  “Then  you,  too, 
heard?” 

“Assuredly.  But  a  few  words  from  the 
Prasjna  dispel  the  illusion.  The  voices  that 
lead  a  guilty  heart  to  doom  ciy  loudest  from 
within.”  His  glance  pierced  my  soul;  then, 
I  thought,  he  grinned. 

We  had  not  entered  the  depression,  hav¬ 
ing  halted  our  ponies  with  much  plowing 
up  of  sand  on  the  very  edge  of  the  long 
slope.  I  was  rapidly  becoming  unnerved 
by  the  situation.  The  Tartar’s  compla¬ 
cency,  however,  w'as  shaming  me  into  a 
show'  of  courage.  At  the  veiy  moment 
!  when  I  felt  my  confidence  had  returned, 
from  the  direction  of  the  grinning  corpse  on 
the  frozen  camel  came  clearly  but  softly  the 
sound  of  a  mirthless  giggle!  Instantly  it 
was  succeeded  by  a  subdued  babble  and  the 
faintest  sounds  of  music. 

With  a  great  cr\'  I  whirled  about  on  my 
mount  and  charged,  panic-stricken,  across 
the  desert.  After  a  moment’s  hesitation, 
Tatour  followed,  gaining  on  me  because  he 
was  a  lighter  man,  and  keeping  my  pony 
to  the  track  of  the  day’s  march.  I  do  not 
think  his  solicitude  came  from  a  heart  of 
love  for  me,  but  no  doubt  he  realized  that 
at  least  one  man  of  authority  was  necessary' 
to  settle  the  score  of  earthly  debts — and  to 
explain  things  to  inquisitive  officials. 

When  we  reached  the  kibitka  several  hours 
later,  our  ponies,  despite  the  mar\’elous  en¬ 


durance  for  wiiich  the  breed  is  famed,  were 
almost  ruined.  I  staggered  in,  and  drank 
myself  to  sleep. 

At  noon  the  following  day  we  resumed 
the  depressing  march,  after  I  had  taken 
care  to  stuff  my  ears  with  cotton  and  bind 
them  round  so  that  no  slightest  sound  could 
penetrate.  I  went  afoot,  clinging  to  the 
stirrup  on  my  worn-out  jxrny,  and  all  that 
day  I  dragged  along  in  a  stupor,  almost 
wholly  unconscious  of  anything  about  me. 

The  next  day  I  started  off  as  before,  but 
several  hours  of  it  brought  me  back  to  earth 
and  the  consideration  of  physical  discom¬ 
forts.  Walking  even  on  hard  ground  in  Gil- 
ghat  boots,  reenforced  with  Hsuan  Hua 
leather,  is  a  feat  that  only  large  men  can 
accomplish.  But  when  the  surface  is  cold 
sand  broken  up  by  the  shuffling  of  camels' 
pads,  it  is  not  long  before  a  numbing  fatigue 
creeps  over  the  strongest. 

My  gaze  dropped  to  my  feet,  and  I 
watched  with  fascinated  interest  the  way 
the  huge  boots  sloshed  through  the  metallic 
sand,  and  sent  the  pebbles  bouncing  briskly 
about;  for  they  are  veiy*  resilient  when  the 
frost  enters  them.  In  the  gullies  the  sand 
seemed  stagnant,  but  on  top  of  the  hum¬ 
mocks  sand  and  pebbles  would  break  away 
and  slide  and  skip  down  the  slopes.  My 
thoughts  went  back  to  the  beaches  at  home 
— the  booming  surf,  the  ebbing  ripples,  the 
musical  gurgles,  and  the  sibilant  whispers 
of  the  bubbling  water  on  the  sand.  How 
vivid  the  recollection  was — the  warm  sun. 
the  cries  of  the  birds,  the  song  of  the  sea! 
I  could  almost  hear  it. 

I  kicked  a  pile  of  sand  and  pebbles  down 
the.  slope. 

All  of  a  sudden  a  wild  idea  flashed  into 
my  head,  a  fleeting  thought  whose  reaction 
almost  nauseated  me.  Ripping  off  my  head- 
coverings  with  feverish  haste,  I  dropped  on 
all  fours  and  put  my  ear  to  the  ground. 

“.\h-h-h!”  I  sighed,  in  relief,  disgust, 
then  joy — an  infinite  joy.  For,  rising  from 
the  sifting  particles  of  glass-like  sand  and 
wind-worn  pebbles,  sliding  and  rolling  down 
the  slope,  came  the  sound  of  low,  sweet 
music,  soft,  gurgling  laughter,  sibilant  whis¬ 
pers,  sighs  and  sobs,  and  subdued  chuckling, 
which  the  thin,  cold  air  magnified  into  the 
volume  of  quiet  human  voices. 

Flashed  through  my  mind  a  vision  of  poor 
little  Peirce  staggering  and  crawling  across 
that  last  fifty  yards  of  frozen  waste,  an¬ 
swering  the  voice  of  his  remorse.  Followed 
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the  memon*  of  commands  whispered  insist¬ 
ently  in  my  ears,  and  the  agonized  struggle 
against  the  almost  ovenvhelming  desire  to 
obey  the  call. 

The  voice  of  doom  calls  from  a  guilty 
heart,  Tatour  had  said. 

I  shuddered,  sitting  back  on  my  haunches 
and  dropping  my  face  in  my  hands.  Then 
I  laughed  softly  but  hysterically,  rocking 
my  body  back  and  forth.  Finally  I  looked 
up;  Tatour  was  standing  beside  his  horse, 
eyeing  me  from  a  distance,  and  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  apprehension  I  had  before  seen  was 
again  on  his  face. 

“The  pebbles  and  the  sand  were  the 
voices!”  I  cried. 

“Certainly.” 

“Then  why — ?” 

But  he  turned  his  head  to  one  side  and 
blew  his  nose  with  his  fingers — the  Tartar’s 
universal  e.xpression  of  disgust  and  scorn. 
The  relief  which  my  discovery  brought  had 
aroused  my  spirit.  Stung  by  the  insult,  I 
sprang  to  my  feet. 

“What  dog's  action  is  this?”  I  demanded, 
approaching  him. 

“Forgive  it,  excellency” — he  was  plainly 
abashed — “how  could  I  mean  it  for  thee? 
It  was  but  at  a  thought  that  came  in  my 
head,  and  concerns  me  closely.” 

I  could  see  he  spoke  the  truth;  and  there 
was  a  certain  significance  in  his  tone  that 
gave  birth  to  a  disturbing  reflection. 

When  we  struck  the  first  outpost  of  civil¬ 
ization  ten  days  later,  at  Lob — for  we  had 
swerved  southwest  of  the  Altais — I  was  a 
changed  man.  I  had  entered  the  wilderness 
at  Kwei  Hua  young,  red-cheeked,  and  lusty. 
I  came  out  of  it  gray-haired,  gaunt,  and 
broken. 

Eventually  we  reached  Kashgar,  where 
our  story  was  told  with  such  modifications 
as  I  considered  necessary  to  make  crime 
appear  accident,  and  to  create  martyrs  of 
men  whose  only  fault  was  that  the  desert 
madness  had  come  upon  them.  I  could 
afford  to  be  generous,  I  thought  grimly;  but 
I  had  a  doubt  about  dismissing  Tatour. 

I  discharged  the  servants,  sold  the  cattle, 
made  my  depositions,  and  proceeded  to 
Moscow.  Two  weeks  later  in  St.  Petersburg 
I  was  tr>’ing  to  wipe  out  in  a  whirl  of  dis¬ 
tractions  the  corrosive  memory  of  that  des¬ 


ert  drama.  All  the  gayety  of  the  capital 
would  have  availed  naught,  however,  had  I 
not  been  joined  by  Shreyer,  my  old  Kalgan 
messmate  and  monitor.  Anticipating  the 
time  of  my  arrival  in  St.  Petersburg,  he  had 
taken  the  trans-Siberian  mail  and  by  rare 
good  fortune  met  me  in  Moscow  and  ar¬ 
bitrarily  assumed  charge  of  my  affairs.  I 
freely  opened  my  heart  to  him,  telling  him 
the  whole  stor>' — almost  the  whole  story— 
and  his  sympathetic  understanding  was  just 
the  balm  I  needed. 

But  the  story  was  not  ended,  and  the 
greatest  shock  of  all  came  to  me  while 
Shreyer  was  beside  me  in  a  big  armchair 
before  my  peaceful  open  fire.  It  was  a  let¬ 
ter — a  letter  sent  from  Petro-Alexandro\  sk. 
It  was  from  Tatour.  I  had  difficulty  de¬ 
ciphering  it;  for  he  was  no  fool  to  whisper 
secrets  in  the  ear  of  a  market  scribe.  When 
the  porter  handed  it  to  me,  Shreyer  looked 
up  inquiringly;  so  perforce  I  read  it  aloud, 
line  by  line,  with  an  air  of  amused  interest, 
until  I  approached  the  conclusion,  where 
my  manner  must  suddenly  have  changed. 

This  was  the  important  part; — 

“ - Of  what  avail  is  the  vengeance  of 

man  if  the  avenger  be  not  known?  I  have  troubled 
myself  to  think  on  this  matter,  therefore  I  now  in¬ 
form  you,  that  you,  who  looked  on  my  shame,  may 
know  how  the  blood  debt  was  paid.  Think  you 
that  the  little  man  with  the  soul  of  a  louse  would  do 
a  deed  of  blood? — ”  (Of  course  Tatour  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  pills.]  “What  strange  devil  threw  sand  in 
thine  eyes?  Is  it  customary  for  an  Englishman  to 
sleep  in  the  warmth  of  an  inn  wrapped  in  a  thick 
woolen  jacket  and  an  extra  sheepskin  coat?  Had 
not  the  hand  of  God  withheld  thy  hand,  thou  must 
have  removed  the  thick  jackets.  A  knife  through 
the  back  ribs  need  not  be  broad  to  penetrate  the 
heart.  .\nd  blood  flows  slowly  after  midnight!” 

Who  would  have  dreamed  of  blood?  .  .  . 

I  crushed  the  paper  tremulously  and  toss¬ 
ed  it  in  the  grate,  where  it  flared  up,  crum¬ 
bled  into  sparks,  and  vanished.  The  thing 
completely  unnerved  me.  As  I  gazed  dully 
into  the  flames  and  watched  the  last  spark 
of  evidence  crumbling  away,  I  chuckled. 
Then,,  suddenly,  oblivious  to  the  presence 
of  Shreyer,  oblivious  to  everything  save  my 
own  thoughts,  these  treacherous  words  tum¬ 
bled  from  my  lips: 

“Then  there  were  two  reasons  why  it 
was  unnecessary  for  me  to  stuff  those  win¬ 
dows! —  But  which — which  of  us  reached 
him  first?” 
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THE  MODERN 
IMPECUNIOUS  CAVALIER 
TO  HIS  SUMMER  LOVE 


By  James  Shelley  Hamilton 


Call  me  not  sour  or  crabbed  boor  '  | 

When  from  the  witchery 
Of  thy  rehned  yet  potent  lure  I 

Back  to  the  town  I  fly.  i  I 

I 

True,  a  new  job  1  now  must  chase  ! 

Instead  of  tennis-balls. 

But  I'm  the  one  who  has  to  face 

That  duty  when  it  calls.  j  ^ 

Y ou  should  not  worry,  whate’er  fall, 

Nor  my  poor  fate  deplore.  '  i 

I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  at  all,  ' ' 

Had  I  to  love  thee  more.  | 

i 
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jN  APRIL  20,  the  screams  of  dy¬ 
ing  women  and  children  called 
the  attention  of  the  country  to 

-  Colorado’s  industrial  war.  In 

one  black  day  the  Ludlow  tent  colony,  shel¬ 
tering  fourteen  hundred  human  beings,  was 
wijjed  out  of  existence.  Until  dark  the  ma¬ 
chine  guns  of  the  militia  “fanned”  the  doom¬ 
ed  camp.  Either  from  torch  or  bullet,  the 
3 


flimsy  canvas  coverings  burst  into  blaze, 
forcing  mothers  and  little  ones  to  choose 
between  death  by  shot  and  death  by  flame. 

A  boy  sprang  into  the  open  to  save  his 
sister.  His  head  was  blown  off.  Frenzied 
women,  clasping  babies,  ran  for  cover  like 
hunted  rabbits,  calling  upon  older  children 
who  were  too  paralyzed  with  fear  to  follow. 
Others  huddl^  like  rats  in  the  safety  pits 

7SS 


BdUors  Note  :—The 
war  in  Colorado  will  not 
be  ended  by  the  presence 
of  Federal  troops,  nor  by 
the  punishment  of  a  strike 
leader,  a  lieutenant,  or  a 
governor  as  scapegoat. 
Not  until  the  causes  are 
studied — and  eliminated 
— will  trouble  be  over. 

For  years  George  Creel 
has  been  familiar  with 
Colorado  avoirs,  political 
and  industrial.  He  has 
the  fairness  to  isolate  the 
germ  of  hatred  that  infects 
that  state,  and  the  opti¬ 
mism  to  see  peace  and 
righteousness  in  the  end. 
His  broad  interpretation 
of  the  miserable  truth  and 
of  the  clashing  points  of 
view  will  be  helpful  to  a 
sane  study  of  a  situation 
that  is  surrounded  by 
prejudice. 


Vniarwtd  #  .V.  T, 

MINE  GUARDS  ON  DUTY. 
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and  were  burned  alive.  Their  men,  firing 
from  the  arroyos,  were  held  back  from  res¬ 
cue  by  a  wall  of  lead. 

There  will  always  be  dispute  about  the 
facts  of  Ludlow.  Only  combatants  witness¬ 
ed  the  fighting,  and  for  thirty-six  hours  the 
vdctorious  militia  threw  an  impenetrable 
cordon  about  the  field,  barring  nurses,  under¬ 
takers,  civil  ofl&cers,  and  newspapermen  alike, 
and  preventing  any  instant  investigation. 

The  soldiers  insist  upon  it  as  a  battle 
started  by  the  strikers.  The  strikers  de¬ 
clare  it  a  massacre  planned  in  cold  blood  by 
the  militia,  asserting  that  Tikas  and  Flyer*, 
their  leaders,  were  clubbed  and  shot  after 
capture,  and  strengthening  their  case  by 
pointing  out  that  while  only  one  soldier 
was  killed,  their  own  fatalities  were  twenty. 
That  two  were  women  and  eleven  children 
injected  a  madness  into  the  situation  that 
destroyed  the  mental  balance  of  the  entire 
state. 

A  thousand  women,  led  by  the  widow  of 
former  Chief  Justice  Steele,  entered  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Governor  Ammons  ind  commanded 
him  to  put  an  end  to  murder.  Seven  thou¬ 
sand  citizens  stood  for  hours  in  the  drench¬ 
ing  rain  on  the  State  House  lawn,  crying 
out  against  the  Ludlow  horror,  and  brand¬ 
ing  Ammons  and  the  Rockefellers  as  acces¬ 
sories  to  the  slaughter  of  babes. 

The  unions,  proclaiming  a  battle  to  the 
death  in  defense  of  life  and  liberty,  issued  a 
call  to  arms,  and  the  entire  working  class 
rocked  in  a  passion  of  response.  Even 
while  the  full  strength  of  the  militia  massed 
near  Ludlow  once  again,  the  furious  strik¬ 
ers  commenced  to  attack  in  the  adjoining 
counties  of  Huerfano  and  Fremont,  while 
up  in  Boulder  County,  heart  of  the  northern 
field,  an  armed  peace  was  shattered  by  sud¬ 
den  and  continuous  fighting  around  the 
mine  stockades. 

A  weeping,  hysterical  governor,  a  blood- 
drunk  soldiery,  crazed  strikers,  an  armed 
working  class,  and  a  passion-swept  people — 
these  were  the  conditions  on  April  28  when 
President  Wilson  ordered  Federal  troops 
into  Colorado  for  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  the  preserv'ation  of  order. 

Ail  of  which  can  mean  no  more  than  bed¬ 
lam  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  un¬ 
less  accompanied  by  reference  to  the  in- 

•  The  Military  Commission  reporting  May  third  found  that 
Tikss  and  Flyer  had  been  shot  with  soft-ncned  bullets  and 
that  the  militia  had  deliberately  fired  the  tents  of  the  Ludlow 
colony.  This  Commission  recommended  court-martial  for 
the  omcers  and  men  involved. 


dustrial  strife  that  has  poisoned  Colorado 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  Ludlow  was  no 
accident,  but  part  of  a  logical,  orderly  se¬ 
quence.  It  could  have  been  prophesied  ex¬ 
actly,  and  it  must  be  prophesied  again  un¬ 
less  the  underlying  causes  are  removed. 

The  struggle,  in  its  essence,  is  not  an  in¬ 
dustrial  dispute  but  a  class  war.  Behind  all 
the  demands  for  shorter  hours,  better  wages, 
and  improved  conditions,  there  is  the  bitter 
insistence  that  labor  be  given  an  equal  voice 
in  the  determination  of  industry’s  rules  and 
regulations.  Behind  all  the  “open  shop” 
clamor  of  the  mine-owners  there  is  an  even 
bitterer  insistence  that  the  workers  learn  to 
“know  their  places,^’  and  quit  trying  to 
bridge  the  God-made  chasm  between  mas¬ 
ter  and  servant.  It  is  through  unioniza¬ 
tion — the  right  to  collective  bargaining — 
that  the  miners  are  advancing  their  claim, 
and  it  is  the  principle  of  unionization,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  operators  are  fighting. 

The  first  grapple  was  in  1894,  and  the 
workers,  through  the  aid  of  Governor  Waite, 
won  a  decisive  victory.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  they  pressed  it  hard,  and  the  sullen 
anger  of  the  operators  was  kept  aliv'e  by 
many  violences.  Biding  their  time,  how¬ 
ever,  and  working  quietly,  they  sprung  their 
reprisal  in  1902  by  placing  Peabody,  their 
own  choice,  in  the  governor’s  chair,  and 
electing  legislators  whom  they  owned  body 
and  soul.  Now  was  their  day  come,  and  to 
take  full  advantage  of  it  they  went  beyond 
the  miners  in  crude  savagery. 

The  first  act  was  contemptuous  rejection 
of  an  eight-hour-day  demand.  The  law, 
passed  in  1899,  had  been  declared  uncon¬ 
stitutional  by  the  supreme  court,  and  in 
1902  the  people  of  Colorado  voted  it  as  a 
constitutional  amendment  by  a  majority  of 
46,000.  The  legislature,  still  controlled  by 
the  same  interests  that  had  controlled  the 
courts,  failed  to  pass  statutes  providing  for 
the  enforcement  of  this  law. 

Passing  merrily  on,  the  operators,  acting 
as  a  unit,  commenced  the  discharge  of  all 
union  men  and,  when  the  inexdtable  strike 
occurred,  called  upon  Peabody  for  the  mi¬ 
litia.  There  was  no  attempt  at  subtlety. 
The  soldiery  were  officered  by  coal-com¬ 
pany  employees,  the  state  paid  them  with 
money  advanced  by  the  operators,  and  the 
proclamation  of  the  general  was  not  against 
lawbreakers,  but  against  the  Western  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Miners,  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  and  all  members  of  all  affiliated 


THE  BLACK  HOLE  AT  LUDLOW,  WHERE  THE  BODIES  OF  ELEVEN  CHILDREN  AND  TWO 
WOMEN  WERE  FOUND  AFTER  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  CAMP. 


trade-unions.  It  was  to  be  a  campaign  of 
extermination. 

The  metalliferous  miners  of  the  Cripple 
Creek  district  were  first  proceeded  against. 
Union  men  were  ousted  from  their  homes, 
thrown  into  “bull  pens,”  and  herded  like 
wild  beasts.  Hundreds  were  driven  over 
the  range  at  the  bayonet’s  point,  hundreds 
were  loaded  on  cars  and  dumped  into  the 
desert  without  food  or  water.  Judges  were 
silenced  with  guns,  civil  officials  given  the 
choice  between  lynching  and  resignation, 
citizens  who  lifted  voice  in  protest  were  beat¬ 


en  and  jailed,  and  such  mine  owners  as  did 
not  join  in  the  anarchy  had  their  properties 
clos^  and  destroyed. 

The  strikers  fought  back  with  bullet  and 
dynamite,  but  the  militia  and  various  citi¬ 
zens’  alliances  crushed  them  like  ants  under 
the  heel. 

When  the  ore-producing  region  was  fin¬ 
ished,  the  cases  of  the  northern  and  south¬ 
ern  coal-fields  w’ere  disposed  of  in  the  same 
summary’  fashion.  Under  the  protection  of 
the  militia,  the  mines  were  filled  with 
imported  strike  -  breakers.  Southeastern 
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Europe,  Mexico,  and  even  Japan  and  Korea 
were  ransacked  for  the  hordes  that  took  the 
places  of  the  Americans,  Welsh,  Irish,  and 
English.  Six  thousand  of  these  were  black¬ 
listed  and  forced  to  choose  between  exile 
and  starvation. 

And  then  there  was  peace! 

Not  even  when  Adams,  elected  over  Pea¬ 
body  by  a  majority  of  fourteen  thousand, 
was  boldly  unseated  did  the  cowed  workers 
rebel.  Nor  in  1906  when  Haywood,  Moyer, 
and  Pettibone  were  kidnapped  in  Denver 
and  taken  to  Idaho,  after  the  “confession” 
of  Harry  Orchard,  although  the  judicial 
decisions  involved  destroyed  every  consti¬ 
tutional  guarantee  and  nullified  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  Their  faith  in  the  ballot 
gone,  their  belief  in  violence  confirmed  and 
strengthened,  the  crushed  workers  went 
about  the  business  of  waiting  until  their 
turn  to  wield  the  club  should  come  again. 

MILITARY  OPPRESSION 

In  April,  1910,  about  twenty-seven  hun¬ 
dred  coal  miners  went  on  strike  in  the  north¬ 
ern  fields,  and  ever  since  it  has  been  a  drawn 
battle,  each  side  claiming  victorj'.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  23,  1913,  twelve  thousand  men  quit 
work  in  the  southern  fields,  scattering  with 
their  families  into  fifteen  tent  colonies  on 
the  barren  mountain  sides. 

The  operators,  uniting,  bought  rifles  and 
machine  guns  and  entered  into  a  contract 
for  guards  and  gunmen  with  the  Baldwin- 
Felts  agency.  This  is  the  same  agency  that 
furnished  the  army  of  mine  guards  to  the 
op)erators*  in  West  Virginia  during  the  re¬ 
cent  years  of  industrial  warfare  in  that  state. 
The  strikers  armed  themselves  also,  and 
day  after  day  the  canons  rang  to  the  roar 
of  actual  battle.  On  October  28,  after  weak 
pleas  for  arbitration  that  the  operators  ar¬ 
rogantly  refused.  Governor  Ammons  sent 
the  militia  into  the  southern  fields,  the  coal 
companies  turned  over  their  armament  and 
guards  for  the  use  of  the  soldiery,  and  as 
many  of  the  strikers’  weapons  as  could  be 
found  were  confiscated. 

Instead  of  bringing  peace,  the  presence  of 
the  troops  added  to  the  general  hate  and 
fur\\  Deadly  skirmishes  punctuated  whole¬ 
sale  arrests,  and  not  Paris  in  the  days  of 
the  Commune  knew  greater  terror  and  dis¬ 
order. 

Even  when  an  effort  was  made  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  investigate  conditions,  with  a  view 


to  finding  a  way  to  help,  the  Federal  author¬ 
ities  were  flouted  in  their  efforts  to  get  at 
the  facts.  In  February-,  a  sub-committee  of 
the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  was 
sent  to  Colorado.  The  counsel  for  the 
United  Mine  Workers  requested  the  ap¬ 
pearance  as  a  witness  of  “Mother”  Mary- 
Jones,  who  had  been  for  several  weeks  de¬ 
tained  by  the  state  military  authorities  at 
San  Rafael  Hospital,  about  two  miles  from 
Trinidad,  w-here  the  committee  sat. 

In  response  to  this  request,  Adjutant- 
General  Chase,  commanding  the  military, 
informed  the  committee  that  if  it  issued  a 
summons  for  Mother  Jones,  he  would  refuse 
to  produce  her.  He  based  his  position  on 
the  claim  that  Mother  Jones’s  presence  in 
Trinidad  would  cause  a  riot.  And  he  was 
supp)orted  by  Major  Boughton,  the  Judge 
Advocate,  and  unofficially  also  by  the 
governor  of  the  state. 

As  the  Mine  Workers  had  offered  guar¬ 
antees  to  keep  the  peace,  the  committee 
saw  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  appearance  of  Mother  Jones  would 
result  disastrously.  But  the  military  au¬ 
thorities  were  obdurate.  They  would  allow 
the  committee  to  visit  Mother  Jones  at  San 
Rafael  Hospital  and  take  her  testimony 
there,  but  they  would  not  bring  her  to  Trini¬ 
dad. 

It  became  then  a  question  whether  the 
committee  should  sacrifice  the  dignity  of 
Congress  and  go  to  Mother  Jones,  or  stand 
on  its  dignity  and  ask  fKJwer  to  arrest 
Mother  Jones  over  the  heads  of  the  military 
authorities — a  course  that  might  lead  to 
very  grave  complications.  The  whole  mili¬ 
tia  of  Colorado  and  the  state  government 
would  be  in  contempt  of  Congress. 

Finally  the  military  authorities  offered  as 
an  alternative  to  produce  Mother  Jones  at 
Denver,  upon  the  committee’s  return  there, 
and  to  turn  her  loose.  But  that  would  have 
defeated  the  habeas  corpus  proceedings  then 
pending  to  procure  her  release.  So,  upon 
the  advice  of  the  counsel  in  charge  of  those 
proceedings,  the  Mine  Workers  withdrew 
their  request  for  Mother  Jones’s  appear¬ 
ance.  And  as  the  congressional  committee 
did  not  deem  the  question  of  dignity  impor¬ 
tant  enough  to  w-arrant  a  clash  between  the 
state  and  Federal  authorities,  the  whole 
matter  was  dropped  and  became  an  unofii- 
cial  incident.  It  appears  in  the  record  only- 
through  the  arguments  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  by  Costigan,  counsel  for  the  United 
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Mine  Workers,  and  Major  Boughton,  the  and  indecency  made  against  the  militia 
Judge  Advocate.  stand  in  the  record  unrefuted. 

In  other  details  as  well  as  this,  the  com-  And  then,  climax  of  all  these  incidents, 
mittee  found  the  attitude  of  the  military  came  Ludlow! 

authorities  arbitrary  and  unreasonable.  As  There  are  no  authoritative  statistics  with 
another  instance:  Adjutant-General  Chase  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  strike  in  human 
offered  to  take  the  witness-stand  to  refute  life.  The  money  loss  to  Colorado  is  more 
charges  of  the  Mine  Workers  against  the  determinable. 

militia,  only  with  the  provision  that  he  be  The  state’s  expiense  for  militia  up  to 
allow’ed  to  make  his  statement  in  his  own  April  28  is  $1,000,000,  the  loss  to  the 
way  and  be  free  from  cross-questioning,  coal  companies  will  total  $4,000,000,  di- 
The  committee  naturally  declin^  to  accept  minished  traffic  has  cost  the  railways 
his  conditions,  and  the  charges  of  cruelty  $4,000,000  at  least,  12,000  strikers  have 
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sacrificed  $5,(X)o,ooo  in  wages,  $4,000,000 
will  not  cover  the  lost  wages  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  employees  discharged  as  a 
consequence  of  crippled  industr)',  and  the 
union  has  paid  out  $2,200,000  in  benefits  to 
the  22,000  men,  women,  and  children  for 
whom  it  is  caring. 

This  sum,  staggering  though  it  seems, 
takes  no  account  of  the  indirect  loss  that 
flows  from  decreased  consumption,  emptied 
homes,  inflated  prices,  and  deterred  immi¬ 
gration. 

Nor  is  it  Colorado’s  loss  alone.  What 
convulses  a  state  affects  the  nation.  Nor 
is  it  Colorado’s  problem  alone,  for  industrial 
strife  is  not  confined  to  any  one  common- 
w’ealth.  It  is  the  whole  American  people 
that  must  conduct  the  investigation  and 
make  the  findings.  To  this  end  let  the 
principal  figures  in  this  struggle  be  called  to 
the  witness  stand  to  explain,  to  attack  and 
to  defend. 

Comes  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  re¬ 
presenting  the  controlling  interest  in 
the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company, 
which  produces  thirty -five  per  cent,  of 
the  coal  of  Colorado,  refusing  to  talk 
face  to  face,  and  speaking,  therefore, 
through  the  medium  of  sworn  testi¬ 
mony  gpven  before  the  Congressional 
committee  appointed  to  investigate 
the  strike. 

THE  EMPLOYERS’  SIDE 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  as  a  result  of  four  hours 
of  questioning,  ejq>ressed  his  opinions  and 
defined  his  position  as  follows: 

That  the  strike  had  become  a  fight  for 
the  principles  of  the  freedom  of  labor,  and 
that  he  and  his  associates  would  face  the 
continuance  of  “unfortunate  conditions” 
and  the  loss  of  all  their  millions  invested 
in  the  coal  fields  rather  than  that  Ameri¬ 
can  working  men  should  be  deprived  of 
their  right  under  the  Constitution  to  work 
for  whom  they  pleased. 

That,  though  he  had  not  attended  a  direc¬ 
tors’  meeting  for  ten  years,  and  knew’  noth¬ 
ing  of  conditions  in  his  camps  except  from 
the  reports  of  officers  of  the  company,  his 
conscience  acquitted  him  of  hav'ing  done 
his  full  duty  in  regard  to  the  striking  coal- 
diggers,  by  placing  competent  men  in  au¬ 
thority  ov'er  them,  and  placing  responsi¬ 
bility  upon  these  men. 

That  while  he  considered  employer  and 


employee  as  fellow’  men,  who  should  treat 
each  other  as  brothers,  and  was  in  favor  of 
arbitration  in  industrial  disputes,  he  sup¬ 
ported  the  oflScers  of  his  company  in  their 
present  refusal  to  submit  the  question  of 
unionizing  the  mines  to  arbitration. 

And  when  asked  by  Chairman  Foster, 
“You’ll  do  that  even  if  you  lose  all  your 
money  and  have  all  your  employees  killed?” 
he  answ’ered:  “It’s  a  great  principle.  It’s 
a  national  issue.” 

Again,  on  April  28,  in  a  published  state¬ 
ment,  he  made  these  specific  claims  in  de¬ 
fense  of  his  p>osition: 

That  the  eight -hour  day  was  in  force, 
likewise  the  semi-monthly  pay-day. 

That  there  was  no  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  company  to  check  w’eighmen,  that 
the  men  were  under  no  compulsion  to  trade 
at  the  company  stores,  and  that  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Con:q>any  had  voluntarily  in¬ 
creased  the  wages  until  the  scale  “compares 
favorably  with  that  of  any  similar  mines, 
whether  union  or  non-union,  in  any  part  of 
the  countrv’.” 

Only  this  and  nothing  more.  His  subor¬ 
dinates,  ^nd  the  officials  of  the  smaller  coal 
companies  in  Colorado,  are  not  so  imper¬ 
sonal,  how’ever;  and  the  testimony  offered 
in  behalf  of  the  operators  w’ould  be  less  than 
complete  w’ere  it  left  lacking  the  hate  and 
resentment  that  dominate  the  attitude  of 
the  operators  to  the  strikers. 

To  talk  to  them — to  talk  to  any  of  their 
numerous  supporters  in  Colorado — is  a 
liberal  education  in  the  art  of  expressing 
rage  and  undying  antagonism.  I  have  seen 
kind  faces — the  faces  of  fond  fathers  and 
devoted  husbands — become  black  and  ugly 
w’ith  passion  w’hen  the  strikers  were  men¬ 
tioned,  and  heard  the  most  blood-curdling 
imprecations  fall  from  lips  that  had  just 
been  rep>eating  prayers. 

There  is  not  one  but  feels  that  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  no  less  than  the  old  Western 
Federation  of  Miners,  is  an  organization 
dedicated  to  violence,  assassination,  and 
incessant  "turmoil,  and  that  Colorado  w’ill 
never  know  peace  as  long  as  the  union  lead¬ 
ers  are  permitted  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
agitation  w’ithin  its  borders. 

They  recite  murder  after  murder  of  w’hich 
they  accuse  the  union  members — mine 
superintendents  shot  through  the  window, 
sturdy  workers  w’aylaid  in  the  dark  and 
beaten  to  death,  and  scores  of  mysterious 
disappearances  that  will  never  be  e.xplained 
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until  the  canons  give  up  their  secrets. 

They  point  to  the  loss  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  destroyed  property — mine  build¬ 
ings  blown  up  by  dynamite  or  set  on  fire — 
and  to  many  valuable  holdings  made  abso¬ 
lutely  worthless  by  the  system  of  terrorism 
that  is  the  principal  argument  of  the  strikers 
and  their  sympathizers. 

They  lift  up  their  hands  to  God  and  pro¬ 
test  that  never  in  the  history  of  industrial 
warfare  have  they  taken  the  initiative,  and 
that  their  purchase  of  machine  guns  and 
the  employment  of  armed  guards  has  never 
been  for  other  than  purposes  of  protection 
against  the  assaults  of  the  vicious  and  the 
lawless. 

As  they  see  it,  their  employees  would  be 
perfectly  contented  w’ere  it  not  for  the  cun¬ 
ning  and  persistent  agitation  carried  on 
by  malcontents  who  earn  their  living  by 
“making  trouble.”  It  is  the  union  organ¬ 
izers  that  the  operators  blame  for  the  strikes 
and  the  loss  of  life  that  has  accompanied 
them,  refusing  to  accept  one  iota  of  the 
responsibility. 

Their  refusal  to  arbitrate  is  based  upion 
organized  labor’s  record  of  lawlessness  in 
Colorado,  for  they  insist  that  they  might 
as  well  lose  their  property  in  the  beginning 
as  to  lose  it  by  contractual  relations  \vith 


the  murderers  and  desperadoes  of  the  un¬ 
ions. 

It  must  also  be  stated  that  they  accuse 
the  strikers  of  starting  the  battle  at  Lud¬ 
low,  and  their  e.xplanation  of  the  death 
of  the  women  and  children  is  that  the  men 
coldbloodedly  left  their  families  before  fir¬ 
ing,  and  made  no  effort  to  rescue  them. 

Running  through  everything  the  opera¬ 
tors  say  and  do  is  an  almost  holy  ferx'or. 
There  is  no  doubting  the  sincerity  of  their 
conviction  that  their  piosition  is  in  defense 
of  the  state,  of  the  law,  and  of  the  sacred 
rights  of  property,  for  to  them  unions,  union 
principles,  and  union  leaders  are  expressive 
of  all  that  is  wicked,  revolutionary,  and  de¬ 
structive. 

Comes  Edward  L.  Doyle,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
face  wet  with  tears,  talking  in  almost 
hysterical  snatches  between  telephone 
calls  that  gave  him  details  of  the  death 
of  women  and  children  at  Ludlow: 

THE  MINERS’  SIDE 

This  is  not  a  labor  war.  It  is  a  slave 
revolt.  Ten  Siberian  years  have  worked 
twelve  thousand  miners  to  a  pitch  where 
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they  prefer  the  death  of  free  men  in  the 
open  to  serfdom  underground.  Because  our 
masters  know  that  we  will  not  surrender  as 
long  as  life  lasts,  they  have  resolved  upon 
a  campaign  of  extermination. 

Shortly  after  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.’s, 
testimony  was  given  to  the  Congressional 
Committee  at  Washington,  the  forces  of 
mine  guards  and  militia  became  more 
active.  As  quickly  as  men  and  machine 
guns  could  be  mass^,  the  one  thousand  four 
hundred  men,  women,  and  children  in  the 
Ludlow  tent  colony  were  surrounded,  and 
at  a  given  word  the  slaughter  commenced. 

W’e  knew  that  it  was  only  a  question  of 
time  till  such  a  massacre  would  come.  First 
it  was  the  Baldwin-Felts  thugs  that  tried  to 
justify  our  utter  destruction  by  murder,  in¬ 
sult,  and  ruffianism.  For  w’eeks  before  the 
.strike  they  came  pouring  in  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  as  if  the  eight 
machine  guns  they  brought  w’ere  not 
enough,  Felts  had  the  Rockefeller  steel 
plant  in  Pueblo  make  him  an  armored  au¬ 
tomobile  called  the  “Death  Special.”  In 
open  defiance  of  law,  the  sheriffs  of  Las  Ani¬ 
mas  and  Huerfano  appointed  these  non¬ 
resident  desperadoes  as  deputies. 

But  this  method  was  slow,  dangerous,  and 
,  expensive.  Gov'ernor  Ammons  ordered  out 
the  militia,  and  straightway  the  opera¬ 
tors  transferred  their  mine-guards  and  ma¬ 
chine  guns  to  the  service  of  the  state. 
Of  .the  1716  so-called  soldiers  on  duty  in 
November  we  proved  that  more  than  half 
were  gunmen,  ex-convicts,  and  the  refuse  of 
the  city  slums,  and  that  their  leaders  if  nec¬ 
essary  remained  on  the  company  payrolls. 

The  civil  courts  were  open  and  unob¬ 
structed;  yet  Chase,  the  vanity-mad  doc- 
,tor  in  command,  created  the  Militar>’  Dis- 
■  trict  of  Colorado,  gathered  a  tribunal  of 
corporation  lawyers,  real -estate  men,  and 
shabby  nondescripts,  and  announced  that 
he  would  arrest,  try,  and  execute  without 
.r^ard  to  the  civil  authorities. 

Read  the  sworn  testimony  given  before 
the  congressional  committee  if  you  want 
to  know  what  the  strikers  suffered.  ,They 
arrested  them  in  great  batches,  and  held 
them  without  charge  and  without  bail  for 
weeks  and  months,  denying  the  right  to  see 
counsel,  friends,  or  family.  They  chained 
the  sick  to  hospital  beds;  brought  death  to 
prisoners  by  making  them  sleep  on  damp 
concrete;  tried  to  extort  confessions  by  keep¬ 
ing  men  awake  night  after  night  with  bay¬ 


onets  or  cold  water;  tortured  f)oor  Colnar 
by  making  him  think  that  he  was  digging 
his  own  grave;  and  stood  seventeen  others 
in  front  of  loaded  guns  for  an  hour,  then 
beat  them  because  they  would  not  beg. 

“Mother”  Jones,  eighty-two  years  old, 
was  held  incommunicado  from  Januar>'  to 
April  because  she  would  not  agree  to  leave 
the  state,  and  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  for 
which  our  fathers  died,  was  laughed  out  of 
court. 

Day  after  day,  night  after  night,  these 
uniformed  bums  danced  with  their  harlots 
in  our  streets,  fired  through  our  houses  and 
tents,  insulted  our  wives  and  daughters, 
prodded  us  with  their  bayonets  and  beat 
us  with  their  pistols,  pillag^  our  homes  and 
stole  our  savings,  drove  through  our  funeral 
processions  and  hounded  the  undertakers 
that  had  the  courage  to  bury  our  dead.  Be¬ 
cause  a  crowd  laughed  when  an  officer  fell 
from  his  horse,  he  kicked  little  Sarah  Slater 
in  the  breast  and  had  his  mounted  men  ride 
dow'n  and  saber  women  and  children. 

Read  the  testimony  of  State  Auditor  Ken- 
ehan,  who  was  threatened  with  bayonets 
and  revolvers  when  he  proved  that  certam 
officers  were  rendering  padded  bills!  Read 
the  testimony  of  business  men  whose  stores 
were  robbed!  Read  how  Linderfelt,  the 
Baldwin-Felts  gunman  in  a  lieutenant’s 
uniform,  rode  through  our  camps  yelling 
that  he  was  Jesus  Christ  and  that  his  men 
were  Jesus  Christs. 

And  through  it  all  these  “patriots”  acted 
as  herders  for  the  strike-breakers  that  the 
companies  poured  into  the  state,  getting 
them  here  by  lies  and  fraud.  Scores  from 
Joplin,  Missouri,  w'ho  had  been  led  to  be- 
Ueve  that  they  were  going  to  buy  land  and 
do  agricultural  work.  Scores  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  from  Alabama,  ignorant  that  a 
strike  was  on,  and  held  under  lock  and  key 
on  the  trains.  In  ever>"  case  the  militia 
met  them  at  the  stations  and  drove  them 
like  cattle  into  the  mines. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  suggests  the  great  prin¬ 
ciple  for  which  we  must  all  be  killed  is  the 
right  of  the  American  working  man  to  work 
for  w’hom  he  pleases.  How  then  does  he 
explain  the  fact  that  when  these  deceived 
men  were  once  behind  the  mine  barriers 
they  were  not  allowed  to  leav'e?  That  when 
the  Birmingham  batch  of  eighteen  escaped 
they  were  arrested  by  the  militia  and  given 
the  choice  between  returning  to  work  and 
sixty  days  in  jail?  That  one  poor  wretch 


at  Delagua  was  killed  for  at¬ 
tempting  to  leave?  That  strikers, 
when  arrested,  were  offered  free¬ 
dom  if  they  would  go  back  into 
the  mines?  That  hoboes,  dragged 
from  box  cars,  were  hustled  out 
to  the  mines  by  the  soldiers? 

Conditions  were  terrible  enough 
before  1903;  but  when  the  opera¬ 
tors  crushed  that  uprising  by  open 
purchase  of  the  civil,  judicial,  and 
militar>’  authorities,  all  pretense 
of  law  observance  was  flung  to  the 
winds. 

The  statute-books  contained 
laws  directing  an  eight-hour  day, 
a  semi-monthly  pay-day,  cash 
payment  for  w’ork,  check  weigh- 
men,  the  right  to  organize,  and 
the  installation  of  safety  devices: 
not  one  but  was  contemptuously 
defied. 

Miners  were  worked  long  hours,  • 
paid  once  a  month  in  scrip  that- 
was  w'orthless  outside  the  camp, 
cheated  of  from  five  hundred  to 
eight  hundred  pounds  on  every 
car  of  coal,  and  made  to  under¬ 
stand  that  any  attempt  at  un¬ 
ionization  meant  death  or  dis¬ 
charge.  They  lived  on  company 
land,  paid  exorbitant  rents  for 
company  hovels,  traded  at  high- 
priced  company  stores,  bought 
drinking-water  from  the  com¬ 
pany,  and,  as  a  last  finishing 
touch,  yielded  a  certain  sum  each 
month  for  every  child  that  w-ent 
to  school  on  this  land  stolen  from 
the  school-children  of  the  state. 

As  for  protecting  our  lives,  three 
men  are  killed  in  the  mines  of 
Colorado  to  one  elsewhere.  In 
the  last  twenty  years  two  thou¬ 
sand  human  beings  have  been 
burned  alive  on  the  altars  of  greed. 
Thirty-seven  in  the  Vulcan  mine, 
because  the  company  economized 
on  sprinkling.  Fifty-six  at  Stark- 
ville,  because  the  Rockefeller  div¬ 
idends  could  not  be  lessened  by 
the  installation  of  improvements 
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that  their  own  engineer  had  ordered.  Seven¬ 
ty-five  at  Primero,  because  the  Rockefellers 
could  not  afford  to  install  safety  devices  that 
had  been  ordered  after  an  accident  that  had 
murdered  twenty-five  a  year  or  so  before. 

Nothing  was  so  cheap  as  human  life.  A 
man  was  killed  because  the  company  would 
not  give  the  props  he  had  begged,  his  wife 
went  insane,  and  a  twenty-dollar  coflSn  was 
offered  the  daughter  in  settlement.  Cor¬ 
oners’  juries  were  on  the  company’s  pay¬ 
rolls  and  rendered  company  verdicts.  Law¬ 
suits  for  damages  were  undreamed  of,  as 
the  operators  themselves  testified. 

At  one  place  the  sujjerintendent  tried  to 
drive  men  into  a  burning  mine  to  dig  more 
coal.  At  another  place  when  miners  were 
entombed  the  boss  yelled:  “To  hell  with 
the  men!  Get  out  the  mules!”  Mules  are 
worth  $250  apiece. 

The  absolute  ownership  by  the  coal  com¬ 
panies  of  the  officials  and  election  machineiy 
in  Las  Animas  and  Huerfano  Counties  pre¬ 
vented  any  protest  at  the  p)olls.  Su{>erin- 
tendents  voted  their  men  in  herds,  and  those 
who  protested  were  beaten  and  discharged 
as  “agitators.” 

And  what  were  our  rewards?  I  declare 
under  oath  that  the  average  wage  of  the 
twelve  thousand  men  on  strike  never  reach¬ 
ed  $600  a  year.  The  operators  talk  glibly 
of  how  they  pay  us  three  and  four  dollars  a 
day,  but  they  don’t  mention  that  the  mines 
are  only  worked  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  a  year,  or  that  out  of  our  daily 
wage  they  make  us  pay  for  powder,  black- 
smithing,  fuse,  oil,  cotton,  and  tools. 

These,  then,  were  the  conditions  that 
drove  twenty-two  thousand  men,  women, 
and  children  into  tents  on  snow-covered, 
storm-beaten  mountain  sides.  These,  then, 
are  the  conditions  of  which  Rockefeller’s 
conscience  is  clear.  He  has  time  and  money 
enough  to  investigate  the  white-slave  evil 
in  Europe,  but  he  hasn’t  a  day  or  a  dollar 
to  spend  on  the  twelve  thousand  wage  slaves 
that  die  in  the  dark  for  his  profit. 

To  balance  it  all,  he  talks  of  his  “welfare 
work.”  What  is  it?  Where  is  it?  Each 
month  $1.50  is  deducted  from  each  man’s 
salary  for  a  hospital  and  a  doctor;  but  if  we 
don’t  happen  to  be  sick  or  injured  when  the 
doctor  makes  his  regular  round,  we  have  to 
hire  one  of  our  own  and  go  to  the  county 
hospital. 

Perhaps  he  means  the  saloon,  which  is  an 
important  institution  in  each  camp.  But 


even  this  isn’t  philanthropy,  because  for  his 
monopoly  the  dive-keeper  pays  a  monthly 
rental  that  averages  forty  cents  for  e\  tTy 
worker. 

Only  God  knows  what  the  end  will  be. 
There  can  be  no  pieace  without  justice. 

Comes  William  D.  Haywood,  head 
center  of  the  Cripple  Creek  strike  in 
1903,  branded  as  an  “undesirable  citizen’’ 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt  while  on  trial 
for  his  life,  acquitted  at  Boise  of  com¬ 
plicity  in  the  murder  of  former  Gov¬ 
ernor  Steunenburg  of  Idaho,  and  now 
general  organizer  of  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World;  huge  and  som¬ 
ber  as  a  granite  crag,  rebellion  in  every 
rumble  of  his  voice  and  every  line  of 
his  implacable  face: 

I.  W.  W.  OPINION 

The  Colorado  war  shows  up  the  stupid 
cruelty  of  capitalism  and  the  cruel  stupidity 
of  trade-unionism.  I  have  the  same  undy¬ 
ing  hatred  for  the  one  that  I  have  pity  for 
the  other. 

Why  is  it  that  the  striking  coal-miners 
are  being  driven  from  their  homes,  thrown 
into  jails,  sabered  by  cavalrymen,  shot  down 
by  hired  “killers,”  and  robbed  of  every  con¬ 
stitutional  right  that  this  land  of  the  free 
is  supposed  to  guarantee  its  citizens? 

A  surface  reason  may  be  found  in  the 
lawless  rapacity  of  the  mine-operators;  but 
the  real  cause  lies  in  the  selfishness  and  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  Colorado  working  class  as  a 
whole.  Even  while  their  so-called  “union 
brothers”  are  fighting  for  their  very  lives, 
starving  in  ragged,  wind-swept  tents,  union 
train-men  are  hauling  scab-mined  coal  to 
market,  union  teamsters  are  delivering  it, 
union  engineers  are  burning  it,  and  in  neigh¬ 
boring  states  hundreds  of  other  union  miners 
are  busily  digging  away  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  failure  in  the  coal  supply. 

No,  it  is  not  capitalism  that  is  crushing 
out  lives  and  souls  in  Colorado.  It  has  the 
savage  will  but  not  the  ability.  If  the  great 
army  of  workers  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
fighting  as  a  class,  not  in  petty  groups,  those 
feudal  lords  would  be  begging  the  mercy 
that  they  now  despise.  It  is  labor  itself 
that  is  crucifying  labor  out  in  Colorado.  It 
was  so  in  1903,  when  the  privileged  class 
turned  thousands  of  thrifty  workers  into 
despairing,  hate -branded  outcasts.  The 
great  body  of  unionism  let  us  perish  without 
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a  word,  drowning  our  cries  for  help  with  the 
clink  of  a  beggarly  weekly  wage. 

It  will  always  be  so  until  trades-unionism 
gives  way  to  industrial  solidarity.  Where 
there  is  craft  interest,  class  interest  soon 
disappears,  and  small  unions,  willing  to 
gain  advantages  for  themselves  even  at  the 
expense  of  the  great  mass  of  workers,  be¬ 
come  the  greedy  allies  of  the  employer. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor — and 
I  .say  it  advisedly — has  made  slaves  out  of 
those  who  should  be  masters,  and  turned 
the  rising  flood  of  brotherhood  into  the 
stagnant  channels  of  brutal  selfishness. 

Strike  after  strike — wonderful  uprisings 
that  would  have  changed  unbearable  con¬ 
ditions — has  been  lost  by  the  class  treach¬ 
ery’  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
fosters  and  encourages.  Just  as  we  are  now 
seeing  heroism  stabbed  in  the  back  out  in 
Colorado,  so  have  we  seen  wage  revolts 
crushed  in  a  score  of  towns  because  the 
unions  without  grievances  sat  with  their 
heads  in  nose-bags  while  their  brothers  were 
broken  into  pieces. 

There  are  any  number  of  cases,  too,  where 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  has  forced  its  own  member¬ 
ship  to  “scab,”  furnishing  union  men  to 
take  the  places  of  strikers  under  pretense 
that  some  contract  had  been  violated.  I 
could  wish  to  believe  in  hell  again  so  that  I 
might  be  sure  that  such  creatures  would  get 
their  just  deserts. 

“Scabs”  are  not  only  made  by  the  A.  F. 
of  L.,  but  are  bred  by  reason  of  rules  and 
regulations  that  are  the  essence  of  tyranny. 
Craft  unionism  develops  an  aristocracy  of 
labor  and  begets  a  mean  jealousy  that  seeks 
to  monopolize  the  right  to  work.  Some 
unions  have  an  initiation  fee  of  $500,  and 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  entrance  price 
is  prohibitive.  When  a  worker  drops  out 
of  one  craft  to  seek  work  elsewhere,  a  new 
initiation  fee  is  demanded,  w’ith  the  result 
that  there  are  certain  unfortunates  who  are 
compelled  to  carry’  four  and  five  union  cards. 
Apprenticeship  rules  are  not  fixed  w’ith  any 
view  of  teaching  the  trade,  but  with  the 
sole  idea  of  preserving  the  closeness  of  the 
union  corporation  and  its  vicious  monojjoly 
of  jobs. 

They  cry  brotherhood,  and  yet  on  every 
hand  we  see  unions  raising  hateful  barriers 
on  account  of  sex,  color,  race,  or  creed.  Is  it 
any  w’onder  that  the  Civic  Federation 
praises  the  A.  "F.  of  L.,  and  permits  us  a 
new  of  happy  banquet  scenes  in  which 


Vincent  Astor  and  Samuel  Gompers  are 
shown  in  friendly  embrace?  Its  leaders,  in 
the  main,  are  tools  and  mediums  for  the 
bosses,  and  traitors  to  their  class. 

The  death  -  dealing  four  -  loom  system, 
principal  cause  of  the  revolt  in  the  silk  mills 
of  Paterson,  was  installed  as  the  result  of  a 
“compromise”  engineered  by’  John  Golden, 
head  of  the  textile-workers.  Whenever  an 
A.  F.  of  L.  voice  is  lifted  it  is  in  support  of 
the  contention  that  the  interests  of  the 
wage-earner  are  identical  w’ith  those  of  the 
employer,  or,  as  John  Mitchell  put  it,  to 
announce  that  “workers  never  hope  to  be¬ 
come  more  than  wage-earners.” 

THE  I.  W.  \V.  PROGRAM 

It  is  a  lie.  The  spirit  that  animates  the 
toiling  class  to-day’  is  one  of  revolution,  and 
it  finds  its  perfect  expression  of  faith  in 
these  paragraphs  from  the  I.  W.  W.  pre¬ 
amble: 

“The  working  class  and  the  employing 
class  have  nothing  in  common.  There  can 
be  no  peace  as  long  as  hunger  and  want  are 
found  among  millions  of  working  people, 
and  the  few  who  make  up  the  employing 
class  have  all  the  good  things  of  life.  Be- 
tw’een  these  tw’o  classes  a  struggle  must  go 
on  until  the  workers  of  the  world  organize 
as  a  class,  take  p)ossession  of  the  earth  and 
the  machinery’  of  production,  and  abolish 
the  w’age  system.  ...  It  is  the  historic 
mission  of  the  working  class  to  do  away 
with  capitalism.  The  army’  of  production 
must  be  organized,  not  only  for  the  every¬ 
day  struggle  with  the  capitalists,  but  also  to 
carry  on  production  when  capitalism  shall 
have  been  overthrow’n.  By’  organizing  in¬ 
dustrially  w’e  are  forming  the  structure  of 
the  new  societv  within  the  shell  of  the 
old.” 

There  is  your  gauntlet.  It  is  a  struggle 
to  the  death.  There  may  be  armed  truces, 
but  there  w’ill  never  be  p>eace  until  the  w’age 
system  is  destroyed.  What  sets  it  apart 
from  all  other  wars  is  that  it  is  waged  in 
the  name  of  universal  brotherhood.  Old 
words  and  ancient  symbols  have  lost  their 
power  to  fool  and  betray.  Our  masters 
preach  Christ  one  day’  in  seven  and  crucify 
Him  the  other  six,  and  the  flag  has  been 
made  into  a  bandage  for  our  eyes  and  hands. 
A  country  is  to  be  loved  when  it  merits 
love,  and  patriotism  means  no  more  to 
the  oppressed  of  earth  than  the  mumbled 
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incantations  of  the  gownmen  who  urge  re¬ 
spect  for  the  established  order. 

There  is  not  a  member  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
who  would  not  give  his  heart’s  blood  to  help 
the  struggling  strikers  in  Colorado;  but 
they  are  caught  in  a  web  of  their  own  ma¬ 
king.  The  United  Mine  Workers,  the  or¬ 
ganization  to  which  they  give  allegiance,  is 
divided  into  twenty-two  districts,  and  each 
district  makes  its  own  contracts.  If  the 
Colorado  men  W’on,  it  would  only  mean 
that,  having  bettered  their  own  lot,  they 
w'ould  then  sit  by  while  other  districts 
fought,  bled,  and  died. 

There  is  no  salvation  for  them  until  they 
see  and  think  more  clearly.  Mark,  for  in¬ 
stance,  their  attitude  to  Rockefeller’s  state¬ 
ment  that  he  did  not  attend  the  directors’ 
meetings  of  the  C.  F.  and  I.,  and  took  no 
direct  personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
his  employees.  They  feel,  just  as  thousands 
of  non-combatants  doubtless  feel,  that  all 
would  be  well  if  Mr.  Rockefeller  would  walk 
through  the  Colorado  coal-helds  with  his 
uplift  ideas,  and  accord  decent,  civilized 
treatment  to  his  misery-mad  wage-slaves. 

Why  should  it  matter  what  Rockefeller 
does  or  doesn’t  do?  By  his  own  confession 
he  contributes  nothing  to  the  management 
or  labor  of  the  great  coal  companies  that 
dig  the  acres  stolen  from  the  school-children 
of  Colorado.  The  attitude  of  Mr.  Rocke¬ 
feller  should  be  dismissed  from  considera¬ 
tion  in  endeavoring  to  solve  the  terrible 
problems  w’hich  Colorado  presents. 

The  people  of  America,  through  bitter 
experience,  found  the  need  of  abolishing  the 
right  to  the  succession  of  crown  or  titles. 
The  next  lesson  is  the  imperative  necessity 
of  doing  aw'ay  with  the  succession  to  lands 
or  fortunes.  Young  Rockefeller  is  no  more 
entitled  to  the  millions  accumulated  by  his 
father’s  legalized  pillage  than  he  would  be 
to  inherit  the  title  of  duke  or  count. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  I  despise  the 
Rockefellers;  but,  let  me  say,  only  for  the 
hypocrisy  that  makes  them  prate  of  church 
and  p)eace  and  love  even  while  their  hired 
bravos  are  shooting  down  wretched  and  de¬ 
spairing  men  and  women.  I  have  no  con¬ 
demnation  for  the  old  man’s  achievement 
in  bending  mines,  mills,  smelters,  railways, 
etc.,  to  his  single  will.  What  he  has  brought 
about  is  a  perfect  industrial  organization, 
proving  absolutely  that  industry  can  be  so¬ 
cialized.  It  remains  only  for  the  workers 
to  follow  his  example.  The  small  trade- 


union  must  give  way  to  a  great  industrial 
organization  that  will  not  only  battle  with 
the  giant  corporations  for  higher  wages  and 
shorter  hours,  but  that  will  enable  the  pro¬ 
ducer  ultimately  to  kick  out  the  exploiter. 

It  is  war.  Between  us  and  our  goal  there 
are  black-lists  miseries,  privations,  prison, 
clubs,  and  bullets;  but  the  goal  shines  clear. 
The  bodies  of  martyrs  will  lift  us  to  the 
throat  of  tyranny. 

So  much  for  the  three  parties  to  the 
controversy.  In  dealing  with  their 
testimony,  that  which  is  common 
knowledge  in  Colorado  may  be  helpful. 

WHICH  ONE  IS  RIGHT? 

Not  a  citizen  in  the  coal-fields  but  knows 
that  Doyle’s  contentions  are  true  in  the 
matter  of  the  refusal  of  the  operators  to  obey 
the  law.  The  companies  have  not  only 
fought  all  legislation  asked  by  the  miners, 
but  have  consistently  and  openly  defied  it 
when  enacted.  Their  claims  of  law  observ’- 
ance,  put  forward  by  Mr.  Rockefeller,  are 
eleventh-hour  reformations  intended  to  be¬ 
fool  the  public. 

For  ten  years  these  thousands  of  illiterate 
foreigners  have  been  herded  in  company 
camps  like  so  many  cattle,  paid  once  a 
month  in  scrip,  robbed  at  a  company  store, 
overcharged  for  rent,  light,  and  fuel,  af¬ 
forded  no  opportunity  for  amusement  save 
the  saloon,  forced  to  work  under  conditions 
that  were  menacing  to  life,  and  cheated  on 
the  weight  of  the  coal  they  produced. 

Deputy  Labor  Commissioner  Brake,  in 
supp>ort  of  these  assertions,  has  declared 
under  oath  that  the  Rockefeller  company 
“has  used  every  means  in  its  power  to  nullify 
and  violate  every  law  on  the  statute-books” 
for  the  protection  of  human  life,  and  that 
its  attitude  to  the  miners  is  one  of  “lawless¬ 
ness,  fraud,  and  corruption.’’ 

Absolute  control  of  the  political  ma¬ 
chinery  in  Huerfano  and  Las  Animas  coun¬ 
ties  has  enabled  the  companies  to  deny 
damages  for  death  or  injury,  and  this  power, 
together  with  the  use  of  money  during  cam¬ 
paigns,  has  given  them  a  sinister  influence 
with  every  state  administration.  Governor 
Ammons,  by  the  admission  of  Mr.  Rocke¬ 
feller’s  personal  representative,  crept  into 
the  ofl&ce  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company  prior  to  election  and  begged  sup- 

As  for  the  company  clarni  that  it  desires 
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the  “open  shop,”  it  has  been  given  the  lie  at 
even'  turfl  by  the  black-list  and  the  system¬ 
atic  persecution  of  union  men.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  the  Rockefeller  insistence  that 
e\-ery  employee  has  the  right  to  ask  the 
officials  for  the  redress  of  grievances  be¬ 
comes  incredibly  naive  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  twelve  thousand  men  working  for 
the  C.  F.  &  I.  alone  speak  thirty-six  differ¬ 
ent  tongues,  and  that  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  them  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

It  is  true,  however,  as  the  operators  claim, 
that  of  the  twelve  thousand  men  who  struck 
only  two  thousand  belonged  to  the  union. 
Yet  this  point,  of  which  they  make  so 
much,  is  one  that  counts  against  the  com¬ 
panies  more  overwhelmingly  than  any  that 
the  miners  have  brought  forw’ard. 

Surely  two  thousand  men  can  not  bull¬ 
doze  ten  thousand?  Surely  ten  thousand 
can  not  be  led  into  suffering  and  privation 
because  tw’o  thousand  imagine  “griev¬ 
ances”?  The  very  fact  that  the  unorganized 
ten  thousand  did  follow  the  unionized  two 
thousand  out  into  the  mountain  storms  is 
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proof  incontrovertible  that  there  were  un¬ 
bearable  conditions  in  the  mines. 

It  can  not  be  denied,  of  course,  that  the 
miners  themselves  have  been  guilty  of  ever>' 
violence.  But  what  else  was  to  have  been 
exfiected?  In  the  militia  sent  to  restore 
order  the  strikers  saw  the  ver>'  men  who 
had  been  serving  as  mine  guards  and  ma¬ 
chine-gun  operators,  and  in  no  single  in¬ 
stance  did  the  civil  authority  intervene  to 
save  them  from  imprisonment  and  torture. 
Had  they  been  of  Anglo-Saxon  stock,  in¬ 
stead  of  men  used  to  Old  World  oppression, 
Colorado  w'ould  have  been  a  shambles. 

That  these  conditions  have  been  endured 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  men  and  women  of 
Colorado.  No  people  have  made  a  finer, 
more  courageous  fight  for  freedom  and  jus¬ 
tice,  and  in  the  last  ten  years  they  have 
destroyed  partisanship,  won  the  initiative, 
referendum,  and  recall,  and  put  wise, 
humane  laws  upon  the  statute-books. 

Now,  when  it  is  seen  that  these  things  are 
not  enough,  and  that  betterment  must  be 
approached  through  economic  and  industrial 
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reforms,  not  the  merely  political,  they  are 
addressing  themselves  to  the  new  task 
w’ith  the  same  old  courage  and  determina¬ 
tion. 

To-day,  for  the  first  time,  Colorado  is 
making  the  distinction  between  privilege 
and  property.  The  people  have  come  to  an 
accurate  realization  that  it  has  been  the 
private  ownership  of  natural  resources  and 
public  utilities  that  has  corrupted  officials 
and  manufactured  hate  and  class  prejudice, 
and  they  mean  to  have  no  more  of  it.  Privi¬ 
lege  is  to  be  done  away  with  in  order  that 
property  may  be  given  a  new  value  and  a 
finer  meaning. 

The  demand  of  great  mass  meetings,  as 
well  as  the  slow-forming  sentiment  of  the 
entire  social  mass,  is  for  the  revocation  of 
the  leases  of  the  13,000  acres  of  coal  land 
operated  by  the  companies,  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  by  the  state  of  the  473,000  acres  of 
coal  land  owned  by  the  state.  Instead  of 
turning  rich  tracts  and  great  streams  over 
to  private  exploitation,  they  are  planning  a 
government  that  wdll  be  a  working  partner¬ 
ship  with  the  people  for  the  harnessing  of 
streams,  the  watering  of  deserts,  all  to  the 
end  that  a  state  may  be  created  in  which 
there  is  every  opportunity  for  the  worker 
but  no  room  for  the  parasite. 

Nothing  is  plainer  to  them  than  that  the 
solidarity  of  capital  is  fast  bringing  about 


the  solidarity  of  labor,  and  that  a  contin¬ 
uance  of  present  conditions  will  result  in  a 
class  war  of  frightful  proportions.  To  meet 
this  menace  they  are  preparing  to  advance 
the  rights  of  society — the  welfare  of  the  great 
body  of  non-combatants  whose  p>eace  and 
prosperity  are  destroyed  by  this  constant 
warfare  between  two  groups  that  have  been 
made  stubborn,  lawless,  and  implacable  by 
ancient  hates. 

Never  again  will  an  absentee  landlord  be 
permitted  to  bury  Colorado  in  debt  and 
shame  out  of  his  regard  for  “a  great  princi¬ 
ple.”  Never  again  will  strikers  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  attempt  redress  of  wrongs  by 
force  of  arms.  The  Rockefellers  and  the 
Haywoods  are  to  be  denied  alike,  and  their 
menacing  organizations  met  and  defeated 
by  a  social  solidarity  based  itpx)n  equal 
justice. 

Compulsory  arbitration  has  already  been 
decided  upx)n  as  a  first  step.  The  next  step, 
and  one  that  will  be  made  in  care  and  de¬ 
liberation,  will  be  in  the  direction  of  such 
rules  and  regulatioiis  of  industry  as  will 
stop  the  manufacture  of  hate  by  guarantee¬ 
ing  to  all  alike  the  equal  rights  that  God 
intended  and  that  a  democracy  demands. 

This  is  Colorado’s  present  plan  of  ap¬ 
proaching  the  industrial  problem  that 
pKjisons  politics  and  undermines  free  insti¬ 
tutions.  It  invites  the  help  of  the  nation. 


Owing,  to  Mr.  (ford’s  illness,  the  series  on  Better 
Business  will  belnterrapted  for  three  montlu!  '  Fortunately  '  " 
the  break  in  the  series'coincides  with  ’a  natural  division  of  '  ' 
the  subject.  In  his  first  four  articles  Mr.  Hard  dealt  with ' 
the  ways  in  which  American  business  lags  behind  other 
countries,  and  offered  constructive  suggestions,  making  a 
special  study  of  Price-Cutting.  Mr.  Hard  will  resume  this 
series  with  articles  on  some  of  the  new  and  vital  problems 
of  the  Retail  Trade  whose  right  settlement  is  essential  to 
Better  Business. 
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IN  JUNE 

By  Paul  Norman 

The  lilies  fall  asleep  upon  the  river 
When  the  red  sun  goes  down 
the  furnace  west; 

But  one  white  flower,  when  the 
breezes  quiver. 

Floats  on  the  water’s  breast. 

She  watches  in  the  twilight  for 
her  lover. 

In  the  June  stillness,  in  the 
sunset’s  flame; 

And  soon  Love’s  season  once  more 
will  discover 

The  world-old,  foolish  game ! 


PERSONS 
UNKNOWN" 

BY  VIRGINIA  TRACY 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  HENRY  RALEIGH 


EARLIER  INSTALMENTS:  Bruce  Herrick,  a  young  writer,  is  wakened  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by 
crashing  discord  on  a  piano  in  an  apartment  opposite.  On  the  blind  he  sees  a  woman’s  arm  outstretched  in 
a  splendid,  passionate  gesture;  then  there  is  a  pistol-shot  and  the  lights  go  out.  Herrick  rushes  over  to  help. 
There  is  no  one  in  the  apartment  save  the  dead  tenant,  and  the  sole  clue  is  a  chiffon  scarf. 

The  next  day  Herrick  finds  out  that  the  murdered  man  was  James  Ingham,  the  publisher  who  was  to 
bring  out  his  first  novel.  Later  in  the  day  Deutch,  superintendent  of  the  V’an  Dam  apartment-house,  where 
Ingham  had  lived,  calls  on  Herrick,  and  beseeches  that  at  the  inquest  he  will  divert  suspicion  from  Christina 
Hope,  a  young  actress  who  was  Ingham’s  fiancee.  Before  he  leaves,  Deutch  overwhelms  Herrick  by  recog¬ 
nizing  a  photograph  on  the  wall  as  one  of  Miss  Hope  herself.  Herrick  had  found  the  picture  in  a  Paris  hotel, 
and  had  made  the  unknown  girl  the  heroine  of  his  novel. 

At  the  inquest,  Christina  answers  all  questions  with  unbroken  calm  until  the  coroner,  Cuyler  Ten  Euyck, 
shows  her  the  scarf  found  in  Ingham’s  rooms.  Then  she  collapses  and  changes  her  evidence,  confessing  that 
she  and  Ingham  had  quarreled  and  that  the  engagement  had  been  broken  on  the  day  before  his  death.  The 
coroner,  an  aristocrat  with  a  passion  for  prosecution,  is  making  the  evidence  bear  hard  upon  Christina  when 
a  belated  witness,  elevator-boy  in  the  V’an  Dam  apartments,  brings  in  fresh  testimony:  a  woman  had  gone  to 
Ingham’s. rooms  late  on  the  night  of  the  murder — a  woman  who  somewhat  resembled  Miss  Hope,  but  who 
had  one  blue  eye  and  one  brown. 

The  next  day  Herrick  calls  on  Christina,  and  begs  to  render  her  some  service.  She  commissions  him  to 
meet  Stanley  Ingham,  the  dead  man’s  brother,  at  the  station  and  get  from  him  some  news  he  has  promised  her. 


CHAPTER  XMI  — IN  WHICH.  A  MYSTERIOUS  ARM  IS  OUTSTRETCHED 


HE  Grand  Central  Station  is  no  ’em  over,  I’m  dining  with  Miss  Hope,  and 
sylvan  spot,  and  Herrick  won-  as  she’d  have  heard  all  about  ’em  then, 
dered  how  he  could  be  sure  of  should  think  she  might  have  waited.  Still, 
finding  an  unknown’Stanley  Ing-'  you  know  how  women  are! 
ham  there.  That  gentleman,  however,  “In  the  first  place,”  ydiing  Mr.  Ingham 
turned  out  to  be  a  lively  and  apparently  continued,  “we  want  you,  we  want  every- 
well-informed  youth  of  about  twenty,  who  body,  to  know  we’fe  Miss  Hope’s  friends, 
plucked  Herrick  from  the  crowd  without  We  want  to  go  on  record  that  the  way  she’s 
hesitation  and  led  him  to  a  secluded  seat  been  knocked  around  in  this  thing  has  been 
with  that  air  of  deferential  protection  which  simply  damnable,  and  if  poor  old  Jim  were 

a  really  smart  chap  owes  it  to  himself  to'  ^  alive - ”  '  ’ 

show  to  age.  '  He  stopped.  At  the  mention  of  his 

“Miss  Hope  wired  me  to  see  you  here,  and  brother  a  moisture,  which  Herrick  knew  he 

here  I  am.  You  know  I’m  the  bearer  of  considered  the  last  word  of  shame,  rose  in 

some  new  exhibits  for  the  f>olice.  We  think  his  eyes;  behind  his  high  collar  something 
we’ve  struck  a  new  trail.  After  I’ve  handed  swelled  and  impeded  his  utterance.  Then 
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Mr.  Stanley  Ingham  became  once  more  a 
man  of  the  world. 

“You  can  take  it  from  me  that  if  you 
hadn’t  treated  her  as  jolly  well  as  you  did 
in  that  capital  article  of  yours — you’re  a 
marked  man,  you  know,  since  that  came 
out — we  shouldn’t  be  trj-ing  to  lasso  you 
now  on  to  the  staff  of  the  Weekly.”  Herrick 
started,  but  the  man  of  the  world  was  not 
easily  checked.  “You  were  awfully  decent, 
you  know,  to  all  of  us.  But  it  counts  most 
for  her.  We  don’t  think  we’ve  done  enough 
for  her,  and  we  want  to  do  all  we  can  do. 
You  see,  we  don’t  any  of  us  feel  she  was 
wrong  in  quarreling  with  Jim — except  the 
mater,  of  course,  and,  considering  everj-- 
thing,  we  think  she  let  him  down  pretty 
easy  at  the  inquest.  There’s  no  denying 
the  dear  old  fellow  had  been  a  gay  one  in 
his  time,  and,  of  course,  he  drove  a  high- 
spirited  girl  like  that  frantic  with  a  lot  of 
antiquated  notions  about  the  stage. 

“Well,  having  her  in  our  pew  and  our 
carriage  at  the  funeral  didn’t  shut  all  the 
fools’  mouths  in  New  York,  nor  Springfield 
either!  So  now  we’re  going  to  do  some¬ 
thing  really  swatting — we’ve  taken  a  box 
for  her  first  night,  and  we’re  going  to  get 
mother  into  it,  mourning  and  all,  if  we  have 
to  bring  her  in  a  bag.  It’s  our  duty.  And 
we’re  going  to  have  whoever  fired  that  shot 
if  they’re  alive  on  this  planet.  ’Tisn’t  only 
on  Jim’s  account!  It’s  for  her — it’s  the 
only  way  you  can  knock  that  lie  on  the 
head  about  her  being  up  there  in  his  rooms 
that  night. — Chris!  VV’hy,  she’s  a  regular 
kid!  And  the  straightest  kid  that  ever 
lived!  Look  here  what  I’m  turning  in.’’ 

It  was  a  typewritten  envelope,  post¬ 
marked  New  York  and  addressed  to  Mr. 
James  Ingham. 

“We  found  it,  opened,  in  his  desk  at  the 
office,’’  the  boy  e.xplained.  “But  we’ve  only 
just  got  it  away  from  my  mother.’’  Its 
contents  were  a  piece  of  red  ribbon  and  a 
single  sheet  of  paper,  closely  typed: 

The  Arm  of  Justice  warns  Mr.  James  Ingham 
that  it  demands  ten  thousand  dollars.  If  Mr. 
Ingham  wisely  decides  to  grant  this  application, 
he  will  tie  the  enclosed  ribbon  to  the  framework 
of  his  awning  on  the  afternoon  of  .August  fourth, 
at  four  o’clock.  It  will  be  seen  by  an  agent  of 
the  Society,  who  will  then  advise  Mr.  Ingham 
as  to  how  and  where  the  money  may  be  paid. 
If  Mr.  Ingham  decides  against  the  application, 
he  will  do  nothing. 

But  in  that  case  he  must  be  prepared  for  the 


publication  of  a  paragraph  in  the  Journal  of 
Justice,  beginning:  “There  has  recently  come 
to  light  an  episode  in  the  career  of  Mr.  James 
Ingham,  the  well-known  publisher,  eldest  son  of 
Robert  Ingham  of  Sprin^eld  and  New  York, 
who  is  engaged  to  lx  married  to  the  popular 
actress,  Christina  Hope.’’ 

It  will  go  on  to  relate  the  story  of  his  asso¬ 
ciation  with  a  young,  pure,  and  helpless  girl 
eight  years  ago;  how  he  betrayed  her,  and  after 
promise  of  marriage — she  being  then  destitute — 
abandoned  her.  It  will  tell  this  girl’s  name  and 
where  she  is.  It  will  give  all  names  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  affair.  It  will  publish  letters  that 
passed  between  Mr.  Ingham  and  this  young 
girl,  corroborating  the  worst  that  has  been  said. 

Mr.  Ingham  knows  the  standards  of  society, 
the  reputation,  the  probity,  and  the  justice  of 
his  father,  and  also  the  temper  of  Miss  Christina 
Hope.  Mr.  Ingham  is  the  best  judge  of  whether 
or  not  it  will  be  wise  to  pay  for  silence. 

“Well,  how’s  that!’’  exclaimed  Stanley 
Ingham.  “Poor  old  chap,  you  know — how- 
dare  they!’’  He  reddened.  “Because,  hang 
it  all,  of  course  a  man  has  to  be  a  man,  and 
you’ve  got  to  be  liberal-minded  and  all 
that;  but,  just  the  same,  a  fellow  that 
would  do  what  that  thing  says — why,  he’d 
be  regularly  rotten!’’ 

Herrick  sat  dumb.  Words  of  Christina’s 
were  passing  in  his  mind.  “I  will  never  tell 
you  the  cause  of  our  quarrel.  It  was  simply 
something  monstrous  which  happened  a 
long  time  ago.’’  Because  he  had  to  say- 
something,  he  said:  “And  you’re  taking 
this  in  to  the  p>olice?” 

“Yes.  Isn’t  it  a  mercy-  Jim  didn’t  destroy 
it?  Meant  it  for  the  detectives  himself,  I 
dare  say.  Perhaps  his  not  hanging  out  that 
piece  of  ribbon  didn’t  have  any-thing  to  do 
w-ith  his  death.  And  pxrhaps  it  did.  Any-- 
how-,  wait  a  bit — I’m  a  walking  f>ost-office 
this  morning.  Here’s  the  last  e.xhibit!” 
And  he  plumped  dow-n  on  Herrick’s  knee 
the  duplicate  of  the  typewritten  envelope. 
The  postmark,  how-ever,  was  dated  August 
si.xth,  and  it  was  directed  to  Ingham  senior. 

It  opened  w-ith  the  same  formalities,  but 
this  time  its  threat  ran: — 

The  Journal  will  relate  the  actual  circum- 
atances  connected  w  ith  the  death  of  Mr.  James 
Ingham - 

It  will  not  pause  after  the  story-  of  the  young 
girl  whom  Ingham  abandoned  years  ago — it 
will  tell  how  Miss  Hope  discovered  a  new  in¬ 
trigue,  how,  suspecting  an  appointment  for  the 
evening  of  .\ugust  fourth.  Miss  Hope  disguised 
herself  in  a  red  wig  and  dabs  of  paint  about  her 
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eyes,  and  penetrated  to  Ingham’s  apartment; 
how,  Ending  no  one  there,  she  was  placated  until 
she  spied  a  scarf  on  the  table,  and  how  then  a 
terrible  quarrel  arose;  the  excitable  young 
woman,  springing  in  front  of  the  window  with 
her  arm  outstretched,  the  fingers  slowly  spread¬ 
ing  and  stiffening  in  the  air,  uttered  a  terrible, 
low  cry  and,  snatching  up  Ingham’s  revolver 
from  the  table  near  the  couch,  shot  him  dead. 

It  will  follow’  the  flight  of  Miss  Hope  out 
through  the  door  which  Ingham  must  have 
bolted  behind  her,  up-stairs,  and  over  the  roof 
into  the  apartment  house  next  door.  It  was  a 
terribly  hot  night,  and,  against  all  rules,  the  roof- 
doors  of  both  apartment  houses  had  been  fas¬ 
tened  back.  Miss  Hope  came  quietly  down¬ 
stairs,  passed  through  an  entrance  hall,  empty 
of  the  boy  who  had  run  to  join  the  crowd  in  the 
street,  and  walked  away.  This  will  be  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  narrative. 

CHAPTER  XIV 

HERRICK  GETS  IN  SOMETHING’S  WAY 

The  effect  of  these  letters  upon  Christina 
was  much  less  than  Herrick  had  dreaded. 
Even  now,  in  his  ow’n  room,  as  he  hastened 
to  dress  for  dinner  at  her  house,  he  could 
feel  the  relief  of  her  soft  scorn. 

“The  Arm  of  Justice!  Is  it  altogether  a 
bad  joke?”  The  light  had  been  rather  dim 
in  the  tea-shop,  but  he  still  saw  the  lift  of 
her  eyes  and  felt  in  his  nostrils  a  scent  of 
verbena  and  larkspur  and  candytuft — 
how  she  clung  to  those  old-fashioned 
flowers! 

“To  my  mind,”  she  went  on,  “all  this  is 
simply  the  fiction  of  spite,  and  means  noth¬ 
ing  about  anything — not  ev'en  blackmail. 
Trouble,  I  think,  was  what  this  lady 
wanted.  Oh,  it’s  a  woman,  surely,  who 
wrote  these  pretty  tales — clamoring  to  have 
ribbons  hung  out  of  a  man’s  window.  ‘The 
Arm  of  Justice’  forsooth!” 

He  was  inclined  to  agree  with  her,  but 
he  kept  thinking  about  the  letters.  And 
by  the  time  he  started  for  the  Hopes’,  one 
circumstance  had  begun  to  appear  highlj’ 
significant:  the  changed  standpoint  of  the 
second  letter!  He  said  to  himself:  “The 
first  is,  I  believe,  sincere;  it  was  written  in 
the  genuine  hope  of  getting  money  out  of 
Ingham  by  a  person  w'ho  really  felt  that  he 
or  she  had  a  case.  And  the  second  is 
nothing  on  earth  but  an  attempt  to  divert 
suspicion  from  the  murderer  by  a  lot  of 
villainous  poppycock.  Between  the  w’riting 
of  those  two  letters  they  lost  their  case  and 


they  lost  their  nerve.  Suppose  the  first 
letter  had  been  written  by  a  woman — by  a 
woman  of  some  cultivation,  with  a  very 
strong  taste  for  e.vpressing  herself  pictur¬ 
esquely. 

“But  her  picturesqueness  all  streams 
into  one  channel — into  hatred  for  Ingham. 
When  she  cuts  at  him,  her  p>en  scorches 
the  pap>er.  She  has  only  one  sentiment  of 
anything  like  equal  strength — her  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  girl  whom  Ingham  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  deserted.  There,  now,  is  a 
person  whom  she  thoroughly  admires. 
Was  she  herself  once  that  girl?” 

Herrick  had  almost  reached  the  Hopes’ 
when  he  hazarded  this  runaway  guess. 
Exultantly  immersed  in  the  detective’s 
pride,  he  did  not  notice  a  scudding  automo¬ 
bile  which  now  passed  him  so  close  that  he 
had  to  spring  backward  in  order  to  avoid 
being  knock^  down.  And  he  was  not  in 
the  mood  when  springing  backward  could 
be  in  the  least  agreeable  to  him.  The  fore- 
staller  of  the  police,  the  reasoner  of  great 
events,  was  thrown  into  a  fuming  rage. 
What,  he,  he,  a  free-born  .American  citizen, 
he,  a  knight-errant  on  his  way  to  the  queen 
of  love  and  beauty,  he,  Bruce  Herrick,  a 
presentable  young  man  of  the  privileged 
classes,  to  bound  into  the  air  like  a  ball  or  a 
mountebank!  By  George,  the  fellow  had 
not  blown  his  horn! 

Herrick  came  to  a  raging  pause  and 
looked  about  him  for  a  policeman.  He 
could  at  least  complain  to  a  policeman! 
Then  he  discovered  that  he  was  within  half 
a  block  of  Christina’s  corner.  Her  house  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  To  come 
into  her  presence  was  to  forget  everything 
else.  As  he  reached  the  corner  and  started 
to  cross  the  road  he  heard  the  whir  of  an¬ 
other  motor  and  then  beheld  it  speeding 
toward  him,  some  distance  off,  from  the 
same  direction  as  his  first  enemy.  Deter¬ 
mined  not  to  skip  the  gutter  this  time,  he 
advanced  at  a  dignified  pace,  deliberately 
fixing  the  automobile  with  the  power  of  the 
human  eye. 

The  wild  beast  approached  headlong, 
nevertheless,  and  Herrick,  obserx'ing  that 
it,  too,  dispensed  with  the  formality  of 
blowing  its  horn,  stopped  dead  in  its  path. 
Ha  was  filled  with  the  immense  public  spirit 
of  outraged  dignity  and  pure  temper.  The 
automobile  was  a  long,  low  touring-car, 
gray,  with  an  unfashionable  look  of  hard 
usage,  and  there  were  three  roughly  dressed 
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men  in  it.  If  they  thought  he  would  move 
unless  that  horn  were  blown,  they  were  mis¬ 
taken!  He  glared  p)ointedly  at  the  number, 
which  was  streaked,  illegibly,  with  mud.  It 
was  the  same  automobile! 

And  now  it  was  so  near  that,  above  the 
man’s  raised  collar,  he  could  see  the  eyes  of 
the  chauffeur  looking  straight  at  him. 
Then  it  was  he  knew  that  they  did  not  e.x- 
pect  him  to  get  out  of  the  way;  that  they 
did  not  intend  to  blow  the  horn;  nor  did 
they  intend  to  swer\-e  aside.  What  they 
intended  was  to  run  him  down!  With  in¬ 
conceivable  rapidity  the  thing  had  loomed 
out  of  the  distance  and  was  here;  death 
lunged  at  him  in  a  flash,  bulked  right  upon 
him,  the  wind  of  it  in  his  angry  eyes.  The 
shock  of  that  anger  utterly  controlled  him 
and  took  up  the  challenge;  he  could  not 
have  changed  the  set  of  his  whole  nature  and 
broken  his  defiance  if  he  would. 

But  from  the  sidewalk  some  one  screamed. 
Automatically,  he  started,  and  the  touring- 
car,  as  if  rocked  by  the  scream,  swayed  a 
hair’s  breadth  to  one  side.  Only  a  hair’s 
breadth!  Herrick  felt  an  impact  like  the 
end  of  things;  then  a  horrible,  jarring  pain 
as  if  his  bones  were  coming  out  and  knock¬ 
ing  him  to  splinters.  And  then — nothing. 

CHAPTER  XV 

HERRICK  MISSES  A  PARTY 

The  scream  of  the  nervous  passer-by 
saved  Herrick’s  life.  The  slight  swerve  of 
the  car  made  it  possible  for  a  very  much 
bruised,  cut,  and  skinned  young  man  to  wake 
into  a  world  out  of  which  the  automobile  had 
once  more  vanished,  leaving  not  ev'en  a  num¬ 
ber  behind.  He  came  to  himself  in  Christina’s 
house,  her  ministrations  eagerly  and  bless¬ 
edly  mingling  with  those  of  Mrs.  Deutch,  a 
doctor,  and  a  p>oliceman.  Bystanders  had 
given  information  that  the  offending  auto¬ 
mobile  was  a  gray  touring-car,  and  Herrick 
agreed.  The  next  moment  Christina  was 
telephoning  to  Joe  Patrick  for  a  description 
of  the  Juggernaut  which  had  delayed  his 
appearance  at  the  inquest.  He  answered 
her,  “A  gray  touring-car.” 

Herrick  was  still  digesting  this  intelligence 
when  Deutch  and  Stanley  Ingham  appeared 
out  of  the  background,  took  him  home  in 
a  taxi,  and  put  him  to  bed.  To  Herrick’s 
indignant  astonishment  it  was  nearly  a 
week  before  he  could  get  about  again. 


But  he  spent  this  time  amid  the  contin¬ 
uous  bloom  of  Christina’s  larkspur  and 
sweet  alyssum  and  mignonette;  the 
Deutehes  and  the  Grubeys  ministered  to 
him  jealously;  Stanley  Ingham  came  to  see 
him  every  day,  and  was  accompanied  once 
by  his  magnificent  old  father;  Mrs.  Hope 
called  twice.  And  the  second  time,  when 
he  was  almost  ready  to  reenter  the  world, 
she  brought  Christina  with  her. 

The  girl  had  lost  her  air  of  tragic  great¬ 
ness;  there  was  more  color  in  her  face,  the 
pupils  of  her  eyes  were  less  expanded  and 
her  nostrils  less  inflated;  she  seemed,  too, 
to  have  been  rather  put  back  into  her  place 
as  a  young  lady,  for  she  smiled  sweetly  but  a 
little  shyly  al^ut  Herrick’s  room,  and  left 
the  talking  to  her  mother;  she  had  long 
since  learned  about  Evadne,  and  when 
her  eyes  encountered  the  photograph,  which 
had  been  replaced  over  the  desk,  a  faint 
flush  suffused  her  face. 

“You  know,  Mr.  Herrick,”  Mrs.  Hope 
said,  as  they  were  leaving,  “that  the  open¬ 
ing  of  ‘The  Victors’  two  weeks  from  next 
Monday  night  is  the  great  occasion  of  my 
daughter’s  life.  I  can’t  begin  to  tell  you 
what  it  means  to  us;  it’s  everything.  At 
such  a  time  I  think  we — we  ought  to  have 
our  friends  about  us.  The  Inghams  are  so 
kind;  they  are  taking  me  in  their  box — 
and  taking  us  to  supper  afterward.  But 
Christina  had  already  ordered  me  two  of  the 
best  seats  in  the  house,  and  I’m  sure  I’m 
speaking  for  her,  too,  w’hen  I  say  what  a 
pleasure  it  would  be  if  you  would  accept 
them.” 

“I  certainly  shall  be  delighted,”  Herrick 
answered  heartily. 

“I’m  so  glad.  You’ll  see  Christina  at  her 
best,  and  I’m  going  to  say  that’s  something 
to  see.” 

The  whole  life  of  the  Hopes  was  centered 
in  Christina’s  work,  and  Herrick  soon  found 
himself  as  much  merged  in  it  as  were  the 
Deutehes  themselves.  It  became  clear  to 
him  w'ith  every  hour  that  Christina’s  work 
in  the  theatre  was  the  essence  of  her.  It 
became  a  thrilling  amusement  to  watch 
her,  even  in  what  were  nominally  her  leisure 
hours;  to  see  how  vividly  she  perceived, 
how  unscrupulously  she  absorbed! , 

All  her  life  long  she  had  sucked  out  of 
every  human  creature  that  came  near  her 
some  sort  of  artistic  sustenance.  Every 
mannerism  of  her  beloved  Deutehes,  of  her 
own  mother’s  continual  protestations,  of 
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Wheeler,  who,  ever  since  he  first  saw  her, 
five  years  before,  in  a  moving-picture  show, 
had  given  her  a  hand  up;'  of  Ten  Euyck,  in 
those  very  moments  of  the  inquest  when  she 
had  been  near  collapse — she  could  repro¬ 
duce  all  at  will  with  inhuman  exactness. 
She  was  mistress  of  her  body’s  every-  curve, 
of  her  voice’s  every-  note;  she  had  read 
widely  and  with  passionate  intelligence;  she 
was  a  diligent  student  of  passing  manners 
and  historic  modes,  and  of  each  human  speci¬ 
men,  through  which  she  could  run  her 
pin. 

In  the  meantime  it  seemed  to  the  poor 
fellow  that  she  accepted  him  like  the 
weather.  For  she  had  become  strangely 
quiet  in  his  presence.  And  Herrick  was  too 
much  in  love  to  presume  that  this  quiet 
meant  more  than  that  he  did  not  irritate 
her.  Every-  now  and  again,  it  is  true,  he 
was  breathlessly-  aware  of  something  that 
brooded,  touchingly  anxious  and  tender,  in 
a  tone,  in  a  glance.  He  dared  not  translate 
her  expression  when,  looking  up  suddenly, 
he  would  find  her  eyes  swimming  in  a  kind 
of  tender  light  and  fastened  on  his  face.  At 
such  moments  there  would  fall  between 
them  a  thrilling,  an  exquisite  consciousness. 
And,  with  the  passing  of  the  wave,  she 
would  seem  to  him  extraordinarily  young. 

No,  he  dared  not  look  these  flashes  in  the 
face.  Christina  moved  in  a  great  atmos¬ 
phere  of  luxury,  though  she  complained 
loudly  and  frankly-  of  being  “hard  up;”  for 
all  her  independence  she  was  by  no  means 
insensible  to  the  glories  of  the  smart  world 
nor  to  the  luxuries  of  the  moneyed  world. 

“I  want  them  all,”  she  confessed  to  Her¬ 
rick,  as  they-  walked  up  Fifth  Avenue  from 
rehearsal.  “I  covet  them,  I  long  to  own 
them;  and  I  dare  swear  I  should  never  be 
owned  by  them!  Thank  Heaven,  I’ve  stood 
out  here  when  I  was  cold  and  wet  and  oh! 
how  helpless,  and  felt  in  me  the  anarchist 
with  his  bomb!  One  man  from  these  great 
houses  once  taught  me  how  to  hate  them— 
I  was  never  made  to  smile  on  conquerors! 
Ah,  how  I  should  like  to  tame  all  this!” 

Well  it  behooved  Herrick  to  remember 
that  he  was  a  young  man  who  took  his  meals 
in  a  cheap  t&ble  d’hbte  in  a  basement.  He 
had  begun  to  strike  up  quite  a  friendship 
with  the  little  old  New  England  woman,  on 
her  solitaire-playing  visits,  because  he  and 
she  were  the  only  people  there  who  spoke 
English.  The  firm  of  Ingham  had  not  yet 
accepted  his  novel;  and  though  they  fol¬ 


lowed  up  Stanley’s  precocious  information 
with  tentative  overtures  toward  a  position 
on  the  Weekly,  Christina’s  anticipated  suc¬ 
cess  would  still  leave  his  probable  salary  a 
sp)eck  in  the  distance. 

When  these  overtures,  however,  were  suc¬ 
cessfully-  concluded,  he  felt  justified  in  for¬ 
saking  the  Grubeys.  friend  on  the  Record 
pointed  out  a  suite  in  an  old-fashioned 
down-town  mansion  which  had  been  turned 
into  bachelor  lodgings;  a  friend  of  the 
friend  would  sublet,  furnished,  cheap,  and 
Herrick  took  the  place.  \  mahogany-  tea- 
table  and  a  beautiful  old  Colonial  fireplace 
decided  him.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he 
could  not  too  quickly-  bring  about  the  hour 
when  Christina,  before  that  fireplace  and 
at  that  tea-table,  should  pour  tea  for  what 
guests  she  would.  -  ' 

But  his  possession  was  delayed;  he  was 
unable  to  get  settled  till  the  last  day-  before 
Wheeler’s  company  left  town  to  try  the 
play  out  in  New  Haven;  and  on  that  day 
Christina  went  to  a  great  reception. 

He  had.  of  course,  kept  silence.  But  it 
was  heartbreaking  to  see  how  perfect  a 
day  it  was  for  tea  and  fires — one  of  those 
cool  afternoons  of  earliest  September.  He 
kindled  the  flame;  alas,  it  didn’t  matter. 
She  was  to  be  gone  four  days.  Four  days! 
He  couldn’t  stand  the  thought  and,  toward 
six,  he  went  up-town  to  hear  about  the 
party. 

He  found  Mrs.  Hope,  but  not  Christina; 
and  the  elder  lady-  received  him  almost  with 
tears.  “She  is  out  driving  by  herself  and  she 
won’t  come  home!  She  is  in  one  of  her  tan¬ 
trums,  that’s  all!” 

Herrick  had  never  seen  the  poor  lady  so 
ruffled.  “It  was  such  a  beautiful  reception,” 
she  told  him.  “.■Ml  the  best  people,  .\nd, 
oh,  Mr.  Herrick,  y-ou  can’t  imagine  how 
heavenly  she  looked!” 

“Can’t  I?”  Herrick  groaned. 

“Well,  every  one  just  lay-  down  flat  in 
front  of  her.  Even  \Ir.  Ten  Euyck.  Yes, 
he  was  there.  Did  you  know  he’s  deputy 
commissioner  now-?  I  trembled  when  they 
should  meet.  She  w-as  having  such  a  tri¬ 
umph!  But  she  met  him  so  sweetly-  at  first — 
oh,  Mr.  Herrick,  a  terrible  sweetness!  .\nd 
then,  w-hen  everybody-  was  noticing  how 
well  they-  were  getting  on,  suddenly,  with 
her  ey-es  right  on  him,  she  just  said  that  she 
must  make  her  adieux.  Oh,  Mr.  Herrick, 
the  smart  people  they-  had  got  there  to 
meet  her! — and  to  make  an  enemy-  of  that 
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terrible  man! — She  said  his  presence  was  an 
insult  to  her — I  don’t  know  where  to  hide 
my  head!” 

Herrick  stay^  for  some  time  to  counsel 
and  console,  but  Christina  did  not  return, 
and  as  Mrs.  Hope  did  not  ask  him  to  dinner 
he  was  at  length  obliged  to  go.  He  felt  a 
little  snubbed  and  blue  and  lonely;  his  eyes 
hungered  for  Christina  in  her  finerj”  how 
was  he  to  wait  indefinitely  the  summons  of 
his  proud  princess?  As  he  opened  his  door 
he  saw  that  the  fire  had  been  kept  up;  some 
one  kneeling  before  it  turned  at  his  entrance , 
and  faced  him.  It  was  Christina. 

The  shock  of  her  presence  was  cruelly 
sweet.  The  firelight  played  over  her  soft, 
light  gown;  she  had  taken  off  her  gloves,  and 
the  ruddiness  gleamed  on  her  arms  and  her 
long  throat  and  on  the  sheen  of  her  hair.  As 
she  rose  slowly  to  her  feet,  that  something 
at  once  ineffably  lu.xurious  and  ineffably 
spiritual,  which  hung  about  her  like  the 
emanation  of  a  perfume,  stirred  uneasily  in 
him  and  his  senses  ach^.  Never  had  her 
fairness  hurt  him  like  that;  his  passion  rose 
into  his  throat  and  held  him  dumb. 

“The  man  looked  at  me,  hard,”  she  said, 
“and  let  me  in.  I  came  here  to  rest.  And 
because  I  didn’t  want  to  be  scolded.  Don’t 
scold  me.  Perhaps  I’ve  thrown  away  a 
world  this  afternoon.  But  no;  it  will  roll 
back  to  be  picked  up  again.  Listen;  and 
tell  me  that  I  w'as  right.” 

Without  stirring,  “I  can  never  tell  you 
but  the  one  thing,”  he  said.  “I  love  you!” 

It  was  no  sooner  said  than  he  loathed 
himself  for  sp>eaking.  He  had  not  dreamed 
that  he  would  say  such  a  thing.  It  was  not 
yet  a  month  since  her  engagement  to  Ing¬ 
ham  had  been  broken;  she  was  a  young  girl; 
she  was  here  alone  with  him  in  his  rooms, 
to  which  she  had  paid  him  the  perfect  honor 
of  coming — she,  who  had  accepted  him  so 
simply,  so  nobly,  as  a  gentleman.  Hot 
shame  and  black  despair  seized  upon  him. 

The  girl  stood  quietly  as  if  controlling 
herself.  Then,  so  gently  that  she  was 
almost  inaudible,  she  said,  “I  must  go!” 

He  could  not  answer  her;  he  was  aware 
of  the  ripple  and  murmur  of  her  dress  as  she 
fetched  her  wraps;  she  put  on  her  hat,  and 
the  lace  of  her  sleeves  foamed  back  from  her 
arms  in  the  ruddy  light;  he  felt  how  soon 
she  would  be  engulfed  by  that  world  which 
was  already  rolling  back  to  be  picked  up. 
He  stepp)ed  forw’ard  to  help  her  with  her 
thin  chiffon  coat,  and  she  suffered  this. 


gently,  passively;  as  it  slipped  over  her 
shoulders  he  felt  her  turn;  he  felt  her  arms 
come  around  his  neck,  clinging  to  him,  and 
the  sw’eetness  of  her  body  on  his  breast.  In 
that  firelit  room  her  lips  were  cold,  as  they 
stumbled  on  his  throat  with  the  low  cry: 

“Oh,  you  love  me! — You  love  me!”  she 
repeated.  “And  you’re  a  man!  Save  me!” 

CHAPTER  XVI 

BUT  ENTERTAINS  CALLERS 

“Don’t  let  them  take  me!”  Christina  en¬ 
treated.  “Don’t  let  them  lock  me  up!  That 
door!  Turn  the  key!” 

Without  demur  he  turned  it.  He  was  in 
that  commotion  of  bewildered  feeling  where 
one  shock  after  another  deliciously  and 
terribly  strikes  upon  the  heart,  and  any¬ 
thing  seems  possible.  From  the  trembling 
girl  his  pulses  took  a  myriad  alarms;  appre¬ 
hension  of  he  knew  not  what  ran  riot  in 
them  and  credited  the  suggestions  of  her 
terror;  but  all  the  while  his  blood  rushed 
through  him,  warm  and  singing,  and  his 
heart  glow’ed.  She  was  here,  with  him!  She 
had  fled  here  and  clung  to  him  for  defense! 
She  loved  him!  In  no  dream,  now,  did  she 
lie  back  there,  in  the  deep  chair  b^ide  his 
fire,  with  her  hand  clasping  his  eagerly  as 
he  knelt,  and  her  shoulder  leaning  against 
his.  It  was  keener  than  any  dream;  it  was 
that  fulness  of  life  w'hich,  even  at  Herrick’s 
age,  we  have  mostly  ceased  to  exjiect. 

“There  are  detectives  shadowing  me,” 
Christina  said.  “Don’t  deny  it — I  know! 
They’ve  been  following  me  from  the  begin¬ 
ning!” 

“But  why,  dearest,  why?” 

“Because  they  think  I  killed  Jim  Ing¬ 
ham.” 

“Christina!  Why  should  they  think  such 
a  thing?” 

“Why  shouldn’t  they?  Don’t  you?” 

She  put  a  finger  on  his  lips  to  still  his  ciy 
of  protest,  and,  looking  down  into  his  face, 
her  own  eyes  slowiy  filled  with  that  brood¬ 
ing  of  maternal  tenderness  which  seemed  to 
search  him  through  and  through.  For  a  mo¬ 
ment  it  seemed  to  him  that  her  eyes 
brimmed,  that  her  lips  trembled  with  some 
communication.  But,  without  speaking, 
she  ran  her  hand  along  his  arm  and  a  quiver 
passed  through  her;  taking  his  face  in  her 
tw'o  hands  she  bent  and  kissed  his  mouth. 
In  that  kiss  they  plighted  a  deeper  troth 
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than  in  ten  thousand  promises.  And  creep¬ 
ing  close  into  his  breast  with  a  shuddering 
sigh  she  pressed  her  cheek  to  his. 

“Oh,  Bruce,  you  won’t  let  them  take  me 
away?  I  can  stand  anything  but  being 
locked  up — I  couldn’t  bear  that — I  couldn’t!’’ 

“My  dearest,  no  one  in  the  world  can 
harm  you!” 

“I  came  here  to  be  safe,  where  I  could 
touch  you.  Let  me  rest  here  a  little,  and 
feel  your  heart  close  to  me.  Oh,  my  love. 
I’m  so  frightened!  I  thought  I  was  strong! 

I  thought  I  was  brave  and  could  go  through 
with  it!  But  I  can’t!  I’m  tired — to  death! 
All  through  my  soul  I’m  cold.  It’s  only 
here  I  can  get  warm!” 

“Christina,”  he  asked  her,  “go  through 
with  w’hat?” 

She  stirred  in  his  arms  and  drew  back. 
“Look  first — ah,  carefully! — from  the  win¬ 
dow.  What  do  you  see?” 

“Nothing  but  ordinary  people  passing. 
And  the  usual  number  of  waiting  taxis.” 

“Well,  in  one  of  those  taxis — the  one  right 
in  front  of  the  house — is  a  detective.  He 
has  been  following  me  all  the  afternoon.  He 
is  sitting  there  waiting  for  me  to  come  out.” 

Herrick  carried  her  hand  to  his  lips. 
“Christina,  don’t  think  me  a  cursed  school¬ 
master.  But  it’s  imagination,  dear.  You’ve 
driven  yourself  wild  with  all  this  worry-  and 
excitement.  Why,  believe  me,  they’re  not 
so  clumsy!  If  they  were  following  you,  you 
wouldn’t  know  it.” 

“I  tell  you  I’ve  known  it  for  at  least  two 
weeks!  Every  instinct  I  have  tells  me  that, 
over  my  shoulder,  there  is  a  shadow  creep¬ 
ing,  creeping,  looming  on  my  path.” 

A  series  of  sounds  burst  on  the  air.  Her¬ 
rick  went  to  the  window.  “There,  my 
sweet,  the  taxi’s  gone.” 

“Did  no  one  get  out?” 

“No  one.”  He  had  snatched  up  her  hand 
again  and  he  felt  her  relax. 

“Well,  I  ought  to  be  used  to  shadows;  all 
my  girlhood  there  has  been  a  shadow  near 
me.  Bruce,  when  I  was  really  a  child,  some¬ 
thing  happened.  Something  that  changed 
.  my  whole  heart — oh,  you  shall  know-  before 
you  marry  me!  I  shall  find  a  way  to  tell 
you — it  made  me  a  rebel  and  a  cynic;  it 
made  me  wish  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  rules  men  make;  I  had  to  find  my  own 
morality.  Only,  w-hen  I  saw  you,  I  felt  such 
a  strength  and  freshness,  like  sunny  places. 
Bruce!” 

“Yes.” 


“My  feeling  for  Jim  was  dead  a  year  ago. 
Do  you  believe  that?” 

“Oh,  my  darling!  Why - ” 

“Because  I  won’t  have  you  think  me 
shameless!  Nor  that  an  accident,  like  death, 
turned  my  light  love  to  you!  I  was  just 
twenty  when  he  first  asked  me  to  marry 
him;  I  was  so  mad  about  him  that  my  head 
swam.  And  yet  it  wasn’t  love.  It  was 
only  infatuation,  and  I  knew  it.  I  was  still 
young  enough  for  him  to  be  a  sort  of  prince 
— all  elegance  and  the  great  world.  The 
last  tw-o  have  been  my  big  years,  Bruce.  I 
was  rather  a  poor  little  girl  till  then.  Even 
so,  I  held  him  off  ten  months.  I  felt  that 
there  was  a  curse  on  it  and  that  it  could 
ne\-er,  never  be!  What  did  I  know  of  men 
or  that  great  world? — Well,  God  knows  he 
taught  me!  When  I  did  consent  to  our  en¬ 
gagement  the  fire  was  already  dying.  But 
by  that  time  the  idea  of  him  had  grown 
into  me.  He  had  always  a  great  influence 
over  me,  Bruce,  and  he  could  trouble  and 
excite  me  long  after  he  had  broken  my 
dream.  Oh,  my  dear,  it  was  one  long  quar¬ 
rel.  It  was  a  year’s  struggle  for  my  freedom! 
Well,  I  got  my  release.  I  didn’t  wait  for 
fate.” 

She  paused.  And  then  with  a  low  gasp: 
“All  my  life  I’ve  stood  quite  alone.  I  have 
been  hard.  I  have  been  independent.  I 
have  been  brave — oh,  yes,  I  can  say  it;  I 
have  been  brave! — but  I’ve  broken  down. 
Only,  if  you  will  let  me  keep  hold  of  you,  I 
shall  get  courage.” 

“Christina!” 

“Do  you  know  how  big  you  are?  Or  what 
a  clear  look  your  eyes  have  got?  There  in 
that  coroner’s  oflSce — oh,  heavens! — among 
those  stones!  Bruce,  he  was  there  this  after¬ 
noon!  That  man!” 

“Ten  Euyck?  Yes,  I  know.” 

“Do  you  know  what  he  means  to  do  as  a 
policeman?  He  means  to  run  me  down! 
Why,  he  said  so,  almost,  just  now  at  the 
reception!  They  were  asking  me  how  I  was 
going  to  make  up  in  the  ‘The  Victors,’  and 
he  said,  ‘Why  not  wear  a  red  wig.  Miss 
Hope?  I’ve  always  had  a  great  curiosity  to 
see  you  in  red  hair!’ 

“And  to  think  I  ran  from  him!  Wait — 
you’ve  never  known.  I’ve  known  him  be¬ 
fore!  Four  years  ago  he  paid  for  the 
production  of  a  play  of  his,  by  a  stock  com¬ 
pany  I  was  with.  Oh,  my  dear,  that  play! 
It  gave  us  all  quite  a  chill!  But  he  took  the 
rehearsals  so  hard,  he  nearly  killed  us.” 
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She  hesitated.  “He  was  very  kind  to  me. 
He  was  too  kind.  One  night  he  met  me  as 
I  was  coming  out  of  the  theatre,  and — forgot 
himself.  One  of  the  boys  in  the  company, 
who  was  right  behind  me,  slapped  him  in 
the  face!  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  he 
has  ever  forgotten  that?  .\t  the  inquest  he 
thought  he  had  me  down,  and  the  laugh 
turned  against  him!  Is  he  the  man  to  for¬ 
get  that?” 

“But  what  can  he  do?” 

“How  I  detested  him!”  Christina  hurried 
on.  “He  taught  me,  in  that  one  minute, 
when  I  was  eighteen,  how  men  feel  about 
girls  who  aren’t  in  their  class!  Just  because 
I  was  on  the  stage,  he  took  it  for  granted  I — 
Well,  he,  too,  learned  something!  Since 
then  I’ve  heard  about  him.  He’s  so  very 
prop>er,  and  so  particular  not  to  entangle 
himself — with  respectable  women.  But 
with  women  he  calls  bad  he  doesn’t  mind,  be¬ 
cause  for  him  bad  women  don’t  count,  they 
don’t  exist!  Oh,  dear  God,  how  I  despise  a 
man  who  feels  like  that!  How  I  love  you, 
who  never,  never  could! — ‘What  can  he  do?’ 
He  can  hope  I’m  guilty!  And  he  can  use 
all  the  machinery  of  his  ofl&ce  to  prove  me 
so!” 

“But - ” 

Christina  gave  a  shrill  little  cry.  “Why, 
he  has  his  chance  with  me!  His  great 
spectacular  chance!  Oh,  Bruce,  I’m  afraid 
of  him,  and  I  was  never  afraid  before! — 
Dearest  dear,  I  know  you  can’t  do  any¬ 
thing!  But  the  girl’s  in  love  with  you,  poor 
thing,  and  she  feels  as  if  you  can!  I’ve 
wanted  you — oh,  how  I’ve  wanted  you! — 
all  my  life.  I’ve  known  the  dearest  fellows 
in  the  world,  the  cleverest,  the  gamest,  the 
most  charming.  But  ‘you  take  me  where 
the  good  winds  blow  and  the  eternal  mea¬ 
dows  are!’ — What  are  you  doing?”  , 

He  had  bowed  down  to  kiss  her  wrist,  and 
he  replied,  “I’m  thanking  God  I  look  like 
a  farmer!” 

“My  p)oor  boy!”  cried  Christina,  breaking 
her  tears  with  little  laughs,  “I’ve  got  your 
cheek  all  wet!  Bruce,  dear,  we’re  engaged, 
aren’t  we?  You  haven’t  said — Bruce!” 

He  slipjjed  back  on  to  the  floor,  with  his 
head  in  her  lap  and  her  two  hands  gathered 
in  his  one.  They  were  both  silent.  The 
little  fire  was  going  out  and  the  room  was 
almost  dark.  And  in  that  happy  depth  of 
life  where  she  had  led  him  he  was  at  first  un¬ 
aware  of  any  change.  Then  he  knew  that 
the  hands  he  held  had  become  tense,  that 


rigidity  was  creeping  over  her  whole  body, 
and,  looking  up,  he  could  just  make  out 
through  the  dusk  the  alert  head,  the  p>arted 
lips  of  one  who  is  waiting  for  a  sound.  I 

“Bruce,”  she  said,  “you  were  mistaken. 
That  detective  has  not  gone!” 

“What  do  you  hear?” 

“I  don’t  hear.  I  simply  know.”  Their 
senses  strained  into  the  silence.  “If  he 
went  away,  it  was  only  to  bring  some  one 
back.  He  went  to  get  Ten  Euyck!” 

“Christina!  Tell  me  what  you’re  really 
afraid  of!  What  was  it  you  couldn’t  go 
through  with?” 

“Death!”  she  said.  “Not  that  way!  I  | 
can’t!”  She  rocked  herself  softly  to  and  ' 
fro.  “If  I  could  die  now!”  she  whispered. 

“You  sha’n’t  die.  And  you  sha’n’t  go 
crazy,  either.  You’re  driving  yourself  mad, 
keeping  silence.”  He  drew  her  to  her  feet, 
and  she  stood,  shaking,  in  his  arms.  “Chris¬ 
tina,  what’s  your  trouble?” 

“That  murder — my  opening — that  in¬ 
quest — aren’t  they  enough?” 

“For  everything  but  your  conviction  that 
it  is  you  who  are  pursued,  and  you  who  will  j 
be  punished.  Some  horrible  accident,  dear 
heart,  has  shown  you  something,  which  you 
must  tell.  Tell  it  to  me,  and  we  will  find 
that  it  is  nothing.” 

“Bruce,”  she  said,  “they’re  coming.  It’s 
our  last  time  together.  Don’t  let’s  spend  it 
like  this.”^ 

“Did  you — ”  he  asked  her,  so  tenderly 
that  it  sounded  like  a  caress — “did  you,  in 
some  terrible  emergency,  Christina — did 
you  fire  that  shot?” 

Her  head  swung  back;  she  did  not  answer. 

“My  darling,  if  you  did,  we  must  just  take 
counsel  whether  to  fight  or  to  run.  Don’t 
be  afraid.  The  world’s  before  us.  Chris¬ 
tina,  did  you?” 

“No,  no,  no!”  she  whispered?  “I  did 
not!”  She  felt  his  quiver  of  relief,  and  her 
nervous  hands  closed  on  his  sleeve.  “Oh, 
if  you  only  knew !  There  is  a  thing  I  long 
to  tell  you!  But  not  that!  Oh,  if  I  could 
trust  you!” 

“Can’t  you?” 

“I  mean — trust  you  to  see  things  as  I  do! 

To  do  only  what  I  ask!  Suppose  that  some 
one,  whom — Bruce!” 

“Yes?” 

“If  any  one  should  hear - ” 

“There  is  no  one  to  hear.” 

“You  can’t  tell  where  they  are.” 

“Christina,  can’t  you  see  that  we’re  alone 
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here?  That  the  door’s  locked?  That  you’re 
safe  in  my  arms?  The  cab  went  away. 
No  one  followed  you.  No  one  even  knows 
where  I  live - ” 

The  door-bell  sounded  through  the  house. 
He  thought  the  girl  would  have  fallen, 
and  his  own  heart  leaped.  “Darling,  it’s 
nothing.  It’s  for  some  one  else.’’ 

“It’s  for  me.” 

“That’s  impossible.” 

There  was  a  knock  on  the  door. 

Herrick  called:  “Who’s  there?” 

“It’s  a  card,  sir.” 

“A  card?” 

“A  gentleman’s  card,  sir.  He’s  down  in 
the  hall.” 

“I  can’t  see  any  one  at  present.” 

“It’s  not  for  you,  sir;  it’s  for  the  young 
lady.” 

“Did  you  tell  him  there  was  a  lady  here?” 
“He  knew  it  himself,  sir.” 

“Well,  she  came  in  here  because  she  felt 
ill;  I’m  just  taking  her  home.  She  can’t 
.be  bothered.” 

“He  said  it  was  very  important,  sir. 
Something  she’s  to  do  to-morrow,”  he  said. 

“Christina!  It’s  only  some  one  about 
your  going  away.” 

“No.  It’s  the  end.  Take  the  card.” 
Springing  on  the  light,  he  took  the  card 
to  reassure  her.  She  motioned  him  to  read 
it.  And  he  read  aloud  the  words,  “Mr.  Ten 
Euyck.” 

CHAPTER  XVII 

AND  RECEIVES  MESSAGES 

Christina  took  the  card  from  him,  and 
seemed  to  put  him  to  one  side.  Almost  in- 
audibly  she  said,  “I  will  go  down.” 

Before  Herrick  could  prev'ent  her,  a  voice 
from  just  outside  the  door  replied:  “Don’t 
trouble  yourself.  Miss  Hope.  May  I  come 
in?”  Ten  Euyck,  hat  in  hand,  appeared  in 
the  doorway. 

He  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  noting 
Christina’s  tear-stained  face,  with  a  civil, 
sour  smile.  “I  am  sorry  if  I  intrude.  I  had 
no  idea  Mr.  Herrick  was  to  be  my  host. 
The  truth  is.  Miss  Hope,  I  followed  you  and 
have  been  waiting  for  you,  in  the  hope  of 
making  peace — where  it  was  once  my  un¬ 
happy  fortune  to  make  war.” 

Christina  said,  “You  followed  me!” 

“But  I  shouldn’t  have  yielded  to  that 
impulse  so  far  as  to — well,  break  into  Mr. 
Herrick’s  apartment,  if  I  had  not  become, 


in  the  meanwhile,  simply  the  messenger  of — 
a  higher  power.”  Ten  Euyck  moved  out  of 
the  doorway,  and  there  stepped  past  him 
into  the  room  a  quicker  and  rather  smaller 
man  with  a  strong  and  keen  face.  “Miss 
Hope,  Mr.  Herrick,”  Ten  Euyck  said,  “Mr. 
Kane,  our  district  attorney.” 

Kane  nodded  quickly  to  each  of  them. 
“Miss  Hope,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  often  play 
postman;  but  when  I  met  our  friend  Ten 
Euyck  and  he  told  me  you  were  here,  the 
opportunity  was  too  good  to  lose.”  He  took 
a  letter  out  of  his  p)ocket,  watching  her  with 
shrewd  and  smiling  eyes.  “We’ve  been 
tampering  with  your  mail.  Allow  me.” 

Christina  took  the  letter  wonderingly,  but 
at  its  heading  her  face  contemptuously 
brightened.  “I  can  hardly  see,”  she  said, 
passing  it  to  Herrick.  “Read  it,  will  you? — 
He  would  have  to  know  anyhow,”  she  said, 
sweetly,  to  the  two  officials.  “We  are  just 
engaged  to  be  married.  You  must  con¬ 
gratulate  us.” 

Herrick,  never  verj*  eloquent,  was  stricken 
dumb.  “Sit  down,  won’t  you?”  was  as 
much  as  he  could  say.  The  letter  ran: 

The  Arm  of  Justice  suggests  to  Miss  Chris¬ 
tina  Hope  that  she  exert  her  well-known  powers 
of  fascination  to  persuade  the  Ingham  family 
into  paying  the  .^rm  of  Justice  its  ten  thousand 
dollars.  Miss  Hope  need  not  work  for  nothing, 
nor  even  in  order  to  avert  an  accusation  against 
which  she  doubtless  feels  secure.  But  the  Arm 
of  Justice  has  in  its  possession  a  secret  which 
Miss  Hope  would  give  much  to  keep.  She  may 
learn  what  that  secret  is,  and  how’  it  may  be 
negotiated,  if  she  will  hang  this  white  ribbon 
out  of  her  window  wherever  she  may  be  dining 
on  Wednesday  night.  She  will  receive  a  com¬ 
munication  at  once. 

“Exactly!”  said  Kane,  as  if  in  triumph. 
“For  such  swells  as  the  Arms  of  Justice  it’s 
about  dinner-time  now.  Would  you  oblige 
me.  Miss  Hope,  by  tying  the  ribbon  out  of 
the  window?  Show  yourself  as  clearly  as 
p)ossible.  All  the  lights,  please.” 

As  Christina  stepped  to  the  window,  he 
added:  “I’m  trusting  they  didn’t  recognize 
us  as  we  came  in.  It’s  pretty  dark.” 

They  waited.  The  three  men  were  strung 
to  a  high  degree  of  expectation. 

“But  it’s  all  so  silly!”  Christina  said. 

The  call  of  the  telephone  shrilled  through 
the  room. 

“Miss  Hope?”  Herrick  asked.  “Yes, 
she’s  here.” 

Then  they  heard  Christina  answering: 
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“Yes,  yes,  it’s  Miss  Hope.  I  hear.  I  under¬ 
stand.  I’ll  be  there.”  She  hung  up  the  re¬ 
ceiver  and  turned  round.  “The  Park.  At 
ten  to-morrow  morning.  The  bench  under 
the  squirrel’s  house  at  the  top  of  the  hill  be¬ 
yond  the  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street  en¬ 
trance.  And  be  sure  to  come  alone.”  She 
sat  down,  staring  at  Kane. 

He  said,  “Excuse  me!”  and  went  to  the 
’phone.  “Boy!  Did  that  party  ask  for 
Miss  Hope  in  the  first  place?  All  right. — 
That’s  queer.  They  asked  for  Mr.  Herrick’s 
apartment.” 

“They  knew  I  was  living  here?  Why,  I 
only  moved  in  this  morning.”  , 

“And  they  must  know  I’m  going  to  New 
Haven  to-morrow;  the  eleven-thirty  train!” 

“Exactly.  They’re  well  informed.” 
Kane’s  accent  was  peculiar;  sharp  with 
avid  interest.  “In  fact,”  he  added  with  an 
explanatory  laugh,  “I  seem  to  be  coming 
close  to  something  I’ve  been  groping  after 
for  years.  Miss  Hope,  the  Arm  of  Justice  is 
my  pet  criminal.  I  may  say  my  personal 
game.”  Kane  had  been  passing  up  and 
down;  now  he  stopped  in  front  of  Christina 
and  again  he  seemed  to  measure  her  with 
his  bright  eyes.  “Well!”  he  said.  “Are  you 
game  for  it?” 

Christina  sprang  up  and  stood  before 
him,  glowing.  .. 

“You’ll  keep  this  appointment?” 

“Surely!  And  alone!” 

“Not  by  a  long  shot!  Your  mother  and 
Mr.  Ingham  have  feared  exactly  some  such 
escapade;  that’s  why  you’ve  had  to  -be 
shadowed  all  this  while  and  not  advised  of 
the  activities  of  the  police.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  plain-clothes  men,  well  planted. 
But  not  you,  Mr.  Herrick,  whom  they 
would  know.  If  you  attempt  to  smuggle 
yourself  in,  we’ll  have  to  put  you  in  irons. 
Well,  Miss  Hofje,  I  can  count  on  your  not 
losing  your  head,  I  think.  You’ll  be  there.” 

CHAPTER  XVIII 

HERRICK  SPENDS  A  MORNING  IN  THE  PARK 

f  After  that  momentous  interview  of 
Wednesday  evening  Christina  would  not  let 
Herrick  drive  home  with  her.  “Come  to  the 
station  in  the  morning,  and  hear  what  has 
happened.  Lunch  with  me  on  Monday. 
But  don’t  let  me  see  you  alone  again  till 
Tuesday  noon,  when — ”  she  laughed — 
“when  I’ve  read  my  notices.  Let  your  poor 


Christina  tell  you  her  trouble  then.  Till 
then  she  has  trouble  enough!”  She  put  her 
face  up  with  a  kind  of  humble  frankness,  to 
be  kis^.  And  he  saw  that  it  was  a  weary 
face  indeed. 

Throughout  the  night  his  anxiety  con¬ 
cerning  the  next  day’s  meeting  with  the 
blackmailers  contended  in  him  with  that 
other  anxiety — what  she  was  to  tell  him  on 
Tuesday.  Whatever  it  was,  it  was  not  for 
his  passion  that  he  feared.  There  were  even 
times  when  he  could  almost  have  wished  it 
were  not  some  distorted  molehill  that  the 
girl’s  excitable  broodings  had  swollen  past 
all  projjortion,  but  some  test  of  his  strength, 
some  plumbing  of  his  tenderness. 

He  hung  about  the  outskirts  of  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Tenth  Street  till  he  saw  her  enter 
the  Park  and  till  he  saw  her  leave.it — safe, 
but  with  an  exceedingly  clouded  brow. 

“They  didn’t  come,  of  course!”  she  said 
to  him  at  the  station.  “They  very  naturally 
refused  to  swim  into  a  net.  Mr.  Kane  is  a 
great  dear,  but  I  wish  he  would  mind  his 
own  business!  Mother,  speak  to  Bruce.” 
She  took  leave  of  them  both  with  a  serenely 
fond  indifference  to  public  conjecture,  and 
the  train  bore  her  away. 

When  Herrick  had  taken  Mrs.  Hope 
home,  he  found  himself  at  a  loss  as  to  what 
to  do  with  his  life.  Christina  had  become  so 
wholly  his  occupation  that  to  lose  her  even 
for  a  few  days  was  to  lose  the  bottom  out  of 
the  world.  His  steps  turned  toward  the 
Park;  instinctively,  he  turned  north.  Then 
he  smiled  to  see  that  he  was  once  more  mak¬ 
ing  for  the  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street  en¬ 
trance.  ...  ..  •' 

Yes,  here  was  the  last  sp>ot  which  had 
held  her,  and,  as  he  looked  about  him,  his 
heart  stirred  to  think  of  her  here.  The 
place  was  a  little  wilderness;  he  could  not 
have  believed  that  in  that  kempt  and  or¬ 
dered  domain  there  should  be  so  wild  and 
sweet  a  grace  of  nature  and  charmed  loveli¬ 
ness.  The  hill  was  high  and  thinly  wooded; 
finely  veiled  in  the  mist  and  the  faint  sun¬ 
shine,  it  was  the  very  spot  for  the  dry’ad 
length  and  lightness  of  Christina’s  move¬ 
ments.  At  the  same  time,  so  close  to  the 
city’s  hum,  there  seemed  something  magic, 
something  ominous  and  waiting  in  the 
utter,  perfect  stillness,  and  the  little  clear¬ 
ing  at  the  top  of  the  hill  somehow,  whether 
by  its  broken  boulders  or  the  columnar 
straightness  of  a  semicircle  of  trees,  sug¬ 
gest^  a  Druid  clearing.  Those  who  wished 
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to  make  a  sacrifice  here  would  be  very 
strangely  unmolested.  High  and  low  and 
far  away  there  was  no  huinan  figure,  and  a 
cry  might  perish  long  before  it  traveled 
those  misty  distances.  Herrick  thought, 
“If  she  had  come  alone!” — and  shuddered. 

But  there  was  the  little  squirrel-house; 
there  the  bench  where  she  had  waited;  and 
at  its  base  he  smiled  to  see  the  scattered 
nuts  which  Christina,  with  her  variegated 
interests,  had  not  failed  to  bring  her  furry 
hosts.  A  lassitude  of  loneliness  came  over 
him;  he  was  still  not  wholly  recovered  from 
his  accident  of  two  weeks  before,  and  with  a 
wear>'  yielding  to  stiffness  and  weakness  he 
dropped  down  on  the  bench;  then  he  saw 
that  along  one  of  its  slats  some  one  had 
recently  penciled  a  line,  and  he  recognized 
Christina’s  hand. 

“I  w'ill  come  again  for  three  days  running, 
after  Monday.  At  the  same  hour.  And  I 
will  come  alone.” 

He  w’as  startled,  but  he  smiled.  It  was 
so  like  her!  Looking  up,  he  saw  behind  him 
a  man  sweeping  leaves  in  the  distance,  and, 
far  down  the  hill,  there  appeared  a  loafer 
with  a  newspaper.  The  charm  was  broken. 
Good  Heavens,  where  were  people  starting 
from!  He  could  p>erceive,  now,  to  his  left,  a 
man  sleeping  in  the  grass.  Could  any  of 
these  be  the  plain-clothes  men,  still  lingering 
hopefully  about?  By  George,  they  must 
be!  And  Christina  was  right — they  were 
too  obvious  a  snare!  Why,  there  was  a 
fourth,  altogether  too  loutishly  and  in¬ 
nocently  eating  an  apple  as  he  strayed  on! 

Herrick  looked  down  at  Christina’s  mes¬ 
sage,  wondering  if  the  detectives  had  seen 
it.  Intrepid  and  obstinate  darling,  how 
resolute  she  was  to  know  all  there  was  to  be 
known!  When  he  looked  up  again  he  saw 
that  the  slumberer  had  wakened  and  was 
sitting  up.  The  other  three  men  were  ap¬ 
proaching  from  their  respective  angles, 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  bench.  And  then 
it  occurred  to  him —  did  they  take  him  for  a 
blackmailer? 

It  made  him  laugh,  and  then  somehow  it 
vexed  him.  He  lifted  his  head  impatiently, 
and  was  about  to  hail  the  nearest  man  when 
a  splash  of  sun  fell  full  on  that  man’s  face. 
It  was  the  face  of  the  chauffeur  in  the  gray 
touring-car. 

He  knew  then  that  he  was  in  a  trap. 
Controlling  his  first  impulse  to  spring  up 
and  bring  the  struggle  to  an  issue,  he*  count¬ 
ed  his  chances.  He  remembered  how  far 


and  still  was  this  deserted  sjwt;  his  muscles 
were  very  stiff,  and  he  felt  the  slimness  of 
the  stick  in  his  hand.  He  had  no  other 
weapon.  And  there  were  four  of  those 
figures  sauntering  in  upon  him  through  the 
silence  and  the  pale,  dreamy  sunshine.  He 
felt  the  high,  hot  beating  of  his  heart.  The 
city  lay  so  close  at  hand!  He  could  still 
feel  on  his  mouth  Christina’s  kiss!  And  the 
immense  desire  to  live,  and  all  a  man’s  fuiy 
against  outrage,  rose  in  him  with  a  cold 
rage'  and  kept  him  quiet  and  expressionless. 

He  rose,  and,  striking  the  dust  of  the 
bench  from  his  clothes,  he  glanced  about. 
Yes,  the  man  behind  him  was  still  advan¬ 
cing,  sweeping  leaves;  down  the  hill  before 
him  the  man  climbed  upward,  still  mumbling 
over  his  newspaper;  to  his  right  the  apple- 
eater,  chewing  his  last  bite,  tossed  away 
the  core  as  he  came  on;  the  chauffeur  alone 
disdained  subterfuge,  advancing  quietly; 
he  carried  in  his  hand  some  lengths  of  rope. 
Herrick  believed  that  he  had  one  chance. 
This  wooded  isolation  could  not  be  so  far- 
reaching  as  it  seemed:  they  w'ould  scarcely 
dare  to  fire  a  shot. 

Leisurely  he  idled  a  step  or  two  down  the 
slope  toward  the  man  wnth  the  newspaper, 
till  he  was  just  outside  the  closing  semicircle 
of  the  others.  Then,  lowering  his  head,  he 
shot  swiftly  forward.  Immediately  there 
was  a  shrill  whistle,  and  the  reader  cast  his 
newspaper  away.  It  w’as  too  late;  Herrick’s 
lowered  head  struck  him  in  the  diaphragm 
and  knocked  him  backward.  As  he  fell, 
Herrick  leaf>ed  over  him  and,  turning, 
caught  the  chauffeur  a  stinging  blow  across 
the  eyes  with  his  stick.  The  stick  broke; 
and  Herrick,  dropping  to  his  knees,  caught 
the  ankle  of  the  next  comer  and  threw  him 
flat  upon  his  face.  The  fourth  man  flung  a 
blackjack  which,  as  Herrick  rose,  caught 
him  just  below  the  right  elbow;  the  young 
fellow  sprang  up  and,  shouting  now  for  help 
at  the  top  of  his  strong  voice,  he  raced  down 
the  hill  as  if,  once  more,  he  were  bearing  the 
ball  to  its  last  goal. 

-  For  a  moment  he  felt  that  he  had  snatched 
the  victory,  but  his  stiff  muscles  played  him 
false  and  Us  right  arm  hung  as  if  paralyzed. 
His  shouts,  too,  were  leaving  him  winded, 
and  the  fourth  man,  now  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  others,  was  gaining  on  him 
at  every  step.  Suddenly  Herrick  mistook 
the  shadow  of  a  little  bush  for  the  shadow  of 
a  fifth  opponent;  in  his  second’s  wavering 
the  fourth  man  lunged  at  him,  missed  him. 
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and,  losing  his  own  balance,  clutched  the 
end  of  Herrick’s  coat.  They  went  down 
together,  and  though  Herrick  was  up  and 
off  again  in  an  instant,  the  breath  was 
pretty  well  knocked  out  of  him. 

Violent  pains  were  throbbing  now  through 
his  arm;  he  seemed  to  himself  as  heavy  as 
lead;  near  the  bottom  of  the  hill  the  fourth 
man  was  on  him  again;  Herrick  landed  on 
the  fellow’s  head  with  his  left,  only  to  fall 
himself  into  the  hands  of  the  two  whom 
he  had  thrown  at  first  and  who  now  fell 
upon  him  with  a  zeal  that  all  his  French 
boxing  scarcely  availed  to  rid  him  of, 
though  he  managed  to  land  a  kick  in  one 
jaw  and  a  horrible  backheeled  stroke  into 
the  ribs  of  the  fellow  who  was  trying  to 
wrap  a  coat  round  his  head. 

He  gathered  himself  together  for  one 
shout  that  seemed  to  him  to  crack  the  tree- 
trunks.  But  the  game  was  up;  without 
knowing  it,  he  was  turning  faint  from  the 
pain  in  his  arm,  and  then  the  men  were  ail 
around  him  now;  barring  his  path  and  only 
holding  off  from  him  a  little  because  the 
chauffeur  was  running  down-hill  toward 
them,  aiming  at  Herrick,  as  he  came,  the 
rope  which  he  had  tied  into  a  noose.  Her¬ 
rick  leap>ed  to  one  side  and,  clinging  to  the 
tactics  which  had  served  him  best,  dropped 
to  the  ground  and  pulled  the  chauffeur 
down  atop  of  him.  They  clinched  like  that 
and  went,  rolling  and  struggling,  down  the 
hill,  striking  against  trees,  kicking,  clawing, 
blind  with  rage,  till  they  were  stopped  by 
the  flat  ground.  It  was  Herrick  who  landed 
on  his  back  and  found  himself  staring  up  at 
the  revolver  the  chauffeur  was  drawing 
from  his  pocket. 

At  that  moment  there  sounded  a  police¬ 
man’s  whistle. 

The  man  who  had  been  running  after 
them  with  the  coat  for  Herrick’s  head 
dropped  it  and  ran  like  mad.  His  com¬ 
panion’s  arm  had  been  broken  by  Herrick’s 
kick,  but  this  man  and  the  fourth  continued 
wildly  searching  for  something  they  had 
dropped  on  the  hill.  The  chauffeur  had  had 
to  ease  a  little  on  Herrick  in  order  to  draw 
his  gun;  but  when  he  felt  Herrick  struggling 
on  to  his  right  side  and  even  rolling  himself 
on  top  of  his  right  arm,  he  quickly  slid  the 
barrel  of  the  revolver  into  his  palm  and 
lifted  the  butt-end.  As  he  did  so,  Herrick’s 
left  fist  shot  up  and  dealt  him  an  undercut 
on  the  point  of  the  chin.  He  fell  back  as  if 
his  neck  were  broken;  the  pistol  slipped  out 


of  his  hand,  and  Herrick  caught  it  just  as 
the  man  with  the  broken  arm  dropped  on 
his  chest. 

The  policemen’s  whistles  were  sounding 
nearer  and  nearer;  the  man  on  Herrick’s 
chest  kept  him  from  aiming  the  pistol,  but 
he  discharged  it  in  the  grass,  shot  after  shot, 
five  of  them,  to  guide  the  police.  “Let  him 
have  it!”  said  the  man  on  top  of  Herrick, 
but  in  an  Italian  phrase,  to  the  fourth  man, 
who  leaned  over  Herrick,  raising  what  the 
other  had  dropped  back  there  on  the  hill.  It 
was  the  blackjack.  Herrick  could  just  turn 
the  pistol  a  little  and  point  it  upward  from 
his  side.  He  fired  it  straight  into  the  fourth 
man’s  face;  and  he  was  always  glad,  after¬ 
ward,  that,  like  a  sick  girl,  he  had  closed  his 
eyes. 

The  next  man  who  bent  over  him  was  a 
policeman. 

“Don’t  mind  me,”  Herrick  said,  “get 
them!  Get  after  them!”  But  that  automo¬ 
bile  of  theirs  must  have  been  waiting  on  the 
driveway  near  at  hand;  for  the  man  whom 
Herrick  had  shot  dead  was  the  only  one 
they  caught. 

The  body  seemed  to  offer  no  clue;  unless 
its  being  the  body  of  a  young  Italian  could 
be  called  a  clue.  Herrick,  who  had,  of 
course,  accompanied  it  to  the  station  under  a 
nominal  arrest,  turned  sick  with  disap¬ 
pointment. 

WTiile  he  was  still  detained  he  heard 
them  call  up  Kane,  who,  with  astonishing 
promptitude,  appeared  in  person  on  the 
scene.  He  listened  alertly  to  Herrick’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  attack  and  then  shook  a  puz¬ 
zled  head. 

.  “You’re  surprised  at  the  strength  of  my 
feeling.  Listen  to  me,  young  man.  The 
.Arm  of  Justice,  until  rather  lately,  was  the 
humblest  of  little  blackguard  societies,  ex¬ 
torting  blackmail  from  low-class  Italians, 
and  of  too  little  consequence  to  get  caught. 
But  about  four  years  ago  it  took  on  a  new 
color  altogether.  A'oung  blood  had  come 
in;  a  new  hand  took  hold,  canning  the  war 
into  new  territories.  It  flew  high;  entering 
.American  life,  as  you  may  say,  at  one 
bound,  and  aiming  at  the  very  proudest 
families,  the  most  powerful  individuals. 

“How  often  the  .Arm  has  succeeded  in 
these  new  ventures,  of  course,  we  don’t 
know.  But,  upon  failure,  it  keeps  up  its 
threatening  prestige  by  strict  adherence  to 
one  motto.  Vengeance  Is  Mine.  When 
its  advances  are  refused,  it  gets  out  what  it 
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calls  an  edition  of  a  little  rag,  printed  on  a 
hand-press  and  calling  itself  the  Journal  of 
Justice,  and  mails  marked  copies  to  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  its  victims. 

“Ingham’s  death  makes  the  fourth  time 
in  these  four  years  it  has  caused  a  tragedy. 
Ah,  my  dear  boy,  if  once  I  could  lay  hands 
on  the  spirit  that  moves  this  Arm — Here, 

I  want  to' see  that  body!” 

But  even  his  keen  eyes  found  nothing. 
Nothing  but  a  tom  half  of  a  blank  card, 
u{X)n  which  had  been  uncouthly  scribbled 
the  number  1411. 

CHAPTER  XIX 

HE  SEES  CHRISTIN.\  ACT 

This  piece  of  information  was  very  care¬ 
fully  guarded  from  the  newspapers.  Noth¬ 
ing  of  the  Arm  of  Justice  had  as  yet  leaked 
out.  But  the  fight  in  the  Park  was  another 
matter;  people  linked  it  with  the  sinister 
automobile,  and  it  came  out  in  headlines 
everywhere.  Herrick  began  to  feel  himself 
the  most  widely  advertised  man  in  New 
York.  One  tribute  to  his  popular  fame  gave 
him  a  new  idea. 

It  came  from  the  Yankee  woman  at  the 
table  ’d’hdte.  The  night  after  the  attack 
she  motioned  him  to  her  as  he  was  leav¬ 
ing  and,  without  ceasing  to  play  solitaire, 
she  said,  “If  I  w’as  you,  young  feller,  I 
guess  I  wouldn’t  come  down  here  for  a 
while.” 

His  eyes  opened  in  amused  surprise. 
“Why  not?” 

“Ain’t  you  the  one  shot  a  Dago  yesterday 
in  the  Park?  Pshaw,  you  needn’t  tell  me — I 
know  ’twas  ’cause  you  had  t’  do  it!  An’ 
good  riddance!  But  it’s  healthier  for  you 
to  stay  where  you  belong.” 

Herrick  looked  round  him  on  the  good- 
tempered,  smiling  people  at  the  little  clean 
tables,  and  laughed.  “But  you  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  the  whole  nation  is  one  united  Black 
Hand,  do  you?  You  seem  to  have  a  mighty 
poor  opinion  of  Italians!” 

“Well,”  said  the  woman,  with  a  grim 
smile  of  her  own,  “I  married  one.  I’d 
oughta  know!” 

She  finished  her  game  and,  seeing  him 
still  lingering,  in  enjoyment  of  her  tartness, 
she  said:  “All  forriners  ’re  pretty  p)oor  folks! 
When  I  get  mad  at  my  children  I  say  it’s 
the  streak  of  forrin  in  ’em.  Well,  my  girl’s 
good  Yankee,  anyhow.  Fair  as  anybody. 


It’s  my  son’s  took  after  his  father,  poor 
fellow!” 

“Then  the  proprietress,  here,  isn’t  your 
daughter?” 

“Her?  Sakes,  no!  She’s  my  niece-in¬ 
law.  I  brought  up  my  daughter  like  she 
was  an  American  girl!  I  brought  her  up  so 
fine  it  dirties  her  hands  to  touch  the  rest  of 
us — I  don’t  complain!  It’s  my  son  keeps  in 
with  these!  He’s  homesick.  My  daugh¬ 
ter’s  feller  got  into  a  little  bit  o’  trouble  in 
the  Old  Country,”  said  this  remarkable 
little  dame,  without  the  least  embarrass¬ 
ment,  “and  her  an’  me’s  glad  enough  to 
stay  here.  But  the  men  kind  o’  mope. 
Their  business  worries  ’em,  and  as  I  say, 
’tain’t  the  business  I  ever  would  have 
chose,  but  I  s’pose  when  I  married  a  Dago  I 
might’s  well  I  made  up  my  niind  to  it!” 

She  said  this  with  an  air  inimitably  busi¬ 
nesslike,  and  so  continued:  “Now  I  want 
you  should  clear  out  from  here,  young  man! 
There’s  all  kinds  of  fellers  come  here.  It 
may  be  awful  funny  to  you  to  think  0’ 
gettin’  a  knife  in  your  back,  but  I  don’t 
want  it  any  round  where  I  am!  When 
they’re  after  Dagoes,  it  ain’t  my  business. 
But  my  owrn  folks  is  my  own  folks.” 

The  only  effect  of  the  old  lady’s  warning 
was  to  suggest  to  Herrick  that  he  might  do 
worse  than  look  for  the  faces  of  the  black¬ 
mailers  in  such  little  eating-places  as  this 
one.  After  all,  they  were  evidently  Italians 
and  it  was  with  Italians  that  they  would 
sojourn. 

For  even  Christina’s  anxious  tenderness 
could  not  induce  him  to  let  drop  that  fight 
which  had  roused  all  his  anger.  Her  return, 
indeed,  left  him  still  lonely — she  was  so 
barred  about  by  preparations  for  her  first 
night. 

On  that  momentous  evening  he  duly 
sent  his  roses  and  his  telegram  of  good 
wishes;  but  that  she  could  interest  herself 
in  her  play  to  the  point  of  actually  over¬ 
looking  him  altogether  hurt  him  unreason¬ 
ably,  and  he  arrived  at  the  theatre  still 
puzzled  and  resentful,  rather  cold  and  “out 
of  it.” 

But  the  first  thrill  of  the  lighted  lobby, 
glowring  and  odorous  with  the  stands  of 
Christina’s  flowers;  the  whir  of  arriving 
motors,  the  shining  of  jeweled  and  silken 
women  with  bare  shoulders  and  softly 
pluming  hair;  the  exp)ectant  crowd;  the 
managerial  staff,  in  sacrificial  evening  dr^, 
smiling  nervously,  catching  their  lips  with 
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their  teeth;  the  busy  movements  of  uni-  when  he  was  dust!  Oh,  dear  and  beau- 
formed  ushers;  the  flapping  down  of  seats;  tiful  Diana  who  had  stooped  to  a  mortal! 
the  high,  light  chatter,  a  little  forced,  a  For  this  was  the  secret  thrill  that  ran  like 
little  false,  sparkling  against  the  memory  wildfire  through  the  homage  of  his  heart — 
of  those  darker  issues  that  climg  about  the  knowledge  that  she  loved  him,  and  the 
Christina’s  skirts;  the  whole,  thrilling,  feel  of  her  lips  on  his! 
judging,  waiting  house — all  this  began  to  Let  them  worship,  poor  creatures,  poor 
affect  Herrick  like  strong  drink  on  jaded  mob!  Unknowing  and  unguessing  that  be- 
nerves.  tween  him  and  her  there  was  a  bond  that 

From  his  seat  in  the  third  row  he  ob-  crossed  the  footlights — the  memory  of  a 
served  Mrs,  Hop>e  and  the  Inghams  take  dark  room  and  fire-light,  a  girl  in  his  arms. — 
their  places;  the  attention  of  the  audience  “Bruce,  dear,  are  we  engaged?  You  haven’t 
leaped  like  lightning  on  them,  and  just  then  said? — I’ve  wanted  you — Oh,  how  I’ve 
one  man  came  into  the  box  opposite  and,  wanted  you — all  my  life!” 
drawing  his  chair  into  its  very  front,  sat  At  the  end  of  the  performance  it  was  im- 
down.  It  was  Cuyler  Ten  Euyck.  possible  not  to  try  to  see  her.  But  at  the 

Herrick  forgot  him  quickly  enough.  It  stage-door  there  were  so  many  people  that 
was  a  real  play,  acted  by  real  artists,  the  he  could  not  have  endured  to  share  his 
production  held  together  by  a  master  hand;  minute  with  them.  He  knew  the  babel  that 
and  it  continued  to  string  up  Herrick’s  it  must  be  inside,  and  he  decided  to  wait 
nerves  even  while  to  himself  he  scarcely  here;  by  and  by  the  Inghams  wouldn’t 
seemed  to  notice  it.  He  had  had  no  idea  grudge  him  a  moment.  They  seemed  to 
that  it  would  be  so  terrible  to  live  through  stay  forever;  but  at  last  all  were  gone  but 
the  moment  of  Christina’s  entrance.  He  two  or  three,  and  he  decided  to  send  in  his 
sat  with  his  eyes  on  his  program,  suffering  card.  As  he  stepped  forward  the  door 
her  nervousness,  feeling  imder  what  an  opened,  and  Christina,  in  the  oblong  of 
awful  handicap  she  was  waiting  there,  on  light,  stood  drawing  on  her  gloves, 
the  other  side  of  that  painted  canvas,  to  She  was  dressed  as  if  for  a  coronation,  and 

lose  or  win.  There  was  the  racking  sus-  not  even  upon  the  stage  had  the  effulgence 
pense  of  waiting  for  her,  and  then,  as  in  a  of  her  beauty  seemed  so  drawn  together  for 
dream,  the  sound  of  her  voice.  Her  dear,  conquest.  Her  long  white  gown  had  threads 
familiar  voice!  of  silver  in  it;  the  white  cloak  thrown  back 

She  was  there!  She  was  there;  radiant,  from  her  shoulders  did  not  conceal  her 
unshadowed,  exulting  in  the  flood  of  light;  lovely  throat  nor  the  long  string  of  diamonds 
at  home,  at  ease;  softly,  shyly,  proudly  that  to  Herrick’s  amazement  were  twisted 
bending  to  the  swift  welcome  and  carrying,  roimd  her  neck  and  fell  down  along  her 
after  that,  the  hearts  of  the  audience  in  her  breast;  she  carried  on  one  arm  a  great  white 
hand.  She  had  only  to  go  on,  now,  from  sheaf  of  orchids,  and  Iphigenia  led  to  the 
triumph  to  triumph;  her  sxm  swam  to  the  .  sacrifice  was  surely  not  so  pale, 
meridian  and  blazed  there  with  a  splendid  Upon  her  appearance  the  closed  motor 
light.  which  had  been  waiting  across  the  street 

Mrs.  Hope,  with  lowered  eyes,  breathed  swept  into  place.  It  was  a  magnificent  car, 
deep  of  a  success  that  passed  her  dreams;  lined  with  white;  the  little  curtains  at  the 
Ten  Euyck,  compressing  his  lips,  his  arms  windows  were  drawn  back  and  a  low  electric 
folded,  never  took  his  eyes  from  her  face,  lamp  showed  the  swinging  vases  of  orchids 
And  Bruce  Herrick,  watching  her  move,  and  white  violets.  Christina  turned  her 
watching  her  speak,  could  have  dropf)ed  eyes  from  it  till  they  met  Herrick’s;  for  a 
down  before  heirand  begged  to  be  forgiven,  moment  they  widened  as  if  galvanized,  and 
He  remembered  having  often  smiled,  how-  then,  with  a  sweet,  icy  bow,  she  went  right 
ever  tenderly,  at  her  pretensions;  not  hav-  past  him.  A  man  who  had  jumped  out  of 
ing  taken  quite  seriously  her  attitude  to  her  the  motor  got  in  after  her,  and  closed  the 
work;  and  here  was  a  genius  of  the  first  door. 

order,  whose  gifts  and  whose  beauty  would  It  was  the  man  who  had  sat  all  alone  in 
remain  a  happy  legend  in  the  hearts  of  men  the  stage  box:  Cuyler  Ten  Euyck. 

6  The  next  instalment  of  “Persons  Unknown”  will  appear  in  the  July  number. 


fectly  frank,  she  was  a  peach — a  pippin — a 
queen.  She  wore  a  riding-habit  and  one 
riding-boot — the  other  little  foot  was  clad 
only  in  lisle.  About  her  brows  hovered  the 
slightest  shade  of  anxiety,  a  shade  that 
darkened  when  she  turned  and  glanced  at 
her  wrist  watch.  When  she  resumed  her 


vigil  at  the  window,  she  tapped  impatiently  card  impudently  placed  on  the  silver  tray  in 
with  her  booted  toe.  She  tapped  rather  the  hall  told  the  story.  Mr.  Julian  Giles 
well.  .  .  .  and  Miss  Sylvia  Doak  begged  to  announce 

She  was  alone  in  the  house.  Her  folks  that  they  taught  a  great  variety  of  tango 
were  at  Buffalo,  Scranton,  Wilkesbarre —  and  maxixe  steps  to  those  who  could  pay 
wherever  rich  people  are  supposed  to  go  for  the  price — twenty-five  dollars  the  half-hour 
the  summer.  It  had  pleas^  her  fancy  to  lesson. 

dash  in  to  town  for  a  day.  She  wanted  to  Pained  and  shocked  that  the  once  loyal 
see  how  the  faithful  servants  who  were  left  servitors  should  have  forsworn  their  twenty- 
in  charge  of  the  house  passed  away  the  time,  a-month-and-found  for  the  higher  rewards 
She  found  that  the  old  order  had  changed,  of  tutoring,  she  flung  on  her  riding  things 
Impassive,  knock-kneed  old  Giles,  who  had  and  sought  solace  on  the  bridle-path  in  the 
always  been  on  the  job  and  ready  to  fling  park.  Returning,  she  had  learned  that  what 
wide  the  front  door  no  matter  how  long  the  may  be  flung  on  is  not  so  readily  flung  off. 
family  had  been  absent,  was  missing.  So  One  riding-boot  had  resisted  her  most  vig- 
was  Doak,  the  second  maid.  A  florid,  printed  orous  efforts,  and  for  the  past  hour  she  had 
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been  dotting-and-carrying-one  about  the 
house,  trying  to  devise  a  means  of  ridding 
herself  of  the  undesired  footgear.  Finally 
it  had  occurred  to  her  to  stand  in  the  win¬ 
dow  and  appeal  to  the  first  passer-by  for 
assistance.  .  .  . 

The  first?  Came  and  went  imchallenged 
a  messenger  boy,  a  piano-tuner  (or  a  doctor, 
by  his  bag),  and  two  imidentified  out-of- 
towners  who  paused  frequently  and  specu¬ 
lated  as  to  the  cost  of  this  residence  and 
that.  An  imromantic  lot.  Then  around 
the  comer  on  the  nm — a  young  man,  red¬ 
faced  and  perspiring.  As  he  was  pounding 
heavy-footed  past  the  house  she  called  to 
him.  Her  voice  beggared  the  perfection 
which  the  flute  and  the  harp  almost  attain. 
Her  tone  was  that  of  one  who  asks  for  straw¬ 
berry  shortcake  in  January  and  expects 
somebody  to  get  it  for  her. 

He  was  smiling  when  he  glanced  up  and 
saw  her,  and  his  hat  was  off  in  a  flash.  But 
the  smile  was  lost  in  an  expression  of  bewil¬ 
derment  when,  without  warning,  she  tossed 
down  a  key.  When  he  looked  up  again,  she 
beckoned.  With  a  minimum  of  bounds  he 
sped  up  the  front  steps.  As  the  door  bang- 
^  below  she  left  the  window  and  hopped  to 
a  chair  behind  a  huge  oak  table. 

Almost  instantly  he  app>eared  before  her 
— a  fine,  tall,  slender  young  man.  He  was 
panting  slightly  after  hb  brisk  ascent,  but 
as  he  waited,  respectfully  silent,  he  was 
quite  unembarrassed  and  at  ease. 

The  delicate  rose-tint  in  her  cheeks  deejv 
ened  to  the  honest  red  of  the  trade  ban¬ 
danna  when  she  spoke:  “I  know  that  this 
must  appear  highly  unconventional  to  you, 
but  really  I  could  think  of  no  other  way. 
When  I  returned  from  my  ride  I  was  un¬ 
able  to  pull  off  my  boots.  It  is  getting 
late  and  I” — more  blushes — “must  dress  for 
dinner.  Now  if  you  will  be  so  kind - " 

“An  honor,  I  assure  you,”  he  said  politely. 

She  smiled  faintly  and  extended  the  re¬ 
fractory  boot  under  the  table.  Kneeling, 
he  sei^  it  by  the  little  pointed  toe  and 
high  heel  and  gently  drew  it  off.  She  sighed 
and  tucked  her  stockinged  feet  under  her 
chair.  As  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  dusted  his 
hands  he  said  sternly: 

“Why  don’t  you  get  yourself  a  bootjack?” 

“1”  she  thought,  and  again,  “!”  Wasn’t 
he  masterful,  though?  Never  before  had 
she  been  addressed  so  harshly,  but  now - 

“Thank  you,”  she  whisp)ered,  offering  her 
hand#  “Thank  you — and — go^-by.” 


He  grasped  her  hand  and  exp>erienced  one 
conventional  thrill — he  looked  into  her  eyes 
and  received  another. 

“Is  it — must — it — be  good-by?”  he  asked, 
hardly  daring  to  trust  his  voice. 

“You  are  hurting  my  hand,”  she  evaded. 

“Oh — excuse,  please,”  and  releasing  his 
hold  he  stepped  back  a  few  paces. 

“Good-by,”  she  repeated. 

“I  never  say  anything  more  powerful  than 
‘so  long,’  you  know,”  he  laughed  as  he  drew 
out  a  little  red  morocco  note-book  and  a 
pencil.  “What  is  your  ’phone  number?” 

She  told  him,  but  did  not  add  that  the 
telephone  had  been  disconnected  for  the 
season.  She  wondered  at  this  deceit.  .  .  . 
He  made  an  entry  in  his  note-book,  stowed 
it  away,  and  caught  up  his  hat.  At  the 
door  he  turned,  and  his  heart  leaped,  for  he 
saw  that  she  had  moved  her  engagement 
ring  back  one  finger. 


know  about  that?  What  do  you — what — ” 
He  p>aused,  a  masterpiece  of  anxiety.  “I 
say,  that’s  wrong — we’re  getting  ahead  of 
ourselves — hang  it,  I’ve  forgotten  my 
lines!” 

She  flashed  him  a  questioning  look; 
thus— “?” 

“I’m  the  hero  of  this  story,  I  presume?” 
he  asked  quickly. 

She  nodded. 

“And  you  are  the  heroine?” 

“Of  course” — nervously.  “Rather  silly, 
isn’t  it?” 
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“Rather,”  he  returned  as  he  dropped  into 
a  chair.  “Now  what?” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  she  asked  in  a 
low,  strange  voice. 

“Why,  what  do  we  do  next?” 

“Don’t  you  know?”  she  asked  hurriedly. 
“You  have  the  plot.” 

Taken  off  his  guard  he  hastily  slapped 
his  pockets.  “W^y,  I  have  not,”  he  de¬ 
clared  indignantly.  “I  haven’t  even  seen 
it.” 

“Oh,  it’s  all  your  fault,”  she  exclaimed, 
almost  tearfully.  “We  were  going  along 
all  right  until  you  forgot  your  lines - ” 

He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and 
groaned.  “Well,  it’s  no  good  complaining,” 
he  said  when  he  looked  up.  “The  question 
is,  what  are  we  to  do  now  that  we’re  here?” 
— and  jumping  to  his  feet  he  began  to  pace 
the  floor. 

She  pondered  for  a  time,  then  smiled 
brightly.  “We’ll  fix  up  something  brand- 
new,  and  save  the - ” 

“Hoh!”  he  exclaimed,  coming  to  a  halt 
before  her.  “A  fat  chance  we’ve  got. 
Something  brand-new!  Why,  you  and  I 
are  the  b^t-known  principals  in  the  world. 
You  made  your  d^but  when  Romance  start¬ 
ed  at  the  loginning  of  time,  and  since  then 
you  have  been  written,  painted,  chiseled, 
and  sung  in  every  conceivable  situation. 
The  geography  of  the  vmiverse  has  been 
robbed  for  your  backgrounds.  The  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  skies 
have  been  exhausted  in  describing  your 
charms.  You  have  been  brave,  timid, 
strong,  gentle,  purs,  weak,  good,  and  bad — 
but  never  indifferent,  I  will  say  that.  You 
have  been  tall,  short,  slen¬ 
der,  plump,  and — on  very, 
very  rare  occasions — stout. 

Your  hair  has  shamed  the 
sun  and  shaded  the  night. 

Your  eyes  h9.ve  claimed  the  jx)wer  of  a  ^ 
dynamo  and  the  depths  of  an  infinite  y 
pool.  You  have  spoken  in  every  Ian-  \ 
guage,  including  the  Scandinavian. 
Your  cheeks — your  teeth — the  rain¬ 
bow — the  snow — oh,  what’s  the  use?” 

He  paused  for  breath,  then  went  on:  ^ 

“And  look  me  over.  Wherever  you  Jn 
have  gone  I  have  followed  unless  it  \ 
happ>ened  that  I  was  there  first.  I 
run  more  to  strength,  ability,  and  talent 
than  to  beauty.  I  have  ranged  down 
through  time  side  by  side  with  you.  My 
first  club  was  of  granite,  my  latest  the 


One  Year  Aloft  Aero  Society.  I  have 
pitched  my  voice  to  yours  and  made  love 
to  you  in  every  sharp  and  flat.  I  have 
talked  to  you  in  ten-ply  grammar  and  in 
shopHwom  slang.  You  have  adored,  pitied, 
tolerated,  and  hated  me.  And  now  after  all 
these  aeons  you  calmly  mention  something 
brand-new!” 

She  dnunmed  on  the  table  for  a  full  min¬ 
ute  before  replying.  “I  know,”  she  cried. 
“We’ll  just  be  natural — our  real  selves.” 

“How  can  we  be?”  he  asked,  woebegone. 
“There’s  no  excuse  for  our  being  here  now 
— we  ain’t,  that’s  all.” 

“No,”  she  continued  gaily,  “I  mean  that 
we  will  be  He  and  She,  the  Hero  and  the 
Heroine,  with  no  particular  parts  to  play, 
lines  to  say,  or  business  to  do.  We’ii  be  just 
He  and  She  off  stage.” 

“Just  us — the  immortals — the  exponents 
of  Romance?  A  little  informal  visit,  eh?” 

She  laughed  softly  and  nodded. 

“No  love  stuff  at  all?”  he  demanded, 
suddenly  suspicious. 

“None,”  she  returned.  “That  would  be 
talking  shop.” 

“Wow!”  he  cried  and  capered  about  the 
room.  “That’s  great.  Now  for  some  real 
comfort.” 

He  tore  off  his  coat,  flung  it  on  the  floor, 
stuck  a  cigarette  between  his  lips  and 


“don’t  I,  THOUGH?” 
SHE  EXCLAIMED, 
AND  NONCHALANTLY 
KICKED  HIS  COAT 
INTO  A  CORNER. 
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lighted  it,  then  stretched  out  on  the  divan. 
She  tilted  back  her  chair  and  started  to 
whistle. 

At  length  he  blew  a  cloud  of  smoke  to¬ 
ward  the  ceiling  and  said  lazily:  “I  want 
you  to  note  that  I  didn't  ask  you  if  I  might 
shuck  my  coat  or  set  fire  to  this  pill.  You 
don’t  know  how  good  it  seems  to  be  imjX)- 
lite  and  natural.” 

“Don’t  I,  though?”  she  exclaimed,  and 
continuing  to  whistle  shrilly  she  arose,  walk¬ 
ed  over  to  his  coat,  and  nonchalantly  kicked 
it  into  a  comer. 

He  yawned  and  flicked  an  ash  on  the 
priceless  rug  the  author  had  imported  for 
the  occasion  from  Teheran. 

“Do  it  again,”  he  suggested.  “It  isn’t 
my  coat,  and  anyhow  the  next  author  will 
give  me  a  different  one.  Unless” — he  add¬ 
ed  thoughtfully — “I 


But  say,  isn’t  it  funny — the  way  I  can  get 
the  strength  and  encouragement  to  run 
forty  blocks  at  the  critical  moment  in  the 
game,  just  from  one  glance  into  your  eyes? 
The  faces  in  the  stands  look  like  so  much 
confetti,  yet  I  can  single  you  out  every 
time.  Well,  what  are  you  up  to?” 

Humming  softly  she  began  to  dance — a 
dance  that  had  been  forgotten  before  Salome 
received  her  first  doll.  As  she  swayed  and 
postured  and  W'hirled,  he  discarded  his  cig¬ 
arette. 

“Ultra  modem,”  he  commented  idly. 
“I’ll  take  you  back  to  the  days  when  Father 
Time  wore  knickerbockers.  Listen - ” 

In  a  rusty  guttural  he  grated  out  a  harsh 
caveman  ditty  that  sounded  like  twelve 
o’clock  in  the  stone-quarry — the  hoarse 
whistle  of  the  hoisting-engine,  the  hastily 
discarded  tools 


am  to  do  a  bathing- 
beach  act  or  some¬ 
thing.” 

She  stopped  whis¬ 
tling  and  tried  to  haul 
the  heavy  oak  table 
to  one  side.  “Say,  He, 
give  me  a  lift,”  she 
panted. 

“Aw,  no,’’  he 
yawned. 

“Please,”  she  en¬ 
treated,  and  smiled 
bewitchingly.  “I  want 
to  dance.” 

He  stood  up  slowly. 
“You’re  not  playing 
fair,”  he  protested. 
“Turn  off  that  smile, 
will  you?  It  looks 
kind  of  ardent  to  me.” 

Together  they 
swung  the  table 
against  the  wall  and 
shoved  the  chairs 
aside. 

“Aren’t  you 
strong!”  she  said  ad¬ 
miringly.  “But  then” 
— with  a  little  laugh — 
“you  were  Harvard’s 


A  DANCE  THAT 
HAD  BEEN  FOR¬ 
GOTTEN  BEFORE 
SALOME  RECEIV¬ 
ED  HER  FIRST 
DOLL. 
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banging  on  the 
rocks,  and  the 
metallic  clatter 
of  dinner-pails. 
Her  dance  came 
to  an  abrupt 
stop  and  she 
joined  in  the 
chorus.  When 
the  last  harsh 
note  had  died 
away  the  two 
were  silent  for  a 
time. 

“Them  were 
the  happy 
days,”  he  re- 
marked  at 
length. 

“Bull’s-eye,” 
she  agreed,  as 
she  seated  her¬ 
self  on  the  di¬ 
van.  “Tell  me 
something. 
He?” 

“Shoot,”  he 
invited. 

“Am  I  pret¬ 
ty — really?” 

He  gazed 


greatest  tackle,  I  believe?” 

“Mostly” — he  stretched  out  on  the  divan 
— “although  I  have  appeared  quite  fre¬ 
quently  as  Yale’s  speed-demon  half-back. 
I  wonder  why  I  am  never  Rutgers’s  plung¬ 
ing  full-back  or  Burdette’s  giant  guard? 


searchingly  at  her  flushed,  smiling  face,  then 
fumbled  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  for  his 
cigarette-case. 

“Yes — you’re  a  pieach.”  He  lighted  a 
fresh  cigarette  before  continuing:  “Only 
I  don’t  like  the  way  you  wear  your  hair. 
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“It  isn’t  my  fault;  the  author — ”  she 
began. 

“Hoh — the  author! — his  taste  isn’t  mine, 
either.  I’m  the  hero,  but,  confound  it,  I 
never  have  any  real  say!  Why  don’t  you 
fix  it  the  way  you  wore  it  in  that  Athens 
story  we  were  in  a  long  time  ago?” 

“Shall  I  change  it?”  she  asked  anxiously. 
“I  haven’t  a  fillet,  but  I  coidd  make 


“Don’t  bother.  Oh  say,  do  you  remem¬ 
ber  when  you  were  Rowena?  There’s  been 
a  big  change  in  you  since  the  days  when 
you  used  to  stand  on  the  battlements  and 
wave  a  silk  scarf  at  me  as  I  rode  by  in  my 
armored  business-suit.  Then  you  were  tall 
and  pale,  and  never  used  slang,  and  never 
went  out  after  sundown.  But  now,  since 
you  have  been  appearing  in  these  triangle, 
and  rice-powder-and-rouge  yams,  you - ” 

“Is  it  my  fault?”  she  asked  icily.  “It  oc¬ 
curs  to  me  that  you  were  a  gentleman  then, 
but  for  the  past  few  years - ” 

“We  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the 
scribes,”  he  said  hastily.  “Er — er — tell  me, 
what  did  you  do  after  I  left  you  at  the  end 
of  that  last  story?” 

“I  hurried  right  down  here,  put  on  that 
one  riding-boot,  and  waited  for  you.  Why 
were  you  so  late?” 

He  rubbed  the  lighted  end  of  his  ciga¬ 
rette  against  the  wall,  then  flipp)ed  the  dead 
stub  across  the  room.  “I  don’t  really  like 
those  things,”  he  muttered,  “but  I  picked 
up  the  habit  from  writers  I  have  worked 
for.  Oh,  why  was  I  late?  I  fell  in  with 
our  brother  immortals,  Pat  and  Mike — 
they  haven’t  been  doing  much  since  Hebrew 
and  Italian  jokes  came  in — and  we  had  a 
little  bowling-match.  Gad,  do  you  know, 
when  I  came  up  here  and  saw  you  with 
your  boot  off  I  was  afraid  this  was  a  sprain- 
ed-ankle  story!  You  can  bet  I  was  relieved 
to  find  you  were  all  right,  because  every 
time  you  get  a  sprain  I  have  to  carry  you 
somewhere  in  my  arms,  and  really,  when 
I’m  slender  I’m  not  as  strong  as  I’m  repre¬ 
sented.” 

She  laughed  gaily  and  he  went  on: 

“I  don’t  mind  that  part  so  much,  but  the 
one  that  really  scares  me  is  where  I  fight 
and  lick  an  unscientific  bully  who  has  an 
advantage  of  seventy  pounds  and  several 
inches  over  me.  It’s  all  very  well  for  the 
scribe  to  have  me  win,  but  all  during  the 
mill  I  feel  kinder  doubtful,  like  a  man  who 
dreams  he  is  flying,  not  knowing  how  and 
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when  he  learned  to  fly,  and  hoping  he  won’t 
faU.” 

“Really?”  she  cried.  “Why,  that’s  just 
how  I  feel  before  I  faint  when  the  liner  has 
piled  up  on  the  reef  and  I  am  being  swept 
toward  the  desert  island  by  the  waves.  Of 
course  I  know  I  can  not  drown,  and  that  you 
will  find  me  on  the  beach  in  the  morning 
when  the  storm  that  destroyed  all  the  other 
passengers  has  blown  over.  But  I  do  a  lot  of 
worrying  between  the  lines,  nevertheless.” 

He  chuckled' softly.  “We  sure  have  had 
some  great  adventures.  What  is  your  fa¬ 
vorite  part?” 

She  pondered  for  several  minutes. 

“Why,  I  don’t  know  that  I  have  any 
preference,”  she  said  at  last.  “Possibly  I 
like  best  to  be  a  smashing,  dazzling  stage 
beauty,  because  then  you  send  me  so  many 
jewels  and  flowers.” 

“Acquisitiveness!”  he  mocked.  “You 
talk  like  a  human.  What  good  is  all  that 
junk?‘  You  can’t  take  it  with  you  out  of 
the  story.  But  tell  me  honestly,  if  you  had 
your  choice  would  you  be  rich  or  poor?” 

“I  would  be  beautiful,”  she  replied  with¬ 
out  hesitation. 

“Why,  you  always  are,”  he  said  quickly. 
“Hang  it,  why  can’t  I  meet  you  some  time 
when  you  are  plain  and  full  of  personality, 
like  the  girls  a  lot  of  fellows  marry  in  real 
life?” 

“That  would  never  do.” 

“  ’Fraid  you’re  right,”  he  agreed  soberly. 
“Once  when  I  was  waiting  for  you  in  the 
first  part  of  an  unfinished  manuscript  I 
heard  my  author  telling  his  pal  that  he 
was  going  to  make  you  as  homely  as  a  pan 
of  potato-peelings;  but  he  must  have  lost 
his  nerve,  for  when  you  appeared  on  the 
scene  I  noticed  that  you  were  as  beautiful 
as  ever.” 

“You  couldn’t  have  objected  very  much 
or  I  would  have  known.  How  about  you? 
What  r61e  would  you  like  to  put  under 
your  pillow  to  keep?” 

“Playwright  or  millionaire  artist,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “The  chap  who  comes  in  to  his 
luxurious  apartments  at  eleven  p.  m.  and 
says  to  his  man: 

“  ‘Parker,  you  have  been  with  me  for  fif¬ 
teen  years?’ 

“  ‘Sixteen,  sir.’ 

“  ‘You  served  my  father  before  me?’ 

“  ‘Yes,  sir.’ 

“‘Parker,  pack  the  bags  at  once.  We 
leave  for  Hawaii  at  midnight.’ 
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“‘Yes,  sir.  Beg  pardon — shall  I  put  in 
the  photograph  that  stands  on  your  desk, 
sir?’ 

‘“No;  I  am  going  away  to  try  to  forget, 
Paricer.’ 

“  ‘Yes,  sir — very  good,  sir.’ 

“Next  to  that  I  like  to  be  the  detective, 
and  keep  the  whole  story  to  myself  until 
the  end.  In  this  manner:  A  man  is  found 
murdered  at  the  comer  of  Elm  and  Pleasant 
Streets.  I  am  called  at  once.  The  time  is 
1 1 :45  p.  H.  While  I  am  inspecting  the  scene 
of  the  crime  the  young  p>ostman  comes  to 
collect  the  mail  from  the  box  at  the  comer. 
There  is  only  one  letter.  I  catch  a  brief 
glimpse  of  it  as  he  shoves  it  in  his  bag.  I 
tell  every  one  to  be  at  ease,  for  I  know  who 
the  murderer  is.  They  gasp. 

“Next  morning  I  go  down  to  Wall  Street 
and  look  about.  Then  I  send  for  you  and 
tell  you  to  get  a  p>osition  as  stenographer  in 
the  office  of  a  certain  little  bald-headed  man. 
I  tell  you  to  listen  carefully  to  whatever  he 
may  say  between  the  hours  of  two  and  three 
in  the  afternoon.  Sure  enough,  you  ’phone 
to  me  later  in  the  day  to  come  right  down, 
that  he  has  confessed  while  taking  a  little 
nap  at  his  desk.  Very  mysterious.  Then  I 
explain. 

“The  letter  which  I  saw  was  in  feminine 
handwriting.  All  right.  It  must  have  been 
posted  about  the  time  the  crime  was  com¬ 
mitted,  because  the  mail  collections  at  that 
box  are  hourly,  and  life  had  been  extinct  in 
the  corpse,  as  I  learned  from  my  examina¬ 
tion,  exactly  fifty  minutes.  Now  this  let¬ 
ter.  While  it  was  written  by  a  woman  it 
had  been  posted  by  a  man.  It  bore  the  odor 
of  a  certain  strong  chewing  tobacco  called 
Teamster’s  Delight.  It  had  been  carried  in 
the  side  f)ocket  of  a  blue  serge  coat  for  five 
days.  A  slight  discoloration  in  one  comer 
told  me  that.  All  right.  From  the  fact 
that  one  end  of  the  envelope  was  slightly 
jammed  I  deduced  that  the  man  who  had 
posted  it  was  a  broker.  He  had  shoved  his 
morning  paper  into  the  pocket  containing 
the  letter — times  are  dull  in  Wall  Street 
and  he  saved  his  newspaper  to  read  at  the 
office,  you  see. 

“I  knew  that  he  was  a  little  man  be¬ 
cause  the  finger-prints  in  the  extreme  cor¬ 
ner  showed  that  he  had  to  reach  ’way  up  in 
order  to^lip  the  letter  in  the  slot.  I  knew 
that  he  was  bald,  because  there  wasn’t  a 
smgle  hair  stuck  to  the  envelope.  Also  I 
knew  that  he  was  henpecked,  b^use  after 


forgetting  that  letter  for  five  days  he  had, 
when  he  found  it,  slipf>ed  out  at  once  to 
mail  it.  All  right. 

“I  posted  myself  in  the  leading  tobacco¬ 
nist’s  shop  in  the  financial  district,  and  sure 
enough,  the  man  I  was  looking  for  came  in 
and  bought  a  five-cent  plug  of  Teamster’s 
Delight.  I  trailed  him  to  his  office.  The 
next  thing  was  to  get  a  confession  from  him. 
I  knew  that  he  would  take  a  little  nap  right 
after  he  returned  from  lunch,  and  I  judged 
that  he  would  talk  in  his  sleep.  And  there 
you  are.  The  murdered  man  had  laughed 
at  the  little  man’s  efforts  to  reach  the  slot 
in  the  mail  box.  In  a  moment  of  anger  the 
little  man  had  stmck  him — he  had  heart 
trouble  and  died  inunediately.  So  I  let  the 
little  man  go  free.  And  at  the  end  of  the 
yam  I  gaze  at  you  with  a  gone  look  in  my 
eyes,  and  you  put  your  finger  in  your 
mouth  and  blush.  But  I  don’t  speak  up 
then,  because  there  are  eight  more  stories 
in  the  series  and  the  reader’s  interest  must 
be  sustained.  Yup,  I  like  detective  parts.” 

“Please  be  serious,”  she  laughed. 

“Who,  me?  I  am  serious.  See,  I’ve  got 
something  for  you.”  He  dug  his  forefinger 
into  a  waistcoat  pocket  and  brought  vp  a 
ring. 

“Haven’t  I  seen  this  before?”  she  asked 
as  she  examined  it. 

“Rather.  Have  you  forgotten — ‘  “it  was 
my  mother’s,”  he  said  simply’?  Keep  it  if 
you  like,”  he  returned. 

“No,  thanks,”  she  said  emphatically,  and 
dropped  the  ring  into  his  hand.  “First 
thing  we  know  we’ll  become  engaged.” 

“That’s  so,”  he  said  between  yawns. 
“Wonder  what  time  it’s  getting  to  be?” 

Replacing  the  ring  in  his  pocket  he  hauled 
out  his  watch,  and  exclaimed:  “Hullo — 
we’re  nearly  through  here.” 

He  jump^  up  from  the  divan,  stretched 
his  arms,  yawned  again,  and  walked  to  the 
window.  She  joined  him,  and  resting  their 
elbows  on  the  sill  they  looked  down  through 
the  gathering  dusk. 

“Ho — hum,”  he  said. 

“I  agree  with  you,”  she  returned. 

For  a  long  time  they  were  silent,  then  he 
sighed.  “Well,  I  suppose  we’ve  got  to  fi.x 
up  this  place  the  way  it  was  when  I  came 
in,”  he  said. 

They  returned  the  table  and  chairs  to 
their  former  places,  threw  the  cigarette  stubs 
out  the  window,  and  brush^  the  ashes 
imder  the  divan. 
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“No  one  would  know  that  there 
had  been  a  story  here,”  he  remarked, 
looking  about  the  room. 

“There  hasn’t  been,”  she  returned. 

He  smiled  and  said  briefly,  “My 
coat.” 

She  picked  up  his  coat,  brushed  it, 
and  held  it  for  Mm. 

“Wonder  where  we  go  from  here?” 
he  said  musingly  as  she  handed  him 
his  hat. 

“We’ll  know  in  a  minute,”  she  re¬ 
plied. 

“Look!”  he  whispered  in  awed 
tones. 

“What  is  it?” 

“Don’t  you  see?  The  last  para¬ 
graph — just  exactly  as  it  would  have 
been  if  I  hadn’t  forgotten  my  lines. 
After  all,  I  guess  it  doesn’t  matter 
much  what  we  do  so  long  as  the  be¬ 
ginning  is  different  and  the  end  is 
the  same.” 

“Well,  I  suppose  it’s  exp>ected  of 
us,”  she  said  softly. 

“Yes — it’s  customary,”  he  replied. 

Then,  gently  he  clasp^  her  in  his 
arms.  As  he  looked  deep  into  her 
eyes  he  murmured,  “My  darling — 
my  darling.”  Their  lij)s  met  in  the 
firet  kiss.  The  world  was  far,  very 
far  away.  .  .  . 


Mcnriaiieiti'  fuS: 
THE  WORLD  WAS  FAR,  VERY  FAR  AWAY. 


A  NEW  JERSEY  SABBATH  MORN 

BY  JAMES  E.  RICHARDSON 

^HE  towers  fade  out;  hovr  soon  it  reconciles 
*  Body  and  soul,  another  week  estranged. 

To  be  here  and  to  count  the  steady  miles! 

This  is  the  road  Walt  Whitman  knew  and  ranged. 
Along  the  wharfless  banks  with  their  black  piles. 

Canoeists,  wheelmen,  tramps.  Fresh-frodced,  arranged. 
From  some  clean  p)orch  a  girl  looks  up  and  smiles; 

Not  for  a  day  now  shall  the  scene  be  changed. 

White  sails  and  hulls,  and  steamer-smoke  between 
Vast  level  flats  of  glittering,  waving  green; 

Among  the  spatterdocks  of  some  low  run 
The  sharp  crack  of  exploding  gasoline 
Startles  the  stillness  like  a  ducking  gun. 

.  .  .  Blue  distance,  heat,  and  river-damp,  and  sun. 


WHAT 
WE  KNOW 
ABOUT  RUM 

hy 

EVERYBODYS 

READERS 


These  letters  are  selected  from  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  we 
have  been  g'etting  in  response  to  our  query,  **  What  Do  You  Know 
About  Rum?"  The  contest  closed  April  30^,  hut  the  letters  below 
were  culled  out  from  the  mass  already  on  hand  April  10th.  They 
are  good  letters.  Extremely  good  letters.  You  will  be  either  pleased 
or  exasperated  by  them,  according  to  your  point  of  view. 

We  have  dozens  more  just  as  good.  It  is  with  great  difficulty 
that  we  decide  which  ones  to  print.  Very  probably  we  shall  continue 
to  print  them  in  each  number  for  several  months. 

Deciding  the  prize-winners  will  take  more  time.  The  volume 
of  correspondence  is  overwhelming.  So  please  be  patient. 

Sincerely, 

THE  EDITORS. 

P.  S.  If  you  did  not  send  in  a  suggestion  for  our  next  Big  Series, 
please  do  so.  Your  idea  as  to  what  is  the  Big  Question  of  our  time 
is  not  only  interesting,  but  most  important. 


JOHN  BARLEYCORN.  ALIAS  "JIMMY  VALENTINE” 

BY  DR  ROCK  SLEYSTER  WAUPUN,  WISCONSIN 

USING  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  I  The  evidence  I  present  is  taken  from  the 
know  the  accused  only  as  “Jinunie  lives  of  five  hundred  and  ninety-two  of 
Valentine."  I  shall  testify  against  him  these  men.  This  means  that  in  only  a 
only  imder  that  name.  During  my  ex-  third  of  the  cases  have  I  been  able  to  cor- 
perience  as  a  prison  physician  and  as  su-  roborate  the  prisoner’s  statement  from  out- 
perintendent  of  a  hospital  for  Criminal  side  sources  or  have  considered  his  infor- 
Insane,  I  have  known  and  studied  about  mation  suflSciently  reliable  to  accept  for 
eighteen  hundred  criminals.  statistical  purposes. 
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Here  are  the  figures: 

Of  this  number  217,  or  36.8%,  were  the  sons 
of  drunken  fathers. 

Of  this  number  239,  or  40.4%,  were  addicted 
to  the  use  of  alcohol  before  reaching 
the  age  of  fifteen. 

Of  this  number  31 1,  or  52.5%,  habitually 
drank  to  excess. 

Of  this  number  but  57,  or  9.6%,  were  ab¬ 
stainers. 

Of  this  munber  384,  or  64.9%,  spent  their 
evenings  in  saloons,  at  cheap  shows, 
or  on  the  streets.  Of  these  three  at¬ 
tractions  the  saloon  was  the  best  draw¬ 
ing-card. 

I  have  recently  reported  on  a  separate 
study  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  miu-- 
derers.  Let  us  see  just  how  many  of  these 
men  were  acquainted  with  the  defendant. 
“Alcohol  was  used  to  excess  by  41.5%,  while 
but  12.6%  were  abstainers.  Nearly  half 
were  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  when 
the  crime  was  committed,  and  27.9%  had  a 
history  of  previous  arrest  for  drunkenness.” 

It  would  appear  to  some  that  John  Bar¬ 
leycorn  was  an  accomplice  in  these  crimes! 
I  do  not  know  that  he  has  been  pimished 
or  even  tried  for  the  part  he  played.  Pos¬ 
sibly  he  can  find  a  grain  of  comfort  in  my 
I  conclusions,  for  I  mean  to  be  fair, 
j  Even  the  old-school  temperance  lecturer 
would  be  surprised  to  know  the  number  of 
men  who  tell  me,  “It’s  the  booze  that  got 
me.”  The  inexperienced  investigator 
would,  after  interviewing  the  p>opulation  of 
I  any  prison,  conclude  that  almost  all  were 
there  as  the  result  of  acute  alcoholism.  He 
I  would,  however,  be  far  from  the  truth — it  is 

not  that  bad.  While  it  is  true  that  the  ma- 
I  jority  of  the  crimes  of  impulse,  brutality, 
j  and  emotion  are  committed  by  i>ersons 


whose  brains  are  alcoholized,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  great  crimes  demanding 
mental  activity,  keen  perception,  skill, 
knowledge,  and  cleverness  are  not  perpe¬ 
trated  by  alcoholics. 

Temporary  drunkenness,  which  inflames 
the  passions,  obscures  the  mental  and  moral 
faculties,  and  destroys  the  judgment,  may 
transform  an  honest,  peaceable  individual 
into  a  rowdy,  a  murderer,  or  a  thief.  The 
prolonged  use  of  alcohol  leads  to  degeneracy 
and  will  undo  the  breeding  of  centuries  and 
wipe  out  the  inhibitions  it  has  taken  cen¬ 
turies  of  civilization  to  build.  Excessive  in¬ 
dulgence  results  in  lessened  earning  capac¬ 
ity,  a  low  moral  sense,  and  an  apf>etite  for 
alcohol  that  must  sometimes  be  satisfied  at 
any  cost.  It  degenerates  the  normal  and 
makes  short  work  of  the  subnormal. 

But,  granting  all  of  this,  it  is  hardly  fmr 
to  charge  all  crime  to  the  said  Barleycorn. 
A  very  near  relative  of  his  whom  I  have  just 
mentioned  is  at  once  father,  brother,  and 
son.  The  two  go  hand  in  hand.  Alcohol 
and  degeneracy  are  unquestionably  the  two 
most  important  factors  in  the  vice  and  crime 
problem.  Alcohol  leads  to  degeneracy  and 
degeneracy  to  alcohol.  John  Barleycorn  is 
part  of  a  vicious  circle! 

You  ask,  “What  is  the  right  way  to  settle 
it?”  The  answer  is  plain.  What  does  so¬ 
ciety  do  with  any  other  offender?  Lock  him 
up!  First,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
continue  and  carry  on  a  campaign  of  educa¬ 
tion.  This  series  that  Everybody’s  has  so 
fearlessly  promoted  should  prove  a  power¬ 
ful  beginning.  Public  sentiment,  through 
understanding,  must  be  back  of  any  reform 
in  this  direction,  lest  John  Barleycorn  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  martyr. 

Shorw  him  up! 


ALCOHOL:  USE  bs.  ABUSE 

BY  LOUIS  G.  COPES.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


Facts  in  the  abstract,  or  in  the  form  of 
statistics,  are  the  least  reliable  of  any 
weap>on  with  which  man  might  battle  with 
the  liquor  question.  Therefore  it  follows 
that  noticeable  progress  will  result  only 
when  the  problem  is  attacked  by  some  one 
who  has  become  suflSciently  aware  of  this 
“fact”  to  suppress  every  fact  he  can  lay 
his  hand  to,  and  who  will  substitute  a 
comprehensive  rendering  of  the  ethics  in¬ 
volved.  When  this  is  accomplished  the 


fact  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
“Liquor  Problem”  will  at  once  be  obvious. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  Liquor  Prob¬ 
lem  in  the  sense  that  there  is  no  Liquor 
Problem:  there  are  liquor  problems — 
an  entirely  different  thing;  there  are  count¬ 
less  numbers  of  them;  and  each  one  is  iso¬ 
lated  and  indep>endent  of  the  others.  There 
is  no  correlation  between  them.  There  is 
nothing  that  these  problems  have  in  com¬ 
mon;  and  therefore  there  is  no  common 
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remedy  for  them.  There  is  no  common  cxire 
for  any  two  of  them. 

The  man  who  consummates  his  ruin  to 
the  tune  of  popping  corks  is,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  simply  utilizing  a  disinterested  means 
to  an  inevitable  end.  Speaking  of  the  end 
as  inevitable  is  not  fatalism,  it  is  mere  logic. 
That  the  end  is  deplorable  is  no  argument 
to  prove  that  the  means  is  infamous;  the  in¬ 
famy  lies  in  the  abuse  of  the  means. 

And  the  abuse  is  inherent  in  the  man, 
not  in  the  means. 

Anything  may  be  the  means  of  a  good 
end,  or  of  an  infamous  end,  according  to 
the  circumstances  which  environ  it.  The 
use  of  a  good  thing  is  good;  the  use  of  a 
bad  thing  is  good;  but  the  abuse  of  any¬ 
thing  b  bad.  And  the  ill  effects  of  intoxi¬ 
cants  are  simply  the  result  of  ‘Too  much  of 
a  good  thing.” 

Religion  is  good,  but  too  much  of  it  is 
ruinous;  vivisection  is  in  itself  bad,  but  prac¬ 
tised  temperately  and  intelligently  is  un¬ 
questionably  beneficial  to  man. 

I  It  is  not  more  logical  to  imagine,  when  a 
man  drinks  himself  to  death,  that  some 
‘Tiquor  Problem”  has  arisen  and  demands 
solution  than  it  would  be  to  conceive  a 
“Food”  problem  when  a  man  dies  of  glut¬ 
tony. 

It  is  certainly  obvious  that  there  are 
far  more  physically  deficient  persons  as  a 
result  of  pathogenic  gormandizing  than 
there  are  inebriates;  then  why  not  set  up  a 
series  of  problems  and  label  them  “Vices  of 
the  Science  of  Medicine;  Wanted,  an  om- 
n4)otent  Physician”? 

Prohibition  is  a  fallacy.  It  is  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  extirpating  an  abuse.  But  the  fal¬ 
lacy  is  made  evident  when  it  is  observed 
that  Prohibition  sets  up  a  standard  which 
requires  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  to  be 


accepted  as  an  abuse;  which  is  unjustifiable 
in  any  sense.  Teetotalism  is  an  arbitrary 
standard  of  the  individual;  there  is  no  code 
of  ethics  which  demands  total  abstinence  as 
a  mark  of  perfection.  Such  a  standard  is 
as  ridiculous  as  a  moral  censorship  of  toma¬ 
toes  would  be.  But  if  a  man  gormandized 
himself  sick  with  tomatoes,  this  would  con¬ 
stitute  an  intemperance  of  sufiicient  mag¬ 
nitude  to  justify  legal  interference  in  his 
case;  it  would  not  justify  the  prohibition 
of  the  sale  of  tomatoes  in  the  community. 

It  is  said  that  Liquor  ruins  homes,  lives, 
souls,  health,  morals,  and  what  not.  There 
is  not  a  grain  of  foundation  in  fact  to  this 
assertion.  Liquor  does  nothing  of  the  sort. 
What  causes  all  the  trouble  is  the  abuse  of 
it.  The  abuse  of  Liquor  may  be,  and  prob¬ 
ably  is,  the  root  of  practically  ail  of  man’s 
iniquity;  but  the  temperate  use  of  it,  like 
the  temperate  use  of  all  things  made  to  use, 
is  utterly  beyond  and  above  censure. 

And  the  extirpation  of  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages  from  the  face  of  the  earth  would 
achieve  nothing  but  a  void-which  man’s  in¬ 
genuity,  by  virtue  of  necessity,  would  im¬ 
mediately  fill  with  something  —  probably 
something  worse. 

The  Liquor  Question,  along  with  all  the 
other  ethical  problems  of  civilization,  will 
be  solved  only  when  hiunan  frailty  ceases 
to  exist — not  sooner. 

It  may  be  critically  objected  here  that  I 
have  offered  no  solution  to  the  problem. 
But  how  can  a  book  of  riddles  be  answered 
in  a  word,  except  by  destroying  the  book — 
and  the  riddles? 

The  Liquor  Problem  is  one  that  does 
not  concern  Liquor;  it  concerns  man.  It 
b  not  solved  by  destroying  Liquor,  it  can 
only  be  solved  by  destroying  MAN  himself, 
for  he  is  the  liquor  problem. 


ONE— OF  MANY 


BY  I.  B.  WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 


A  GIRL,  a  schoolhouse,  and  thirty  Seventh 
Grade  pupils.  But  oh,  such  a  girl! 

She  was  dainty  and  exquisitely  molded. 
Twenty-six  summers  had  passed  over  her 
and  left  her  laughing  and  pretty.  She  loved 
her  pupils  and  they  in  turn  loved  her.  She 
had  a  voice  like  the  heavenly  hills  and  sang 
in  the  church  choir.  She  also  attended 
Civic  Meetings  and  the  Women’s  Club. 
She  was  intellectual,  up  to  date,  a  thorough¬ 


ly  Christian  girl  of  a  moderately  well-to-do 
family  in  Waukegan,  Illinois. 

And  we  shall  call  her  Dorothy  Brown — 
just  because  that  is  not  her  real  name. 

Now  Waukegan  is  a  town  where  Rum 
flows  freely,  and  the  Women’s  Clubs  were 
fighting  straight  and  hard  to  have  the  town 
go  “dty.”  Dorothy  campaigned  earnestly 
with  some  one  hundred  other  women  (though 
two  thousand  could  easily  have  turned  out). 
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Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  the 
town  went  “wet.” 

II 

A  man,  a  kit  of  tools,  and  a  plumbing 
shop.  But  oh,  such  a  man!  Full  six  feet 
he  measured,  clean-cut  and  muscular;  with 
eyes  as  blue  as  the  azure  sky  and  a  mouth 
that  was  broad  and  thin-lipp^.  There  was 
an  undefinable  something  about  him  that 
'  subtly  attracted  one.  In  the  clean-shaven 
face  was  the  ruddy  glow  of  life  and  health. 
And  he  lived  in  Waukegan,  answering  to 
the  name  of  Tom  Smith. 

The  telephone  rang.  He  answered  it. 
The  call  had  come  from  the  Principal  of  the 
McAllister  School,  where  Dorothy  Brown 
taught. 

III 

Tom  took  his  tools,  threw  them  on  the 
wagon  and  drove  out  to  the  South  Side. 
At  the  door  of  the  school  he  saw  her — 
Dorothy. 

Tom  had  lived  in  Waukegan  for  thirty- 
three  years  and  was  accounted  a  good  fel- 
'  low.  Those  who  knew  him  well  said  he 
was  an  Indian  when  he  was  drunk,  but  they 
argued  that  “drink  is  a  good  man’s  failing.” 
S(^r,  no  better  man  could  be  found. 

He  had  kept  com[>any  with  little  Frances 
Dooley,  who  had  let  hhn  go  on  account  of 
his  weakness  for  Rum.  But  that  is  Ancient 
History.  It  happened  at  least  eight  years 
ago,  and  Frances  is  single  yet. 

Dorothy  saw  Tom,  and  as  her  eyes  met 
his  she  blushed.  She  turned  and  went  into 
her  class-room. 

Later  he  had  occasion  to  go  into  that 
same  room,  and  they  passed  comment  upon 
the  possibility  of  the  town  going  “dry.”  He 
went  home  thinking  of  her  soft  brown  eyes. 

He  went  to  a  “diy”  meeting  and  saw  that 
she  took  an  active  part.  He  became  active 
and  they  worked  together  for  the  abolition 
of  Rum.  Before  election  they  were  well  ac- 
>  quainted  and  were  seen  together  a  great 

deal.  That  election  went  “wet”;  and  we 
I  have  had  four  deaths  from  Rum  this  win- 
J  ter. 

‘  I  In  her  twenty-six  years  Dorothy  had 
^  formed  quite  an  elevated  idea  of  masctilin- 
^  ity.  She  had  no  brothers,  and  her  dreams 
were  idealistic.  Tom  was  all  that  she  de- 
“  sired  in  a  man.  He  was  a  teetotaler,  a 

worker,  intelligent,  and  withal  handsome. 


One  of  her  friends,  seeing  the  way  the 
wind  blew,  undertook  to  tell  the  girl  of 
Tom’s  drinking  and  little  Frances  Dooley. 

“Mr.  Smith,”  said  Dorothy  with  dignity 
that  approached  indignation,  “is  a  Prohibi¬ 
tionist.  He  told  me  so  himself.” 

Her  friend  closed  her  mouth,  clam-like. 

They  were  married  in  June. 

They  had  a  cosy  little  cottage  on  Bluff 
Street,  and  a  tiny  strip  of  garden.  Dorothy 
was  happy,  delightfully  happy. 

Soon  Tom  was  late  in  coming  home  from 
work.  He  acted  queer.  They  had  been 
nuuried  four  months,  and  Rum  and  he  were 
renewing  their  friendship.  Dorothy  had 
no  experience  with  Riun,  and  when  he  acted 
queer  she  shut  her  soulful  eyes  and  waited 
— ^Just  waited. 

He  came  home  later  and  later,  and  drank 
more  and  more.  He  had  less  money  to 
bring  into  the  house.  The  rent  on  the  shop 
had  to  be  paid.  Dorothy  knew  actual  hun¬ 
ger,  though  she  did  not  tell  her  parents. 
She  saw  the  true  state  of  affairs,  but  she 
shut  her  eyes  to  it,  for  all  her  pleadings 
were  vain. 

A  child  was  coming  to  their  home,  and 
for  a  while  Tom  honestly  tried  to  do  better; 
but  Rum  beckoned  and  he  followed. 

One  night  he  came  home  to  supper  beast¬ 
ly  drunk.  There  was  no  butter  in  the  house 
and  no  meat.  Dorothy  spurred  herself  to 
speak.  Her  voice  was  low  and  firm  as  she 
said: 

“This  is  a  drunkard’s  fare — dry  bread, 
tea,  and  potatoes.” 

“I’ll  teach  you  to  complain,”  he  snarled 
thickly.  He  struck  her  brutally,  and  she 
fled. 

Then  followed  weeks  of  suffering  and 
heartache  worse  than  death. 

The  apple-blossoms  lent  their  fragrance 
to  the  roses,  making  the  air  redolent  with 
perfume.  It  was  just  before  twilight.  The 
lake,  catching  the  saffron  glow  of  the  sky, 
gleamed  pale  gold.  The  breath  of  June  was 
over  the  land,  and  high  up  where  the  bloom¬ 
ing  apple-trees  hung  their  blossoms,  a  robin 
sang  an  exquisite  song. 

Dorothy’s  mother  and  the  doctor  were 
with  her.  Outside  in  the  little  living-room 
sat  her  father,  thinking  of  twenty-seven 
years  ago  when  he  had  waited  for  just  such 
an  event  as  this;  and  now  Dorothy,  his  lit¬ 
tle  girl,  who  had  come  crying  into  life  on  a 
June  night  just  like  this,  was  giving  to  the 
world  a  child.  Hours  it  seem^  he  waited. 
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Then  his  wife  tiptoed  out  to  him  and  whis-  terday  were  pretty  eyes  and  expressive,  but 
pered:  to-day  held  the  look  that  artists  hunt  for, 

“A  little  girl.  Pa.”  but  that  prosaic  family  doctors  know  too 

Tom  was  not  at  home.  The  saloons  on  well.  They  were  dark,  cryptic,  and  tender. 
Market  and  Genesee  Streets  ix)ssess  a  mag-  Slowly  she  gained  her  strength.  Always 
netic  attraction  for  most  of  the  males  of  Baby  was  covered,  and  no  one  knew  of  the 

Waukegan,  and  Tom  was  not  above  his  horrid  little  back.  She  told  herself  it  would 
comf>anions.  be  easier  to  bear  if  Tom  did  not  drink.  But 

In  the  east  the  yellow  sun  was  smiling  drink  he  did,  and  drink  and  drink.  He 

radiantly  through  a  curtain  of  pink  and  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Her  life  was  hell, 

gold.  A  daring  robin  hopped  on  Dorothy’s  a  living  hell. 

window-sill  and  chirped  a  good  morning.  And  then,  one  cold  night  last  January, 
In  the  full  glare  of  the  pitiless  sun  she  gazed  when  Baby  was  seven  months  old  and  lay 

at  her  baby.  It  had  uttered  no  sound  since  in  the  grip  of  the  fever  that  had  spread 

its  coming  save  that  single  first  cry.  Now  over  Waukegan,  Tom  was  brought  home 
she  examined  it  thorougUy.  dead.  He  had  fallen  in  a  drunken  stupor 

Her  heart  recoiled.  It  was  deformed.  The  and  frozen  to  death, 
little  face  was  wizened  and  old.  The  little  Then  the  baby  died  of  fever. 

1^  were  warf>ed  and  crooked.  The  little 

back  was  hunched.  But  the  mother  heart  IV 

asserted  itself  as  she  folded  it  to  her  breast 

and  prayed:  “Whom  have  I  to  invoke  but  Dorothy  lives  with  her  parents,  and  is  just 
Thee,  O  my  God,  whose  own  blessed  mouth  a  shadow  of  her  former  self.  In  September 

has  pronounced:  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  she  is  going  back  to  teach, 

of  trouble  and  I  will  relieve  thee?”  We  are  ^ving  “wet”  and  “dry”  meetings 

And  then  Tom  staggered  in.  in  Waukegan  now.  Dorothy  sp>oke  in  the 

But  the  mother  heart  was  too  full  to  re-  Armory  the  other  evening,  and  there  was 
sent  the  insults  to  the  little  crooked  hands  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  house  when  she  had 
and  the  wizened  face.  It  was  her  baby,  finished.  But  will  that  make  Waukegan  go 
and,  God  helping  her,  she  would  make  up  “dry”?  No,  for  while  grass  grows  and 
to  it  what  it  lacked.  The  soft  brown  eyes  water  flows.  Rum  will  flow  in  Waukegan, 
looked  down  at  it;  the  eyes  that  only  yes-  Lake  County,  Illinois. 

A  SALOONKEEPER’S  SUGGESTIONS 

BY  M.  J.  W..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

The  association  of  vice  with  the  liquor  pastime  and  there  is  no  harm  done.  When 
traffic  has  a  tendency  to  degrade  and  de-  a  saloonkeeper  runs  games  by  which  the 
moralize  the  business.  Saloonkeep>ers  who  patrons  can  be  skinned  out  of  all  their  eam- 
limit  their  activities  to  the  lawful  privileges  ings,  he  is  doing  something  which  is  going 
conferred  by  their  license  do  not  have  to  to  bring  down  on  him  the  odium  and  ill- 
pay  any  blackmail.  will  of  the  people  of  the  conununity.  Can 

No  brothel  can  nm  on  the  sneak.  They  he  do  this  in  spite  of  the  authorities?  He 
can  only  be  profitably  conducted  when  they  can  not.  He  does  not  attempt  to  do  so. 
are  assured  they  will  not  be  interfered  with  Before  he  takes  one  bet,  he  finds  out  how 
by  the  local  authorities.  They  must  pay  much  it  will  cost  him  to  run  the  game  with- 
blackmail  in  order  to  be  let  alone.  They  out  interference. 

can  pay  a  higher  price  if  they  sell  liquor.  Here  are  three  features  occasionally  foimd 
Therefore  every  i^rson  permitted  to  run  a  in  connection  with  the  liquor  business  whicfi 
brothel  is  also  a  liquor  dealer,  even  though  are  very  frequently  referred  to  by  the  anti- 
an  unlicensed  purveyor  of  intoxicants.  He  liquor  man  as  a  justification  for  the  abs(> 
could  not  nm  this  kmd  of  a  disorderly  place  lute  prohibition  of  the  traffic.  The  prohi- 
for  twenty-four  hoiirs  if  he  did  not  pay  for  bition  orator  might  just  as  well  ask  for  the 
immunity  from  arrest.  elimination  of  the  hat  dealer,  or  shoe  deal- 

If  a  few  friends  play  cards  for  the  drinks  er,  or  dry-goods  dealer  for  the  same  reason, 
or  ten  or  twenty-five  cents  a  comer  it  is  a  A  committee  from  the  organized  liquor 
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dealers  waited  on  a  former  mayor  of  Chicago 
and  asked  him  to  forbid  the  sale  of  liquor 
in  brothels  and  to  forbid  the  use  of  immoral 
women  as  snares  in  saloons.  Remember 
that  the  men  who  asked  for  this  were  not 
long-haired,  sharp-featured,  attenuated  per¬ 
sons  of  the  “Beloved  Brethren,”  holier-than- 
thou  type — they  were  just  ordinary  saloon¬ 
keepers. 

Did  this  mayor  grant  this  request?  He 
did  not  refuse  to  do  what  was  asked,  but 
nothing  was  done  during  his  administration. 

In  the  debate  between  Hillquit  and  Dr. 
Ryan,  I  notice  that  the  clergyman  strongly 
condemns  the  Socialist  party  for  their  fail¬ 
ure  to  declare  for  compensating  the  owners 
of  any  property  they  might  socialize.  I 
have  often  heard  that  argximent  in  my  sa¬ 
loon  between  a  Socialist  and  a  non-Social- 
ist.  In  every  instance  the  Socialist  has 
taken  the  liquor  traffic  as  an  illustration  of 
the  indifference  of  the  capitalistic  lawmaker 
to  the  property  rights  of  men  who  have 
made  their  investments  in  accordance  with 
every  existing  law. 

The  Socialist  has  shown  how  the  anti¬ 
liquor  men  in  their  plea  for  prohibition  have 
justified  confiscatory  laws  by  claiming  that 
they  were  inspired  by  their  regard  for  wom¬ 
en  and  children.  The  Socialist  then  shows 
the  shallow  hypocrisy  of  the  capitalistic  law¬ 
makers  by  pointing  out  states  in  which 
there  are  prohibition  laws,  but  where  chil¬ 
dren  less  than  ten  years  of  age  are  employed 
under  conditions  t^t  undermine  their  health 
and  destroy  their  character. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  lawmaker 
who  votes  dry  because  his  heart  is  affected 
by  the  misery  of  children,  soon  finds  his 
heart  fearfully  hard  when  he  is  asked  to  do 
something  that  might  ameliorate  the  fright¬ 
ful  condition  of  the  child  factory-worker, 
but  would  reduce  the  profit  of  the  good 
church-going  man  who  owns  the  factory. 

When  the  Republic  of  Switzerland  inves¬ 
tigated  the  temperance  question  they  found 
that  those  men  who  had  acquired  a  repu¬ 
tation  as  worthless,  drunken  loafers  were 
invariably  men  who  drank  absinthe  mtem- 
perately.  Switzerland  passed  a  law  prohib¬ 
iting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  absinthe. 
On  the  day  the  law  became  effective,  the 
Government  took  charge  of  all  distilleries 
and  stocks,  and  paid  the  owners. 

A  conunission  appointed  by  the  French 
Government  to  investigate  the  growth  of 
intemperance  in  France  did  not  advocate 


the  prohibition  of  all  intoxicating  liquors; 
but  it  did  advise  the  prohibition  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  absinthe. 

There  has  never  been  a  temperance  ques¬ 
tion  in  any  country  in  the  world  where  the 
people  of  such  country  limited  their  drink¬ 
ing  to  brewed  or  fermented  liquors.  It  is 
only  after  p>eople  have  acquired  a  desire  for 
distilled  liquors  that  the  conservative  men 
of  any  country  find  it  necessary  to  agitate 
for  regulation. 

THE  BEST  SOLUTION 

In  every  case  that  has  come  imder  my 
observation,  the  man  who  develops  into  a 
ho|>eless  inebriate  has  drunk  a  distilled 
liquor  of  some  kind. 

If  Senator  Works  of  California  would 
amend  his  bill,  by  providing  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  assume  possession  of  all  distilleries 
and  all  distilled  liquors,  and  compensate 
the  owners  of  such  property  and  thereafter 
prohibit  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  the 
distilled  liquors  in  the  United  States,  it 
would  be  the  very  best  solution  of  the  liquor 
question  that  has  ever  been  offered  by  a 
public  official  in  this  country. 

The  absolute  prohibition  of  every  form 
of  intoxicating  liquor  is  a  task  which  those 
communities  who  have  enacted  dry  laws 
have  found  it  very  difficult  to  accomplish. 
It  has  caused  many  men  to  become  sneaks 
and  lawbreakers  who  v/ere  otherwise  law- 
abiding,  useful,  and  honorable  members  of 
the  conununity.  Others  have  been  led  into 
the  habit  of  using  harmful  drugs.  Many 
have  acquired  a  taste  for  distilled  liquors 
because  they  are  easier  to  get  in  a  dry  town. 
Beer  and  wine  are  not  as  profitable  for  the 
men  who  run  “blind  pigs.” 

I  believe  the  prof>er  solution  of  the  rum 
question  is  to  eliminate  distilled  liquors  from 
the  traffic,  and  permit  the  sale  of  brewed 
and  fermented  liquors  only.  Let  the  license 
be  high,  and  let  the  number  of  saloons  be 
limit^  to  not  more  than  one  saloon  to  each 
500  persons.  Let  the  New  Zealand  method 
of  deciding  wet  or  dry  territory  prevail.  In 
that  coimtry  a  three-fifths  vote  is  required 
to  make  a  c^nge  either  way.  Let  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  wet  or  (hy  be  confined  to  the  people 
of  the  licensing  political  division.  When  sa¬ 
loons  are  vot^  out,  let  the  town  which  has 
participated  in  the  profits  of  the  liquor  traf¬ 
fic  compensate  the  saloonkeeper  and  take 
possession  of  his  property. 


THE  THINGS  THAT  ARE  NOT  CAESAR’S 

BY  HERMAN  KUEHN,  MINNEAPOUS,  MINN. 


“ \  A/ HAT  about  the  liquor  question?  Can 

W  it  be  settled?  What  is  the  way  to 
settle  it — the  right  way?” 

These  interrogatories  by  Everybody’s 
will  doubtless  evoke  a  flood  of  suggestions 
as  to  how  the  state  ought  to  go  about  solv¬ 
ing  the  problem.  Yet  that  is  precisely  what 
governmental  processes  have  never  succeed¬ 
ed  in  accomplishing.  All  that  we  have  of 
progress  has  been  wrested  from  Caesar — 
never  contributed  by  him.  Neither  mon¬ 
archy  nor  democracy,  nor  any  scheme  or 
device  of  coercion  or  restraint  can  success¬ 
fully  cope  with  a  psychological  problem. 

And  that  is  what  the  liquor  question  real¬ 
ly  is.  Neither  prelate,  potentate,  nor  politi¬ 
cian  can  effectually  deal  with  a  problem 
that  has  its  root  in  Desire.  Desire  permits 
but  one  solution — gratification. 

Political  processes,  seeking  to  hinder 
gratification,  serve  but  to  stimulate  desire. 
The  intensity  of  desire  is  enhanced  by  the 
very  difficulties  interposed  between  it  and 
its  gratification. 

In  this  respect  the  drink  habit  is  normal 
— that  is,  it  is  natural  for  the  habit  to  per¬ 
sist  so  long  as  it  is  opposed.  Nevertheless 
the  drink  addiction  is  an  abnormality  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  result  of  porversion.  Every 
perverted  desire  is  the  “natural”  result  of 
the  imdertaking  to  stifle  a  normal  desire. 

Let  the  most  ardent  prohibitionist  cite 
what  facts  he  may,  he  can  not  overstate  his 
case.  And  though  he  wing  his  flight  to  the 
uttermost  realms  of  fancy  and  depict  the 
horrors  wrought  by  drunkenness  on  the 
scale  in  which  it  obtains  in  our  coimtry  at 
this  day,  his  indictment  will  probably  not 
be  gro^y  overdrawn.  But  when  he  has 
marshaled  his  array  of  “horrible  examples” 
and  gruesome  instances  he  straightway  leaps 
to  the  conclusion  that  an  app^  to  Caesar 
is  the  “next  step.”  In  fact  it  is  the  only 
step  he  knows  anything  about.  He  takes  no 
counsel  of  the  exp>erience  of  all  the  past. 
Nor  does  he  realize  that  he,  and  such  as  he, 
do  more  to  excite  a  demand  for  strong  drink 
than  do  the  manufacturers  of  such  bever¬ 
ages. 

The  “drink  evil”  is  not  the  real  issue.  It 
is  not  a  problem  per  se.  It  is  but  a  minor 
ramification  of  the  most  important  problem 


confronting  the  student  of  biology — man’s 
relation  to  his  environment. 

Don’t  shudder!  I  shall  not  indulge  an  e.x- 
p>edition  from  the  inane  to  the  germane.  I 
mean  to  stick  to  the  text.  And  my  answer 
to  the  question:  “Can  it  be  settled?”  is. 
No!  It  will  settle  itself  when  we  quit  trying 
to  settle  it  by  legislation.  We  must  quit 
rendering  xmto  Caesar  the  things  that  Cae¬ 
sar  always  botches. 

There  is  neither  wholesomeness  nor  in¬ 
telligence  in  attacking  symptoms. 

So  much  by  way  of  preface.  Now  for 
some  facts: 

The  cost  of  pure  whisky  (with  com 
aroimd  fifty  cents  the  bushel)  is  about  seven 
cents  the  gallon.  Including  a  p)erfectly  good 
little  brown  jug,  the  retail  price  of  a  g^on 
would  not  exc^  thirty  cents. 

At  such  a  price  there  would  be  no  in¬ 
centive  to  adidterate  the  commodity. 

Were  there  no  restrictions  up)on  the  sale 
of  the  product  “the  saloon”  would  be  im- 
profitable  and  therefore  impossible. 

“Treating”  would  find  more  intelligent 
expression. 

.THE  HIGH  COST  OF  GETTING  DRINK 

In  view  of  these  facts,  let  us  see  what  be¬ 
comes  of  the  averment  that  the  p>eople  of 
our  covmtry  expjend  some  two  billions  of 
dollars  annually  for  strong  drink.  I  have 
no  exact  data  whereupon  to  base  the  com¬ 
putation,  but  taking  the  price  at  which  pure 
whisky  could  be  bought  in  a  free-trade  mar¬ 
ket  and  the  price  that  adulterated  substi¬ 
tutes  command,  we  shall  find  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  outlay  is  for  licenses,  excises, 
imposts,  taxes,  and  the  enormous  cost  of 
espionage  and  collection,  together  with  the 
various  spjecies  of  graft,  tribute,  and  ex¬ 
cessive  profits  involved  in  the  traffic. 

Whatever  the  cost,  it  may  be  too  much. 
Let  the  moralists  attend  to  that  phase  of 
the  question.  Fidelity  to  fact,  however, 
demands  that  we  charge  up  nine-tenths  of 
that  two’  billions  annually  to  the  account 
that  absorbs  the  dollars  and  not  to  the 
drink  addiction.  Drinkers  pay  it,  doubt¬ 
less,  but  not  for  drink.  They  pay  it  in  or¬ 
der  to  overcome  the  obstacles  that  stand 
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between  them  and  gratification  of  desire. 

Strictly  speaking  (if  strictly  speaking  be 
not  barred),  most  of  those  two  billions  are 
blackmail,  levied  under  the  guise  of  be¬ 
nevolence.  Hell  is  paved  with  the  material 
of  just  such  benevolence.  The  intention 
may  be  good,  but  this  may  also  be  said  of 
that  animating  the  kindly  chap  who  threw 
his  drowning  friend  a  crowbar. 

Where  strong  drinks  are  free  from  adul¬ 
teration  and  from  the  enhancement  in  price 
due  to  meddlesome  restrictions,  the  effects 
would  not  justify  the  lurid  diatribes  of  the 
Prohibitionist.  One  rarely  sees  a  resident 
of  the  wine-growing  regions  of  France  who 
drinks  to  excess. 

“TREATING”— A  GOOD  THING 
PERVERTED 

As  for  the  “treating”  habit:  it  has  met 
with  an  altogether  undeserved  measure  of 
detraction.  “Treating”  is  a  fine  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  neighborliness,  hospitality,  generos¬ 
ity,  and  good-fellowship.  That  “evils”  have 
grown  out  of  such  expressions  of  good-will 
is  not  at  all  due  to  the  animating  motive. 
Such  “evils”  are  obtruded  upon  good-fellow¬ 
ship  because  governmentally  perverted  proc¬ 
esses  have  forced  a  generous  impulse  into 
dangerous  channels.  Were  there  no  far 
more  serious  indictment  against  reliance 
upon  Caesar,  this  alone  were  sufficient  to 
condemn  our  blind  idolatry.  To  turn  friend¬ 
liness  from  its  natural  current  into  a  slough 
of  debauchery  and  debasement  is  a  natural 
effect  of  the  superstition  that  obsesses  the 
mass  of  contemporaneous  mankind. 

Were  whisky  as  cheap  as  buttermilk  and 
were  drinking  places  not  fostered  by  the 
very  processes  designed  to  curb  them,  treat¬ 
ing  would  still  persist,  but  would  find  more 
wholesome  expression. 

Prohibitionists  profess  to  find  that  the 
drink  habit  is  a  cause  of  poverty.  Others 
that  poverty  causes  the  habit.  Only  em¬ 
piricists  divide  on  this  phase  of  the  issue.  It 
it  a  mark  of  sup)erficiality  to  look  for  various 
causes  for  involuntar>'  p>overty.  There  is 
but  one.  It  can  be  found  in  the  primitive 
deference  we  pay  to  land  titles.  That,  of 
course,  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
discussion. 

Nor  shall  I  consider  here  the  arguments 


for  or  against  the  propriety  of  including 
wines  and  beers  within  the  general  objurga¬ 
tion  heaped  upon  stronger  spirituous  drinks. 
For  the  sake  of  brevity  I  confine  myself  to 
saying  that  where  there  are  no  restrictions 
and  no  inducements  to  adulterate  them, 
they  are  better  if  otherwise  good,  and  not 
so  bad  if  otherwise  blameworthy. 

What  I  have  here  set  forth  is  sufficient  to 
condemn  me,  off-hand,  in  the  eyes  of  any 
Prohibitionist  as  a  debauchee,  a  drunkard, 
and  an  “enemy  of  society.”  Yet  I  am  free 
of  the  drink  habit  and  have  a  decided  prefer¬ 
ence  for  associating  with  temperate  and  in¬ 
telligent  people;  especially  with  such  as  are 
free  from  the  intemperance  of  meddlesome¬ 
ness. 

Governmental  activities  have  done  more 
than  all  else  to  produce  the  deplorable  con¬ 
ditions  under  consideration. 

THE  CURE— MORE  LIBERTY 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  Nothing.  We 
must  quit  doing  as  we  have  been  doing. 
And  thus  give  normality  its  opportunity. 
Macaulay  tells  us  that  the  so-called  “e\-ils 
of  liberty”  are  merely  evidences  that  there 
has  not  been  liberty  enough.  Liberty  is  the 
freedom  of  each  person  to  do  whatsoever  he 
will  at  his  own  cost.  Nor  is  “at  his  own 
cost”  a  limitation  upon  liberty.  It  is  of  the 
essence  of  liberty.  For  whoso  does  any¬ 
thing  at  another’s  cost  is  not  exercising 
liberty  but  ^^olating  it. 

The  abstraction  we  call  the  State,  exer¬ 
cising  sovereignty  over  a  subject  class  (and 
this  is  as  true  of  a  democracy  as  in  a  mon¬ 
archy  or  autocracy),  has  in  all  ages  sought 
to  mold,  curb,  or  stifle  desire.  Every  page 
of  historj’’  teems  with  instances.  Failures 
all!  Surely  in  an  array  so  multitudinous  we 
should  find  a  single  record  of  success.  We 
look  for  it  in  vain.  Yet  always  this  in¬ 
fatuation  persists — that  what  has  always 
baffled  the  interplay  of  cause  and  effect  is 
somehow,  some  time,  to  be  effectuated  by 
act  of  Congress! 

Liberty  and  decency.  This  is  but  an¬ 
other  way  of  saying  “cause  and  effect.” 
Despotism  and  misery  is  another  paraphrase 
equally  valid.  Freedom  alone  can  assure 
us  of  social  harmony  and  individual  well¬ 
being. 


WATCH  FOR  MORE  LETTERS  NEXT  MONTH 
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Ify  FREDERICK  PALMER 


Sdi/ort  Note:  While  Frederick  Palmer  is  widely  recognized  as  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  of  American  war  correspondents,  it  is  for  qualities  additional  to  this  that 
EVERYBODY’S  has  sent  him  to  Mexico.  His  experience  and  his  brilliant  service 
in  the  Philippines,  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  in  Macedonia,  and  in  the  Balkans  not 
only  taught  him  much  about  war,  but  also  gave  him  an  understanding  of  alien 
peoples,  a  realization  of  the  futility  of  war,  a  point  of  view.  As  you  read  his  articles 
month  by  month— he  will  write  exclusively  for  EVERYBODY’S— you’ll  hear  all 
about  the  war,  if  war  it  proves  to  be;  but  besides  that,  you’ll  get  a  real  illumination 
of  the  whole  Mexican  question.  This  month  he  presents  a  triple  article:  an  account 
of  conditions  in  Vera  Cruz  after  the  occupation;  a  story  of  his  voyage  with  marines 
on  the  transport  Aforro  Castle,  and  a  remarkably  lucid  study  of  occurrences  in 
Mexico  preceding  and  producing  strife. 


THE  AMERICAN  SPIRIT  IN  VERA  CRUZ 

(BY  CABLE  FROM  VERA  CRUZ) 


WO  facts  are  boldly  significant  in 
the  taking  of  Vera  Cruz.  They 
make  you,  as  an  American,  an  op>- 
timist.  They  make  you  believe  in 
the  power  for  good  of  American  civilization. 
Explain  these  two  facts,  and  the  whole  storj' 
is  told. 

First:  Business  is  flourishing  in  Vera 


Cruz;  the  life  of  the  town  is  proceeding  as 
usual;  and  women  of  all  classes  are  going 
about  the  streets  freely  after  dark  quite  as 
in  an  American  town. 

That  speaks  of  more  than  mere  military' 
order.  It  proves  that,  in  a  military  occupa¬ 
tion  against  the  hostile  jwpulation  of  an¬ 
other  race,  the  conduct  of  our  soldiers  and 
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sailors  is  working  out  the  real  American 
spirit. 

Second:  You  will  see  on  the  corner-walls 
of  streets  where  Fletcher’s  rifles  cracked  and 
machine-guns  rattled,  sprays  of  bullet- 
marks  about  the  height  of  a  man’s  body; 
in  other  words,  our  bluejackets  and  marines 
shot  with  deadly  accuracy.  Then,  the 
flghting  over,  they  became  gentle,  consid¬ 
erate  masters. 

If  the  native  sentiment  at  Vera  Cruz  is 
characteristic  of  all  Mexico,  we  could,  after 
occupying  the  country,  take  the  first 
honest  vote  of  the  Mexican  people  ever 
allowed,  and  receive  a  mandate  to  stay. 

In  the  hot,  humid  harbor,  off  the  town 
blazing  white  under  the  merciless  white 
tropical  sun,  the  gringos’  great  man-of-war 
had  lain  like  some  persistent  mighty  threat. 
Suddenly  boatloads  of  marines  came  ashore. 
They  did  not  come  to  make  war,  but  to 
take  the  custom-house — peacefully,  they 


hoped.  General  Maas  hurried  away  in  a 
carriage,  leaving  his  soldiers  to  fight  as  they 
chose,  without  command,  which  meant 
guerrilla  sniping.  It  is  ugly  business,  fighting 
through  cities  where  the  buildings  are  flush 
with  the  pavements.  A  test  of  cohesion: 
it  is  difficult  to  hold  men  together  while 
working  their  way;  some  sections  may  get 
ahead  of  others.  But  the  marines  stood  the 
test:  they  halted  at  cross  streets  after  they 
had  cleaned  up  one  block  of  houses,  before 
advancing  on  another. 

They  had  brought  crow-bars  with  which 
they  broke  through  walls  and  doors.  They 
found  fear-stricken  families  expecting  death, 
and  worse,  from  the  terrible,  fierce  gringos; 
but  these  gringos  only  nodded,  smiled,  and 
w'ent  on  about  their  work.  They  had  no 
business  with  any  Mexican  who  d'd  not 
have  a  rifle.  Firing  coolly,  even  though  it 
was  their  baptism  of  fire,  they  aimed  for 
the  bull’s-eye — they  shot  to  kill.  It  was 
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target-range  accurac>’,  with  flesh  targets,  called  the  gringo  revolution,  no  one  was 
A  sniper’s  head  showed  and  they  got  him.  arrested  as  a  political  suspect  or  on  any 
This  asp>ect  of  the  object-lesson  was  mer-  charge  not  in  the  statute-book.  With  all 
cilessly  precise.  the  power  their  ships  and  numbers  gave 

When  we  had  taken  all  the  town  and  them,  these  illogical  visitors  chose  not  to 
occupied  the  hills  beyond  its  environs,  some  use  p)ower  for  power’s  sake.  They  even 
sniping  still  continu^.  European  residents  released  all  prisoners  in  the  ghastly  old 
of  Vera  Cruz,  who  thought  they  knew  the  prison  of  Ulloa,  regardless  of  their  pol- 
natives  and  the  one  sure  means  of  impress-  itics. 

ing  authority  on  them,  said  that  the  only  Incredible  as  our  action  was,  and  all  out 
way  to  stop  sniping  was  by  summary  public  of  keeping  with  their  knowledge  of  human 
executions  and  similar  harsh  measures,  nature,  the  natives  nevertheless  were  fully 
But  our  combined  generosity  and  good  able  to  accommodate  themselves  to  it. 
shooting  were  eflicacious.  When  the  Mexi-  Even  Greasers  can  accommodate  themselves 
cans  observ’ed  our  justice,  when  they  saw  to  kindness.  Storekeep)ers  found  that  offi- 
that  the  innocent  were  not  suffering,  the  cers  with  revolvers  and  soldiers  with  rifles 
order  to  turn  in  all  arms  during  a  house- to-  paid  for  everything  they  bought.  So  great 
house  search  was  obeyed.  Snip>ers  no  was  our  weakness  here,  strong  as  we  are  in 
longer  had  sympathy.  Why  shoot  Ameri-  other  things,  that  we  would  even  pay 
cans  when  they  treated  you  better  than  double  prices  without  knowing  the  differ- 
Huertistas  and  Maderistas?  People  ap-  ence.  So  storekeej)ers  are  already  accom- 
p)eared  from  under  cover  of  their  houses  to  modating  themselves  to  that,  too. 
see  our  bluejackets  patrolling  the  streets  After  the  bluejackets  from  their  great 
quite  as  if  policing  a  Mexican  town  were  no  ships  came  the  white  army  transports,  their 
less  a  part  of  their  work  than  drilling  holes  decks  thick  with  figures  in  olive  drab.  The 
in  a  target  at  seven  thousand  feet  with  bluejackets  had  been  mostly  young,  their 
twelve-inch  shells.  uniforms  of  white  adding  to  their  boyish 

In  this  latest  revolution,  which  might  be  app)earance.  But  the  soldiers  looked  grimmer 
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“sniping”  is  under  arrest. 

and  older.  There  was  something  that  At  least  we  have  some  return  for  the  cost 
suggested  another 'kind  of  power  in  the  in  lives  and  money  of  occupying  Vera  Cruz, 
army,  with  its  big  wagons,  big  horses,  and  The  good  conduct  of  our  military  forces 
.  big  burros — good  old  giant  army  -  mules,  reflects  not  only  their  spirit  of  preparedness. 
Here  were  soldiers.  Surely  they  would  but  through  them  as  a  vehicle  reflects  the 
exercise  the  strong  hand  of  authority.  spirit  of  the  American  people  toward  a 

But  Funston  looked  no  more  ferocious  foreign  people  who  misunderstand  our  na- 
than  Fletcher.  His  regiments  of  infantry  ture  and  our  aims.  With  the  discipline  of 
swung  through  the  streets  in  full  marching  gun-fire  went  ethical  discipline.  Our  sailors 
equipment  to  take  the  bluejackets’  place  .  acted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  traditions 
at  the  outpiosts.  They  looked  as  well  pre-  of  American  citizenship, 
pared  to  steam  over  the  roads  of  Mexico  At  the  principal  cafe  fronting  on  the 
as  bluejackets  did  to  make  a  landing  or  to  plaza  we  may  watch  all  the  world  at  Vera 
steam  across  seas.  It  is  clear  to  the  native  Cruz  marching  happily  by,  sating  its  curi- 
mind,  besides,  that  they  can  shoot  as  well  osity,  ^^ewing  the  Americanos,  and  knowing 
as  the  marines  and  bluejackets.  But  any  for  the  first  time  since  Porfirio  Diaz  went 
native  is  welcome  to  come  in  past  the  out-  that  their  lives  and  property  are  secure;  and 
posts  unless  he  has  a  rifle.  He  is  made  to  the  Indian,  the  peon  whose  ancestors  were 
understand  that  he  can  bring  produce  to  here  when  Cortez  came,  knows  that  he  will 
market  without  paying  graft  to  any  officer,  not  be  seized  and  drafted  into  the  army. 
Let  his  suspicions  born  of  centuries  of  op-  At  this  cafe,  where  refugees  and  correspond- 
pression  have  their  play  as  they  will,  the  ents  gather  with  officers,  the  Little  War  is 
native  can  still  find  no  object  for  the  action  already  in  a  state  of  reminiscence.  These 
of  the  Americans  except  to  protect  him  in  refugees  tell  you  that  you  can  not  realize 
certain  simple  rights  in  which  he  never  be-  what  the  sight  of  the  flag  and  sailors  means 
fore  had  known  any  protection.  until  you  have  been  through  what  they 

It  is  mysterious,  baffling,  but  very  pleas-  have  experienced, 
ant.  They  have  but  one  viewpoint:  They  say 
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that  if  we  do  not  send  the  army  to  Mexico 
City,  existence  for  Americans  in  Mexico  will 
become  unbearable.  They  say  our  evacua¬ 
tion  without  putting  up  the  flag  over  Cha- 
pultepec  will  produce  the  conviction,  in  the 


interior,  through  the  misrepresentations  of 
the  Mexican  leaders,  that  we  are  not  strong 
enough. 

But  the  Vera  Cruzans  do  not  entertain 
any  such  skepticism. 


WITH*  THE  LITTLE  BROTHER  OF  THE  NAVY 

(ON  BOARD  THE  MORRO  CASTLE) 


There  is  a  soldier  aboard  men-of-war 
called  the  marine.  His  insignia  is  an 
anchor,  symbolic  of  the  sea;  a  hemis¬ 
phere,  symbolic  of  the  land;  and  an  eagle, 
symbolic  of  the  nation.  He  is  a  web-footed 
“hiker.”  He  is  the  little  brother  of  the  navy 
and  the  little  cousin  of  the  army;  and  both 
sometimes  scoff  at  him  for  being  neither  fish 
nor  fowl. 

The  navy  as  a  navy  can  get  on  perfectly 
well  without  him.  So  can  the  army  as  an 
army.  At  sea  he  mans  the  small-caliber 
guns.  On  shore  he  has  no  horses  for  his 
field  artillery  and  no  mules  for  his  transp)ort. 
At  sea  and  on  shore  he  is  supp)osed  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  big  war.  He  is  the  boss 
man  for  little,  sporadic,  overnight  wars. 

When  the  admiral  takes  a  port  the  ma¬ 
rine  is  the  admiral’s  policeman.  He  guards 
distant  Guam  and  the  legation  at  Peking. 
When  dark-complexioned  trouble  makes  the 
cable  sing  from  a  distant  horizon,  he  is  the 
first  soldier  to  get  into  action.  He  is  also 
the  little  brother  of  the  diplomatist.  Land¬ 
ing  marines  in  Santo  Domingo  or  Nicaragua 
may  be  an  expedient  for  the  protection  of 
property  while  a  revolutionist  is  shooting 
up  the  town  in  a  presidential  election  con¬ 
ducted  according  to  the  local  precedents — 
when  to  send  an  army  brigade  or  division 
would  amount  to  a  sinister  threat.  Army 
landings  are  associated  with  invasions  and 
conquests. 

In  all,  the  marines  number  ten  thousand. 
Every  battleship  carries  a  company;  but 
mostly  they  are  concentrated  in  marine  bar¬ 
racks  at  na\y  yards,  from  which  they  may 
be  speeded  oversea  on  the  nation’s  errands 
at  short  notice.  After  the  occupation  of 
Vera  Cruz  all  who  were  not  already  with 
Admiral  Badger  were  rushed  to  his  side 
from  every  direction.  The  little  brother 
became  a  giant  brother,  and  very  busy. 
But  not  busy  in  any  excited  and  con¬ 


fused  fashion.  If  he  were.  Uncle  Sam  would 
be  disappointed  in  him. 

At  the  League  Island  Nav>'  Yard  in 
Philadelphia  the  marines  have  waiting  in 
their  storage  depot  all  the  supplies  required 
for  the  kind  of  diplomatic  pressure  which 
the  president  is  exerting  on  Huerta.  W'hen 
the  call  comes,  equipping  an  expedition  is 
as  simple  as  for  a  department  store  to  set 
a  young  couple  up  in  housekeeping. 

How  many  men  are  going?  Where  are 
they  going?  Given  this  information,  and 
their  needs  are  exactly  known.  A  set  of  or¬ 
ders  whose  form  is  ready  are  giv'en,  and 
wagons  are  set  moving  from  the  depot  to 
the  pier. 

A  few  days  after  I  had  engaged  passage 
to  Vera  Cruz  on  the  Morro  Castle,  the 
steamship  company’s  office  called  me  up  in 
New  York  canceling  my  reservation.  The 
Government  had  chartered  her  as  the  first 
merchant  vessel  to  be  used  as  a  transf)ort  in 
“the  war  with  Huerta.”  I  sailed  on  her, 
though,  after  all,  starting  from  Philadelphia 
instead  of  New  York,  with  my  companions 
a  regiment  of  marines  and  officers  whom  I 
had  met  before  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
on  just  such  expeditions  as  this. 

That  slight,  wir>’,  weather-beaten  man, 
the  colonel  in  command,  was  Captain  Moses 
on  the  march  to  Peking;  and  Hall,  one  of 
his  majors,  was  a  lieutenant  of  the  Marine 
Guard  in  the  siege.  Another  officer  had 
been  in  the  Nicaragua  fighting;  another  I 
had  known  in  Panama  and  another  in  Cuba. 
Wherever  the  anchor  is  dropped  in  either 
hemisphere  they  are  likely  to  serve  the 
eagle.  They  are  used  to  this  kind  of 
thing.  It  is  their  profession  and  their 
happiness. 

Captain  Dewey,  the  marine  quartermas¬ 
ter  in  Philadelphia,  had  a  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  of  material  on  the  pier  when  the  Morro 
Castle  came  alongside  at  seven  on  Tuesday 


Mexico 


evening.  He 
stayed  up  all 
night,  which  is 
also  a  part  of  the 
game  when  Uncle 
Sam  calls  on  the 
little  brother. 

But  he  wasn’t 
woriydng  about 
the  absence  of  any 
piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  or  detail  in 
supplies.  He  did 
not  have  to  call 
up  somebody  on 
the  telephone  and 
send  out  rush  or¬ 
ders  to  buy  some- 
thing  that  had 
been  overlooked. 

Any  such  absence 
of  provision  for 
emergencies,  in 
time  of  peace, 
would  have  beli¬ 
ed  the  marine 
corps’  boast  that 
it  is  the  most 
mobile  body  of 
troops  under  the 
sun. 

Is  there  a  spare 
part  to  a  rifle 
which  might  be 
needed?  Is  there 
any  spare  article 
of  clothing?  You 
will  find  it  in  the 
hold  of  the  Mono 
Castle,  which  is 
chartered  by  the 
Government  at 
$1200  a  day — for 
it  costs  to  admin¬ 
ister  a  rebuke  to 
Huerta.  And  you 

will  also  find  field  recreation  time  for  bluejackets  in  a  cafe  where  all  the  world 

,  r-  IJ  of  VERA  CRUZ  P.ASSES  BY. 

Wireless,  field 

wires,  intrenching  tools  and  a.\es,  and  bake  ical  country  and  settle  down  to  a  comfort- 
ovens,  carpenter’s  and  mason’s  outfits,  helio-  able,  sanitary  e.xistence  in  camp  or  to  ad- 
graphs  and  signal  flags,  wheelbarrows  and  vance  against  an  enemy. 
sur\’eyor’s  instruments,  saddles  and  mega-  Out  of  the  e.xperience  of  many  e.xpeditions 
phones,  wire-cutters  for  barb-wire  entangle-  this  equipment  has  been  formed  until  now 
ments,  and  machetes  for  clearing  away  the  the  expierts  think  that  not  a  single  essential 
jungle — eveiy  thing,  running  through  a  list  of  which  is  reasonably  portable  has  been  omit- 
many  typewritten  pages,  which  will  enable  ted.  Whatever  the  regiment  doesn’t  need 
this  regiment  to  be  put  ashore  in  any  trop-  when  it  sets  out  marching  light  on  a  hike,  is 
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left  at  the  base  under  the  guns  of  the  navy. 

Captain  Dewey  had  no  wony  except  how 
to  load  his  supplies  in  such  order  that  the 
things  needed  first  would  come  out  of  the 
hold  first.  Tents  and  wheelbarrows  and  all 
spare  parts  should  be  at  the  bottom,  and 
travel  rations  and  artillery  and  ammunition 
on  top.  Among  the  first  things  were  the 
neat  and  peaceful-looking  cases  of  shrapnel 
shell  which  immediately  followed  the  field- 
guns  that  fire  them. 

Finally  came  the  men,  swinging  on  to  the 
river  in  full  marching  accouterments.  They 
stacked  their  rifles  and  waited  the  word 
for  the  gangway.  All  they  had  brought  was 
on  their  backs.  While  the  supplies  from 
the  League  Island  depot  were  being  loaded 
on  the  Morro  Castle  they  had  been  huriying 
by  train  from  as  far  away  as  Portsmouth  in 
the  north  and  Charleston  in  the  south. 
Every  marine  barracks  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  had  been  swept  clean  of  any  marines 
that  remained. 

When  they  were  on  board  we  were  ready 
to  go.  It  w'as  quite  unexciting.  No  one 
had  rushed  up  and  down  wildly  at  the  last 
moment  shouting  that  something  w’as  miss¬ 
ing;  no  belated  detachment  had  come  on  a 
breathless  sprint.  For  all  you  could  see, 
regiments  of  marines  might  be  departing  on 
chartered  transports  eveiy^  day  from  League 
Island.  It  hardly  seemed  that  w’e  were 
going  to  war — as  the  newspapers  and  the 
moving-picture  man  said  w’e  were — ev'en 
when  the  bluejackets  on  the  old  battleships 
in  reserve  gave  us  a  three  times  three,  and 
the  crowd  that  had  gathered  let  out  a  cheer. 

“There  ain’t  any  glory  in  this,”  said  an 
old  non-commissioned  officer.  “If  we’ve 
got  to  fight  Mexico,  it’s  just  an  ugly  job — 
and  we’ve  got  to  do  it  right.” 

Whatever  comes  in  Mexico  it  is  all  in  the 
day’s  work  for  the  marines.  The  officers 
were  not  talking  w’ar.  Theirs  was  the  pro¬ 
fessional  view.  Most  of  them  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  sort  of  fighting  they  would 
have  to  do  in  Mexico.  They  neither  crave 
nor  shirk  bloodshed.  Enthusiasm  for  war 
always  rises  highest  among  those  who  have 
seen  no  war. 

And  in  the  day’s  work  the  first  duty  after 
the  transport  had  put  to  sea  was  to  organize 
all  these  detachments  into  a  whole.  The 
smoking-room  became  the  colonel’s  ofiice. 
There  the  field  desks  w’ere  opened  and 
there  the  typewriters  began  to  tick.  For 
every  private  there  is  a  little  record-book. 


Uncle  Sam  regards  each  man  who  serves  as 
an  individual  who  requires  tender  statistical 
care.  From  the  time  John  Jones  enlists  till 
he  gets  his  discharge  we  know  all  about  his 
health  and  his  conduct.  By  and  by  he 
may  want  a  pension;  and  he  has  a  right  to 
have  documentary  proof  of  the  kind  of  sol¬ 
dier  he  was — w'hich  is  a  worthier  object 
than  the  pension.  Groups  of  records  piled 
in  the  colonel’s  office  had  their  counterpart 
in  life  in  the  khaki-clad  groups  which  were 
mustered  as  companies  on  the  promenade 
deck. 

Inside  of  a  few  hours  routine  was  estab¬ 
lished.  Life  for  this  regiment  aboard  a 
chartered  transport  has  become  as  system¬ 
atized  as  life  in  barracks.  The  priv’ate 
feels  himself  a  little  brother  of  the  rich.  He 
has  the  run  of  the  decks.  He  stretches  him¬ 
self  in  the  long  passenger-chairs  and  remarks 
that  fighting  Huerta  and  being  a  hero  for 
your  countr>’’s  sake  isn’t  so  bad,  as  he  lies 
sleepily  regarding  a  soft  blue  sky  and  a 
smooth  sea,  with  every  hour  bringing  him 
closer  to  the  steaming  tropics. 

Yet — it  is  all  very  well  for  the  wireless  to 
report  that  Francis  Joseph  has  had  another 
coughing  fit.  He  is  no  doubt  a  fine  old  man. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  know  that  Vesuvius 
and  iEtna  have  erupted  in  sympathy  with 
Huerta.  But  w’here  are  the  baseball  scores? 
Every  marine  may  be  a  fighting  man  first; 
but  he  is  certainly  a  fan  next. 

“Washington  was  sure  to  win.  Johnson 
was  going  to  pitch  the  day  we  left.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know.  Even  Johnson  is 
touched  up  for  a  few  bingles,  now  and 
then.” 

“If  it  isn’t  war  what  is  it  going  to  be?” 

“Don’t  ask  me!  Ask  Woodrow  Wilson!” 

If  these  men  have  to  go  straight  from  the 
transport  into  action,  you  know  how’  skil¬ 
fully  and  determinedly  they  wdll  fight.  If 
they  are  ordered  into  a  peaceful  camp  or 
started  homeward  they  will  take  this  also 
as  a  matter  of  professional  routine,  just  as  a 
fireman  takes  a  big  fire  or  a  false  alarm.  If 
the  President  wants  Mexico  City  taken  they 
will  take  it.  If  he  wants  Vera  Cruz  evacu¬ 
ated  they  will  evacuate  it.  And  if  there 
were  a  hundred  regiments  of  marines  with 
supplies  and  a  hundred  chartered  trans¬ 
ports,  then  w’e  could  send  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men  to  Mexico  as  easily  as  a  thousand. 

The  marines  make  going  to  war  so  simple 
it  is  commonplace.  The  baseball  scores  are 
much  more  exciting  and  less  dangerous. 
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WHAT  IT  ALL  MEANS  IN  MEXICO 


For  thirty  years  Diaz  spelled  Mexico,  its  close,  when  we  looked  around  to  find 
We  had  come  to  think  of  his  as  the  that  France  had  established  Maximilian  as 
normal  Mexico.  She  was  strange;  her  emperor,  we  asserted  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
p)eople’s  ways  were  not  our  ways;  but  she  whose  cardinal  feature  is  “Hands  off  for  all 
was  at  p>eace.  We  lived  our  life  on  one  side  European  ix)wers  on  this  continent.”  The 
of  the  Rio  Grande  and  she  lived  hers  on  the  French  withdrew,  and  Ma.\imilian  was  cap- 
other.  tured  by  the  Mexicans  and  executed. 

For  fifty  years  before  Diaz,  from  the  time  Then  came  the  mighty  era  of  commercial, 
of  her  independence  from  Sp)ain  in  1821,  mechanical,  and  industrial  development 
Mexico  had  spelled  turmoil.  She  had  nu-  throughout  the  world,  when  capital  and  in- 
merous  dictators,  and  one,  Iturbide,  who  ventive  and  organized  genius  spread  rail- 
made  himself  emperor.  She  was  a  breed-  ways  and  telegraphs  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
ing-ground  of  factions  and  adventurers  Diaz  became  the  master  of  Mexico  almost 
striving  for  political  mastery  in  her  capital;  with  the  inauguration  of  that  era.  His  ca- 
of  bandit  chieftains  and  rich  landholders  of  reer  as  a  ruler  spanned  its  stretch.  He  was 
Spanish  descent.  the  “maker  of  modem  Mexico,”  as  the  say- 

At  that  time  we  touched  her  borders  at  ing  goes, 
a  remote  point  of  our  frontier.  But  twenty  Now,  for  three  years,  Mexico  has  seemed 
years  after  her  independence  the  forw'ard  bent  on  destroying  all  that  she  had  built 

march  of  our  English-speaking  pioneers,  under  Diaz.  There  has  been  the  same  tur- 

declaring  Texas  an  independent  state,  moil  as  before  he  rose  to  power.  Many 

brought  on  the  war  of  ’47-8,  with  our  vie-  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  turmoil  is  Mex- 

torious  march  to  the  City  of  Mexico  and  ico’s  normal  state;  that  Diaz  w-as  a  sole- 

the  annexation  of  Texas  and  California.  cism,  a  great  ruler,  and  until  another  is 

We  went  on  with  our  development.  We  found  Me.xico  can  not  know  peace, 
had  no  time  to  think  of  our  neighbor.  The  Where  fifty  years  ago  her  affairs  little 
Civil  War  engulfed  us  for  four  years.  .\t  concerned  us,  to-day  they  are  of  intimate 
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and  vital  interest.  They  will  grow  more 
so  with  the  opening  of  the  canal.  Me.xico 
is  our  neighbor;  she  is  across  the  Rio 
Grande,  with  v'ast  territory  and  sixteen  mil¬ 
lion  people.  We  can  not  argue  her  out  of 
existence.  Whether  we  blockade  her  ports 
or  garrison  all  her  towns,  the  sixteen  mil¬ 
lions  remain  Mexicans.  In  public  opinion 
— our  foreign  and  our  military  piolicy  are 
the  result  of  public  opinion — the  time  has 
passed  to  regard  Mexico  as  only  strange, 
picturesque,  and  turbulent.  .\  toll  of  liv'es, 
of  millions,  perhaps  billions,  of  dollars,  and 
the  future  of  a  rich  country’  are  at  stake. 
It  becomes  the  duty  of  every  American  citi¬ 
zen  to  know  Mexico,  no  less  than  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  tariff,  the  control  of  trusts,  and 
the  suffrage  question. 

Whenever  I  think  of  Mexico  it  is  of  the 
Mexican.  Just  as  I  think  of  Russia  in  the 
picture  of  a  moujik  plowing,  of  Japan  in 
the  picture  of  a  pieasant  ankle-deep  in  the 
mud  of  a  rice-field,  so  I  think  of  Mexico  in 
the  picture  of  a  swart  man  in  steeple  hat, 
an  Indian,  a  native  American,  whose  ances¬ 
tors  possessed  the  land  before  the  white 
man  ever  came. 

At  least  fourteen  out  of  the  sixteen  mil¬ 
lions  in  Mexico  are  of  pure  or  practically 


pure  Indian  blood.  The  peon  is  the  masses, 
the  proletariat.  He  is  the  background  for 
the  Diazes,  the  Huertas,  the  Villas,  this 
man  who  even  in  the  mass  seems  inconse¬ 
quential  to  the  superficial  observer.  It  may 
be  that  he  has  superstition  or  emotion  in 
the  place  of  opinion,  but  that  does  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  fact  that  he  is  the  ultimate 
power — and  he  dislikes  all  foreigners. 

.  This  power  of  physical  mass  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  iron-hand  rule  overlooked  when 
they  said  that  all  Mexico  needed  was  an 
iron  hand,  and  that  an  iron  hand  was  the 
reason  of  Porfirio  Diaz’s  success. 

Diaz  was  half  Indian.  He  was  of  the 
people,  of  the  blood  of  the  country.  Un¬ 
tutored,  rough,  a  leader  of  men,  he  fought 
and  lost,  was  captured,  escaped,  formed 
another  band  in  the  war  with  the  French, 
and  in  the  battle  of  Puebla  won  the  fame 
that  thrilled  the  peons.  He  was  their  hero 
against  the  foreigner.  The  magic  of  the 
white  man  had  not  prevailed  against  him 
nor  against  the  little  Indian  Juarez,  whose 
successor  Diaz  was.  With  the  popular  im¬ 
agination  of  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  people 
with  him,  he  could  take  care  of  the  tenth 
man,  who  was  a  bandit  and  a  promoter  of 
disorder. 
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Diaz  could  be  generous  as  well  as  ruth¬ 
less.  His  iron  hand  had  a  soft  cunning 
when  it  served  his  purpose.  He  had  the 
genius  of  rulership;  he  understood  the  spirit 
of  his  people.  If  a  northern  adventurer 
formed  a  par  tide  and  started  a  revolt,  it 
w’as  a  case  of  judgment  with  Diaz  whether 
to  hunt  him  down  and  execute  him  and  his 
lieutenants  or  to  invite  him  to  Mexico  City 
and  give  him  an  office.  Practical  politician 
he  was,  and  despot  under  the  name  of  presi¬ 
dent,  who  gave  orders  for  his  own  reelection 
to  office. 

He  caught  the  spirit  of  the  e.xpanding  in¬ 
dustrial  age.  Foreign  capital  came  with  its 
offers  and  he  accepted  them.  Files  of  con¬ 
cessions  lay  deep  in  the  government  ar¬ 
chives.  The  land  was  webbed  with  railways 
and  telegraph  wires  manned  by  foreigners. 


and  foreigners  opened  up  the  wealth  of  the 
mines.  Mexico  prospered.  She  reached 
the  height  of  her  boom  at  the  same  time 
as  the  United  States,  in  1904-5. 

Diaz  was  growing  old.  He  had  made  a 
great  fortune,  but  he  had  not  been  as  rapa¬ 
cious  as  the  group  of  men  around  him,  led 
by  Limantour,  his  finance  minister,  who 
were  no  more  Mexican  than  the  King  of 
Spain.  Diaz  had  forgotten  his  pieons;  and 
they  had  been  for  him  because  he  whipped 
the  French.  Great  grants  of  land  went  to 
foreigners  and  to  the  Terrazas  and  Creels 
among  his  favorites.  The  native,  the  man 
of  the  soil,  was  ordered  off  the  soil 
w’hich  he  thought  was  his  own,  and  found 
himself  a  serf  working  for  a  master  who  had 
all  the  Diaz  prestige  and  forms  of  author¬ 
ity  at  his  back. 

When,  in  1910,  Francisco  Ma- 
dero,  one  of  a  rich  family  of  land- 
owners,  a  graduate  of  an  American 
college,  a  dreamer,  a  spiritualist,  a 
vegetarian,  raised  the  banner  of 
rebellion,  the  knowing  ones  of 
Mexico  City  smiled.  Don  Porfi- 
rio  had  taken  care  of  a  great 
many  rebels.  He  would  make 
short  work  of  Don  Francisco  w'ith 
Ids  scrambled  idealism.  But  the 
“knowing”  did  not  realize  that  the 
nine  out  of  ten  w’ere  against  Don 
Porfirio.  He  ruled  them  now- 
through  fear  and  not  through  any 
racial  appeal.  Otherwise,  so  im¬ 
practical  a  leader  as  Madero  could 
never  have  carried  on  a  successful 
revolution. 

With  funds  to  furnish  the  sin¬ 
ews  of  war,  the  vaqueros  and  the 
brigands  of  the  mountains,  who 
had  defied  Diaz’s  authority  at  the 
heads  of  bands,  joined  to  make  an 
army,  which  found  against  it  only 
the  regular  soldiers,  lukewarm  in 
their  resistance.  The  Diaz  gov¬ 
ernment  had  become  a  varnished 
shell,  with  its  heart  of  oak  honey¬ 
combed  by  dry-rot.  Don  Porfirio 
had  to  leave  his  beautiful  capital 
an  exile,  traveling  the  route  to 
Paris  of  many  another  Latin- 
American  dictator. 

Our  good  offices  under  Taft 
facilitated  the  choice  of  Francisco 
de  la  Barra  as  Provisional  Pres¬ 
ident  until  an  election  was  held 
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— a  Mexican  style  of  election — which  chose 
Madero  as  Constitutional  President.  Ma- 
dero,  himself,  not  an  Indian  but  one  of  the 
old  Spanish  class  of  feudal  aristocrats,  tried 
to  apply  reforms  which  his  critics  said  were 
as  suitable  to  Mexico  as  the  initiative  and 
referendum  to  Afghanistan  or  to  the  Russia 
of  Peter  the  Terrible. 

But  he  had  forgotten  the  peon,  the  man 
of  the  soil.  He  did  nothing  to  solve  the 
land  question.  There  were  uprisings  in 
many  quarters.  Pascual  Orozco,  Madero’s 
old  lieutenant,  headed  a  revolutionary  ad¬ 
vance  from  the  north  which  General  Vic- 
toriano  Huerta,  a  man  of  Indian  blood,  a 
graduate  of  the  military  school  of  Chapul- 
tepec,  and  one  of  Diaz’s  favorite  generals, 
w’as  able  to  check.  Zapata,  the  most  fero¬ 
cious  of  the  other  leaders,  formerly  a  ban¬ 
dit,  held  up  railway  trains,  plun¬ 
dered  towns,  extorted  funds  from 
the  rich,  and  threatened  Mexico 
City  itself  from  the  south. 

That  perverse  destiny  which 
had  made  us  hope  for  peace  in 
every  shift  of  the  situation  from 
Diaz’s  e.xile  to  Lind  and  “watch¬ 
ful  waiting,”  was  well  started  on 
the  march  whose  end  no  one  can 
foresee  at  this  wTiting. 

Meanwhile,  capital — the  two 
billions  of  foreign  capital  invested 
in  Mexico — was  not  idle.  It,  too, 
was  divided  into  factions,  repre¬ 
senting  varied  national  interests 
and  groups.  A  new  source  of  con¬ 
fusion  arose  in  the  great  oil-fields 
in  Tampico,  richer  than  the  mines. 

It  was  Standard  Oil  against  Pear¬ 
son  oil  interests,  with  millions 
ready  to  spend  to  hold  enormous 
stakes  and  gain  new  ones.  All 
cried  for  a  strong  man,  which 
Madero  was  not;  and  each  group 
wanted  its  owm  particular  strong 
man.  Abroad,  golden  intrigue; 
in  Me.xico,  the  intrigue  of  politics 
and  the  active  rifles  of  bandits  in 
whom  the  peon  saw  the  Rob  Roy 
heroes  of  his  desire  for  land. 

Porfirio  Diaz  has  a  son,  who  is 
weak.  He  has  a  nephew,  Felix, 
who  is  supposed  to  be  strong.  In 
October,  1912,  Felix  Diaz,  who 
had  been  plotting  at  Havana, 
landed  at  Vera  Cruz  and  sum¬ 
moned  the  people  to  revolution. 


according  to  the  prevailing  mode  of  Central 
America.  His  effort  was  a  flash  in  the  pan. 
Madero’s  soldiers  made  him  prisoner.  There 
could  have  been  only  one  penalty  for  that 
kind  of  an  action  if  old  Don  Porfirio  were 
in  p)Ower.  Felix  would  have  been  shot.  But 
Madero  believed  in  the  humanities.  He  was 
magnanimous.  He  had  Felix  put  in  jail  in 
Mexico  City,  and  his  leniency  was  event¬ 
ually  to  cost  his  own  life. 

Felix  in  the  capital  was  able  to  renew  his 
plotting  and  his  preparations  for  a  second 
revolutionary  attempt,  while  the  mild,  phil¬ 
osophical  Madero  was  the  victim  of  dis¬ 
loyal  subordinates,  who  did  not  keep  him 
informed  of  what  was  going  on  under  his 
very  nose. 

On  February'  9,  1913,  Felix  sprung  a  sur¬ 
prise.  He  broke  out  of  jail  and,  at  the  head 
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Huerta,  his  general.  Driven  into  a 
corner,  he  resigned  office.  Huerta 
came  to  an  understanding  with  Fe¬ 
lix  Diaz  and  chose  himself  Provi¬ 
sional  President,  imprisoning  Ma- 
dero  and  his  xice-president,  Pino 
Suarez.  As  Madero  and  Suarez 
were  being  transferred  from  the 
National  Palace  to  prison,  they 
were  shot  to  death — in  the  course 
of  resistance,  it  appeared,  to  an  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  guards  accompany¬ 
ing  their  carriage.  Huerta’s  follow¬ 
ers  maintained  that  they  were  killed 
while  trying  to  escape.  Madero 
sympathizers  claimed  deliberate  as¬ 
sassination,  and  even  that  they  had 
been  tortured  to  death  in  the  Pa¬ 
lace  and  then  carried  out  to  justify 
the  assertion  that  they  were  at¬ 
tempting  escape. 

Henry  Lane  Wilson,  our  ambas¬ 
sador  to  Mexico,  a  hold-over  from 
the  Taft  administration,  had  been 
a  prominent  factor  in  the  nego¬ 
tiations  of  the  factions.  He  was 
a  partisan  of  the  recognition  of 
Huerta.  In  Huerta  Wilson  saw 
the  strong  military  arm  which  the 
country  needed  for  its  pacification. 
England  and  Japan  recognized 
Huerta,  but  not  the  United  States. 

President  Wilson  took  high 
grounds.  We  might  not  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  Mexico,  but,  strictly 
of  two  thousand  men,  was  soon  besieging  within  the  limits  of  our  international  rights, 

Madero  in  the  National  Palace,  or  official  we  could  refuse  recognition  of  a  president 

winter  residence  of  the  Mexican  President,  who  came  into  office  under  such  circum- 

Associated  with  him  in  this  enterprise  was  stances  as  did  Huerta.  Henry  Lane  Wilson 

Bernardo  Reyes.  Reyes  had  been  Diaz’s  was  recalled  and  repudiated.  John  Lind 

secretary  of  war,  an  inveterate  jwlitician  was  sent  as  ad\iser  to  Nelson  O’Shaugh- 

and  a  hero  to  the  army,  whose  loyalty  Don  nessy,  the  charge  d’affaires,  who  remained 

Porfirio  had  so  far  distrusted  that  he  had  in  Mexico  City.  All  our  consuls  were  at 

sent  Reyes  out  of  the  country  to  study  their  posts.  We  were  in  official  relations 

European  armies.  with  Mexico  and  we  were  not. 

For  the  first  time  the  thir-r-r  of  modern  If  President  Wilson  would  not  recognize 
machine  guns  and  the  crack  of  shrapnel  Huerta,  then  the  cunning  Huerta  would  not 

from  modern  rapid-fire  field  artillery  were  recognize  Lind.  All  Lind’s  suggestions  that 

heard  in  a  battle  in  the  streets  of  the  cap-  would  lead  to  Huerta’s  releasing  the  reins 

ital.  Shells  screamed  over  the  housetops  came  to  naught,  and  Lind  finally  settled 

and  long-range  bullets  skimmed  the  pave-  down  at  Vera  Cruz  as  th6  outjwst  of  Presi- 

ments.  It  was  a  hide-and-seek  game  of  dent  Wilson’s  watchful  waiting  policy, 

fearful  slaughter  for  sp)ectators  as  well  as  Huerta  intrigued  with  Europe  and  the 
participants.  Reyes  fell  mortally  woimded,  Pearson  oil  interests.  He  sent  Felix  Diaz, 

but  the  fury  of  his  partisans  only  redoubled,  whom  he  wanted  out  of  the  way,  with  a 

Madero,  never  of  a  decisive  character,  delegation  to  Japan;  but  Japan  refused  to 

was  confused  but  brave,  and  dependent  on  receive  the  special  ambassador.  Felix  re- 
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turned  to  find  Mexico  City  so  un¬ 
healthy  that  he  fled  aboard  an 
American  cruiser. 

Huerta  promised  to  hold  a  reg¬ 
ular  election,  and  at  first  indignant 
at  our  request  that  he  should  not 
be  a  candidate,  finally  announced, 
with  his  usual  diplomatic  facility, 
that  he  could  not  decline  candidacy, 
because  it  was  against  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  Whenever  Huerta  needs  the 
constitution  he  inv’okes  it;  w’hen- 
ever  he  does  not,  why,  he  is  above 
it.  He  had  some  candidates  nom¬ 
inated  and  the  election  was  held. 

But  though  he  was  not  on  the 
ticket,  he  received  a  majority  of 
votes  for  president,  and  his  fore¬ 
most  general,  Blanquet,  received  a 
majority  for  vice-president — not  a 
bit  to  his  surprise,  for  he  had  or¬ 
dered  the  army  to  cast  the  ballots. 

The  army  took  care  not  to  cast  the 
percentage  required  by  the  consti¬ 
tution,  now  become  useful  again. 
Therefore  the  election  was  void. 

In  that  case  Huerta  must  go  on  be¬ 
ing  Provisional  President. 

A  simple,  frank  man  like  John 
Lind  of  Minnesota  was  not  versed 
in  that  kind  of  diplomacy.  He  sat 
tight  in  Vera  Cruz,  and  President 
Wilson  refused  to  budge  from  his 
position  that  the  United  States 
would  not  condone  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  constitutional  presidents  by  recogniz¬ 
ing  Huerta.  Some  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  daring  to  criticize,  Huerta  put 
enough  in  jail — one  hundred  and  ten,  to  be 
exact — to  make  sure  that  no  free- minded 
members  remained.  All  that  the  adventur¬ 
ous  militarism  of  a  Castro  stood  for  in 
Venezuela,  or  of  a  Zelaya  in  Central  America, 
Huerta  stood  for  in  Mexico. 

Meanwhile,  despite  his  forcing  the  unwill¬ 
ing  pieons  into  the  Federal  army  and  all  his 
cunning  as  a  strategist  and  firmness  as  a 
soldier,  he  was  losing  ground.  His  apiolo- 
gists  said  it  was  because  he  lacked  our  sup¬ 
port.  In  the  north  an  insurgent  govern¬ 
ment  was  formed,  wdth  Venustiano  Carran¬ 
za  as  president.  By  December  ist,  Fran¬ 
cisco  (“Pancho”)  Villa,  Carranza’s  chief 
general,  had  taken  Chihuahua, 

To  Villa’s  standard  flocked  all  the  peons 
of  martial  initiative  from  the  north.  They 
wore  the  portrait  of  Madero  in  a  erSpe  bor¬ 


der  on  their  breasts;  they  were  fighting  for 
the  land.  Bandit  leaders  turned  generals 
had  the  free  run  of  the  palaces  of  the  great 
.haciendas.  War  was  made  without  quarter 
— ruthless  Indian  war.  President  Wilson, 
hoping  for  any  way  to  put  Huerta  out  of 
power,  raised  the  embargo  on  arms  to  help 
the  insurgents. 

By  March  Villa  had  taken  the  strategic  city 
of  Torreon.  Merciless  in  his  punishments, 
with  no  law  except  his  own  will,  a  figure 
created  out  of  the  fear  and  the  admiration 
of  his  followers,  he  had  made  an  army  which 
overwhelmed  the  troops  of  Huerta,  with 
their  regular  officers  and  a  stiffening  of 
Diaz’s  veterans. 

With  Europe  complaining  at  our  weak¬ 
ness,  as  the  responsible  nation  under  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  for  our  neighbor’s  dis¬ 
order,  we  continued  to  watch  and  wait.  But 
it  w'as  national  conscience,  not  weakness. 
The  war  fever  of  ’98  did  not  belong  to  our 
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sjjirit  of  to-day,  in  spite  of  the  murder  of 
American  citizens  in  Mexico.  We  read  of 
the  calmness  of  statesmen,  but  here  a  whole 
people  was  calm.  History  affords  no  finer 
tribute  to  national  character. 

And  with  everj-  shift  of  the  situation  the 
march  of  that  perverse  destiny  kept  on. 
It  reached  its  climax  in  the  arrest  of  a  pay¬ 
master  and  his  men  going  ashore  on  an  er¬ 
rand  in  Tampico  when  their  launch  was 
flying  the  flag  of  our  countiy.  VVTtat  pri¬ 
vate  American  interests  had  suffered  was  one 
thing.  An  insult  to  the  flag  was  another. 

Wherever  the  new  policy  leads  us,  we 
must  never  forget  the  nine  men  out  of  ten, 
the  peon.  He  must  be  given  a  new  era  from 
without,  if  not  from  within.  His  first  les¬ 
sons  in  the  ethics  of  Christian  ci\alization 
were  from  the  fierce  soldiers  of  a  Cortez 
who  returned  Montezuma’s  hospitality  with 
perfidy.  He  was  oppressed  by  corrupt  cap>- 
tains-general  and  in  turn  by  half-breed 
military  adventurers  who  called  a  govern¬ 
ment  republican  which  was  w’orse  than 
Spanish. 

After  three  years  of  guerrilla  warfare  his 
restlessness  has  become  chronic.  He  fol¬ 


lows  some  brigand  leader  of  his  section  who 
app>eals  to  his  imagination,  without  sense  of 
anything  but  the  desire  of  revolt.  To  him 
we  are  the  hated  gringos.  Our  single- 
minded  policy,  aiming  only  to  help  him  cure 
his  own  ills,  he  mistakes  for  weakness.  His 
success  against  the  French  is  a  fetish  which 
convinces  him  that  the  gringo  soldiers  can 
not  defeat  him  at  his  own  kind  of  warfare. 
He  will  not  let  us  help  him  until  we  give 
him  first  the  proof  of  our  strength,  as  we 
had  to  give  the  Filipinos. 

We  have  been  long  suffering  from  his 
outrages  and  he  long  suffering  from  his  own 
ignorance.  Our  campaign  in  Me.xico  will  be 
like  the  work  of  firemen  sa\ing  a  man  who 
is  fighting  against  being  saved  from  the 
flames  of  his  owm  house  which  he  has  set 
on  fire.  Never  was  a  war  entered  into  with 
less  elation  by  our  troops  than  this.  Talk 
with  officers  or  men,  and  the  sentiment  is 
the  same.  A  marine  officer  on  a  transport 
before  sailing  for  Vera  Cruz  expressed  it 
perfectly: 

“We  must  teach  them  to  respect  us,”  he 
said.  “Then  we  must  teach  them  how  to 
behave.” 


Cvfprigkt,  1914^  Muiuml  Film  Cinyrmtion. 

villa's  cavalry  gcardi.ng  a  supply  train. 


For  the  July  number  Mr.  Palmer  will  send  us  another  story  from  Mexico, 
making  use  of  the  cable  at  the  last  moment  if  events  of  interest  are  occurring. 

Now  turn  to  Page  775,  and  read  the  other  Big  Story  of  the  month.  George 
Creel,  EVERYBODY’S  representative  in  Colorado,  reports  and  interprets  the 
industrial  war  that  has  been  ravaging  that  state. 
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^  //~ll  ND  to  think,  Rosie  dear,”  Mrs. 

JL  O’Brien  began,“that  you  don’t 
yet  know  about  Ellen!  Sit 
down  this  minute,  and  while  I  dish  the 
supper  I’ll  tell  you.  Since  you’ve  been 
gone,  Ellen’s  become  a  real  stenog!  She’s 
got  her  first  job!  She’s  startin’  in  on  eight 
dollars  a  week,  and  she’s  to  go  to  ten  in  a 
couple  o’  weeks  if  she’s  satisfactory.  As 
you  know  yourself,  twenty  dollars  a  week 
ain’t  nuthin’  for  a  fine  stenog  to  be  gettin’ 
nowadays,  and  twenty  a  week  means  eighty 
a  month,  and  eighty  a  month  means  close 
on  to  a  thousand  a  year!  Now  I  do  say  a 
thousand  a  year  is  a  pretty  big  lump  of 
money  for  a  girl  like  Ellen  to  be  making!” 

Terence  jerked  his  head  toward  Rosie 
with  a  dry  aside:  “She  started  work  yes¬ 
terday  on  a  week’s  trial.” 

Mrs.  O’Brien  looked  at  her  son  reprov¬ 


ingly.  “Why,  Terry  lad,  how  you  talk!  As 
if  a  trial  ain’t  a  sure  thing  with  a  girl  that’s 
got  the  fine  looks  and  the  fine  education 
that  Ellen’s  got!” 

There  was  a  slam  at  the  front  door,  at 
sound  of  which  Mrs.  O’Brien’s  face  lighted 
up.  “Ah,  there  she  is  now,  the  poor  dear!” 

Yes,  it  was  Ellen.  She  swept  at  once  into 
the  kitchen,  and  stood  a  moment  glowering 
on  the  family  with  all  the  sullen  blackness 
of  a  storm-cloud.  Then,  without  a  word, 
she  flung  herself  into  a  chair. 

“Why,  Ellen  dear,”  her  mother  gasped, 
“what’s  ailin’  you?” 
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ELLEN  SCOWLED  AT  HER  MOTHER  DARKLY.  “VOU  BET  YOUR  LIFE  I’VE  LOST  MY  JOB!  HE  THINKS 
PEOPLE  won’t  read  HIS  OLD  LETTERS  IF  EVERY  WORD  AIN’T  SPELLED  JUST  SO  AND  EVERY 
COMMA  AND  PERIOD  PUT  IN  JUST  RIGHT.” 


Beyond  twitching  her  shoulders  impa¬ 
tiently,  Ellen  made  no  answer. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Ellen?”  Terry  drawl¬ 
ed  out.  “Lost  your  job?” 

For  answer  Ellen  snatched  off  her  hat 
and  flimg  it  angrily  into  comer. 

“Ellen!”  Mrs.  O’Brien  cried.  “Your  new 
hat!”  She  started  forw’ard  to  rescue  the 
hat,  then  paused  as  the  significance  of 
Terry’s  question  reached  her  understand¬ 
ing.  Her  fluttering  hands  fell  limp,  her  face 
took  on  an  expression  at  once  scared  and 
appiealing.  “Oh,  Ellen  dear,  you  haven’t 
lost  your  job,  have  you?  Don’t  tell  me 
you’ve  lost  your  job!” 

Ellen  scowled  at  her  mother  darkly. 
“You  bet  your  life  I’ve  lost  my  job!  I 
wouldn’t  have  stayed  in  that  ofiice  another 
day  for  a  thousand  dollars!  They’re  nothing 
but  a  set  of  old  grannies — every  one  of  them!” 

“Oh,  Ellen,”  Mrs.  O’Brien  wept,  “how 
does  it  come  that  you’ve  lost  it?” 

“I  guess  you’d  have  lost  it,  too!”  Ellen 
glared  about  the  table  defiantly.  “AnJ^  one 
would  w'ith  that  old  man  Harrison  w'orry- 
ing  you  to  death  with  his  old-maidish  ways. 
He  thinks  people  won’t  read  his  old  letters 
if  every  word  ain’t  spelled  just  so  and  every 


comma  and  period  put  in  just  right.  The 
old  fool!  I’d  like  to  know  who  cares  about 
spielling  nowadays!  I  did  one  letter  over 
for  him  six  times,  and  the  sixth  copy  he  tore 
up  right  in  front  of  my  face  for  nothing  at 
all — a  t-h-e-i-r  for  a  t-h-e-r-e,  and  a  couple 
of  little  things  like  that.  I  tell  you  it  made 
me  hot  under  the  collar,  and  I  just  up  and 
told  him  what  I  thought  of  him.” 

“Ellen!”  Mrs.  O’Brien  gasped  weakly. 

“Well,  I  did,”  Ellen  repeated.  “I  just 
says  to  him,  ‘Since  you’re  so  mighty  par¬ 
ticular,  Mr.  Harrison,  I  don’t  see  why  you 
don’t  do  your  own  typing.’  Just  that  way.” 
Ellen  stood  up  and,  indicating  an  imaginary 
Mr.  Harrison,  showed  her  family  the  piose 
she  had  taken. 

“Well,”  asked  Terry,  “what  did  he  say?” 

“What  did  he  say?  He  flew  off  the  han¬ 
dle  and  shouted  out:  ‘Damn  it  to  hell! 
There’s  one  thing  sure:  I’ll  never  hav^’e  you 
type  another  letter!’  Yes,  ‘Damn  it  to 
hdl!’ — that’s  exactly  what  he  said!  Nice 
language  to  use  to  a  lady!  And  after  I  had 
just  done  over  his  old  letter  for  him  six 
times,  too!” 

Ellen’s  ill-humor  was  fast  disappearing. 
Under  the  magic  of  her  own  recital  she  was 
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beginning  to  see  herself  in  a  new  and  flat¬ 
tering  light.  Instead  of  the  ineflBcient  sten¬ 
ographer  ^’ho,  a  few  moments  before,  had 
sought  to  hide  her  discomfiture  in  a  bluster 
of  abuse,  she  was  now  a  poor,  deserving 
working-girl  who  had  been  put  upon  by  an 
unscrupulous  employer.  Conscious  of  her 
own  worth  and  made  courageous  by  that 
consciousness,  she  had  been  able,  it  now 
seemed  to  her,  to  hold  her  own  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  must  excite  the  admiration  of 
her  family. 

“Well,  when  he  used  such  language  to 
me,  I  saw  all  right  what  kind  of  a  man  he 
was  and  I  just  gave  it  to  him  straight.  ‘I 
see  what  you’re  after,’  I  says  to  him.  ‘You 
think  you’re  going  to  bounce  me  before  my 
week’s  up  and  you  think  I’m  so  meek  that 
I’ll  leave  without  saying  a  word!  But  I 
just  won’t!’  I  says  to  him.  ‘You  hired  me 
for  a  week,  and  if  you  think  you  can  throw 
me  out  without  paying  me  my  week’s  sal¬ 
ary,  you’re  mighty  mistaken!’  ” 

Upon  Mrs.  O’Brien,  at  least,  the  effect  of 
the  story  was  almost  terrifying.  “Ellen,” 
she  wailed,  “what  makes  you  talk  so?  You 
didn’t  say  that  to  the  gentleman,  did  you?” 

“I  didn’t,  eh?”  Ellen  tossed  her  head  de¬ 
fiantly.  “You  just  bet  I  did!” 

“Then  what  did  he  say?”  It  was  Terry 
again  who  asked  the  question  that  would 
help  the  narrative  on. 

Ellen  smiled  triumphantly.  “He  had 
nothing  more  to  say  to  me.  He  just  called 
the  bookkeeper  over  to  him  and  says:  ‘Pay 
this  young  woman  a  week’s  wages  and  let 
her  go.’  Then,  without  even  looking  at  me, 
he  turned  his  back  and  began  sorting  some 
papers.  Fine  manners  for  a  gentleman,  I 
say!” 

Before  she  finished,  every  member  of  the 
family  had  looked  up  in  quick  surprise. 

“Do  you  mean,”  Mrs.  O’Brien  quavered 
— “do  you  mean  that  he  paid  you?” 

“Of  course  I  mean  he  paid  me!  Here!” 
Ellen  opened  her  hand-bag  and  exhibited  a 
wad  of  bills.  “One  five  and  three  ones! 
Pretty  good  pay  for  two  days’  work  — 
what?” 

Mrs.  O’Brien  turned  devout  eyes  to 
heaven.  “Thank  God,  Ellen  dear,  he  paid 
you!  I  was  a-f earin’  all  your  hard  work 
was  going  for  nothin’!  Thank  God,  you’ll 
be  able  to  start  this  week  payin’  your  board 
like  you  intended!” 

Ellen  looked  at  her  mother  coldly.  “Say, 
Ma,  what  do  you  think  I  am?  I  told  you 


I’d  begin  paying  three  dollars  a  week  as 
soon  as  I  got  a  good,  steady  job.  Well, 
have  I  got  a  good,  steady  job?  No.  In  fact, 
I’m  out  of  a  job.  So  you’ll  just  have  to 
wait.  Besides,  with  this  money  I’ve  got 
some  shopping  to  do.  I  need  a  new  hat  and 
a  lot  of  things.” 

“A  new  hat,  Ellen?  What’s  this  ye’re 
sayin’?  W’hy,  ye’ve  not  been  wearing  this 
last  one  a  day  longer  than  two  weeks.  It’s 
a  beautiful  hat  if  ye’d  not  abuse  it.”  Mrs. 
O’Brien  lifted  it  carefully  from  the  floor 
where  it  still  lay  and  held  it  up  for  general 
inspection.  “Ellen  dear,  ye  don’t  know  how 
becomin’  it  is.  Just  the  other  morning 
Jarge  Riley  says  to  me - ” 

“Cut  out  George  Riley!”  Ellen  interrupt¬ 
ed  sharply.  “I  don’t  care  what  George 
Riley  says!  I’m  going  to  get  some  decent 
clothes,  and  that’s  all  there  is  about  it!” 

Terry  grunted  derisively.  “Say,  ain’t  we 
winners?”  He  eyed  his  mother  meditative¬ 
ly.  “Ma,  you  and  Ellen  are  a  team.  You 
take  her  guff  every  time.  Not  a  day  goes 
by  that  she  doesn’t  pay  you  dirt,  but  you 
keep  on  triisting  her  just  the  same.” 

“Ah,  Terry  lad,  how  can  you  talk  so? 
Perhaps  Ellen  has  made  a  few  mistakes,  but 
you  oughtn’t  to  forget  that  she’s  your  own 
sister.” 

“I  don’t.”  Terry  sp)oke  shortly  and  rose 
from  his  chair.  “Come  on,  Rosie.  No  use 
hanging  around  here  any  longer.”  Once 
outside  he  laughed  a  little  grimly.  “Say, 
Rosie,  don’t  it  beat  all  the  way  she  goes 
along  doing  just  as  she  pleases?  Hardly 
any  one  calls  her  bluff.” 

Rosie  sighed.  “And  the  way  she  takes 
in  poor  old  Jarge  Riley!  Boarding  right 
here  with  us,  wouldn’t  you  suppose  he’d  get 
to  know  her?” 

“Well” — Terry  spoke  in  a  tone  somewhat 
didactic — “you  forget  one  thing:  Jarge  is 
in  love.” 

“But  why  is  he  in  love?”  Rosie  demanded. 

Terry  shook  his  head  gloomily.  “Search 
me. 

It  was  the  old  situation,  but  Rosie  pon¬ 
dered  it  anew.  “Do  you  know,  Terry,”  she 
said  presently,  “I’ve  got  a  good  mind  to 
give  Jarge  Riley  a  talking-to.  Ellen  don’t 
care  beans  about  him,  and  never  will,  and 
the  sooner  he  knows  it  the  better  it  wdll  be 
for  him.” 

“I’m  sure  he’ll  listen  to  you,”  Terry  said. 

Rosie  refused  to  hear  the  guile  in  his  tone. 
“Of  course  he  will!” 


‘now  look  at  the  whole  thing  sensibly,  what  do  you  want  with  a  girl  like  ELLEN 
all’s  she’s  after  is  getting  beaus  and  spending  money.” 
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Rosie  did  speak  to  George  Riley,  but  not 
at  once.  She  waited  a  day  or  two  until  she 
had  talked  the  matter  over  with  her  old 
friend  Danny  .\gin,  who,  as  usual,  was  able 
to  make  her  see  exactly  what  she  wanted 
to  say.  Then,  as  soon  as  she  could  catch 
George  alone,  she  opened  with  no  prelim¬ 
inary. 

“jarge,”  she  said,  “there’s  something  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  about.” 

George  laughed  good-naturedly.  “Well, 
lire  away.  Here  I  am.” 

“It’s  about  Ellen,  Jarge.” 

George’s  laugh  stopp^  abruptly. 

“I  don’t  like  to  say  anything  about  her, 
Jarge,  because  she’s  my  own  sister — ” 
Rosie  paused  and  sighed.  “You’re  in  love 
with  her,  Jarge,  aren’t  you?” 

“Yes,  Rosie,  I’m  afraid  I  am;  and  I'm 
afraid  I’ve  got  it  bad,  too.” 

“Jarge  dear,  tell  me  one  thing:  why  are 
you  in  love  with  her?” 

George  shook  his  head.  “Search  m«.  I 
don’t  know.” 

“But,  Jarge,  she  ain’t  the  kind  of  girl 
you  ought  to  be  in  love  with.” 

“That  so?”  George’s  voice  showed  very 
little  interest. 

“Why,  you  ought  to  be  in  love  with  a 
nice  girl,  Jarge — I  mean  a  girl  that  would 
love  you  and  pet  you  and  save  your  money 
and  take  good  care  of  you.  That’s  the  kind 
of  girl  you  want,  Jarge.” 

“Is  it?”  George’s  tone  was  still  apa¬ 
thetic. 

“Sure  it  is.  Now  look  at  the  whole  thing 
sensibly.  W’hat  do  you  want  with  a  girl 
like  Ellen?  .\11  she’s  after  is  getting  beaus 
and  spending  money.  She’d  be  a  fine  one 
on  the  farm,  wouldn’t  she?  Why,  she’d 
clean  out  your  savings  in  two  weeks,  and 
then  where  would  you  be?” 

George  sighed  heavily.  “I  suppose  you’re 
right,  Rosie,  but  that  don’t  seem  to  make 
no  difference.  I  don’t  know  why  I  want 
her,  but  I  do.  I  want  her  so  bad  I  lay 
awake  nights,  and  I  ain’t  never  laid  awake 
before  in  my  life.  Sounds  foolish,  don’t  it? 
— and  I  guess  it  is  foolish.” 

Rosie  gave  emphatic  agreement.  “Yes, 
it’s  foolish,  all  right.  It’s  making  such  a 
plumb  idiot  out  of  you  that  some  of  these 
days  you’ll  see  yourself,  and  then  you’ll 
want  to  give  yourself  a  kick!” 

“Why,  Rosie!” 


“I  mean  just  what  I  say,”  Rosie  insisted. 
She  looked  at  her  friend  a  moment  medita¬ 
tively.  “Even  if  you  can’t  help  being  in 
love  with  her,  why  don’t  you  brace  up  in 
other  ways?” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“I  mean,  why  do  you  always  do  things 
that  let  her  make  fun  of  you?  The  other 
fellows  don’t.” 

George  sighed  hop>elessly.  “I  suppose 
you  mean  I  ain’t  no  lady-killer.  Well,  I 
ain’t.  I  know  that.  I  don’t  know  no  more 
about  jollyin’  a  girl  than  a  chicken.” 

“Then  if  you  don’t  know  how  to  do  it 
yourself,  why  don’t  you  act  sensible  and 
find  out  how  from  somebody  who  does 
know?” 

George  laughed.  “Meaning  yourself, 
Rosie?” 

Rosie  remained  serious.  “I  wasn’t  think¬ 
ing  of  myself.  But  when  it  comes  to  that, 
I  guess  I  could  teach  you  all  right.” 

George  smiled  at  her  affectionately.  “Do 
you  want  to  try  it?” 

“Try  what?” 

“Making  me  into  a  lady-killer.  I’ll  be 
going  back  to  the  farm  in  six  weeks,  but  if 
you  want  me  to  put  in  those  six  weeks  lady- 
killin’,  I’ll  do  it!” 

“Do  you  mean  it,  Jarge?” 

“Sure  I  mean  it.  Here’s  my  hand  on  it.” 

Rosie  beamed  her  approval. 

"Now  then,”  George  began  briskly, 
“what’s  the  first  thing  I’m  to  do?” 

Rosie  answered  promptly:  “Go  out  and 
get  another  girl.  Danny  Agin  says  a  fellow 
ought  to  always  do  that  when  a  girl  goes 
treating  him  the  way  Ellen  treats  you.” 

George’s  face  fell.  “Aw,  what  do  I  want 
to  go  chasin’  girls  for?  I  don’t  like  ’em, 
and,  besides,  it’s  nuthin’  but  a  tomfool 
waste  of  time  and  money!” 

Rosie  was  scornful.  “Is  it  because  you’re 
afraid  of  spending  a  cent?” 

George  met  the  charge  calmly.  “I 
wouldn’t  be  afraid  to  spend  all  I  make  on 
the  right  girl,  but  with  the  places  I  got  to 
put  money  just  tell  me,  please,  what’s  the 
sense  of  throwing  it  away  on  some  girl  I 
dor’t  care  beans  about!” 

“So’s  to  get  a  chance  at  the  girl  you  do 
care  beans  about!”  Rosie  was  emphatic. 
“Now  I  tell  you  one  thing,  Jarge  Riley:  I 
don’t  think  much  of  Ellen,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  deal  better  for  you  if  she’d 
never  look  at  you,  but  you’re  in  love  with 
her  and  you  think  you’ve  got  to  have  her. 
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and  that’s  why  I’m  trying  to  help  you. 
Now:  are  you  going  to  be  sensible  or  aren’t 
you?” 

George  refused  to  commit  himself.  In¬ 
stead  he  asked:  “How  much  do  you  reckon 
this  fool  scheme  would  cost  a  fellow?” 

After  a  moment’s  thought  Rosie  was  able 
to  offer  a  detailed  estimate.  “It  would 
come  to  from  five  to  thirty  cents  every  day.” 

“Ever>'  day!”  George  was  fairly  out¬ 
raged  at  the  suggestion.  “Do  you  mean  to 
say  you’ve  got  the  cheek  to  expect  me  to 
go  sporting  some  fool  girl  every  day?” 

Rosie  was  firm.  “That’s  e.xactly  what  I 
mean.  I  suppose  you  think  the  way  to 
make  love  to  a  girl  is  to  give  her  an  ice¬ 
cream  soda  once  a  month.  Well,  it  just 
ain’t!” 

George  continued  obstinate.  “I’m 
blamed  if  I’m  willing  to  do  more  than  one 
ice-cream  soda  a  month  for  any  girl  alive!” 

Rosie  caught  him  up  sharply.  “Not  even 
for  Ellen?” 

“Ellen?  Ellen’s  different!  I’d  like  to  do 
something  for  her  every  day  of  her  life!” 

“H’m.  What,  for  instance?.” 

“Well,  I  ain’t  got  very  much  money,  so 
I  can’t  do  big  things,  but  I’d  like  to  take 
her  to  the  movies  or  on  a  street-car  ride  or 
buy  her  some  peanuts  or  candy  or  all  kind 
o’  little  things  like  that.  I  know  they  ain’t 
much  in  themselves,  but  if  a  fellow  does 
them  all  the  time  it  seems  to  me  a  girl 
ought  to  know  he’s  thinking  about  her  a 
good  deal.” 

“Oh,  Jarge,  you’re  such  a  child!”  Rosie 
smiled  on  him  in  womanly  amusement. 
“First  you  say  you  don’t  know  how  to 
make  love,  and  then  you  tell  just  exactly 
how  to  do  it!  The  things  you  say  you’d 
like  to  do  for  Ellen  are  the  very  things  I 
was  going  to  tell  you  to  do  for  the  other 
girl!  I  don’t  know  as  you  really  need  me 
to  tell  you!” 

The  praise  did  not  seem  to  hearten 
George.  “As  you’ve  got  eveiy’thing  else 
fixed  up  for  me,”  he  gnunbled,  “I  suppose 
you’ve  got  the  girl  picked  out,  too.  But  I 
tell  you  one  thing:  I  won’t  take  after  one 
of  them  Slattery  girls,  no  matter  what  you 
say!  If  a  fellow  was  to  give  one  of  them 
an  ice-cream  soda  once  he’d  have  to  marr>' 
her!” 

Rosie  put  out  a  quieting  hand.  “Now, 
Jarge,  don’t  be  silly!  You  don’t  have  to 
take  any  girl  you  don’t  want  to  take.  Suit 
yourself.  What  kind  of  a  girl  do  you  think 


you’d  like?  Do  you  want  a  blonde?  Well, 
there’s  Aggie  Kearney — she’s  a  blonde.” 

“Aw,  cut  out  Aggie  Kearney!  What  do 
you  think  I  am?” 

“Maybe  you  want  a  brunette.  What 
about  Polly  Russell?” 

“Aw,  cut  out  Polly  Russell,  too!  You 
kno\>^  what  I  think  of  that  whole  Russell 
bunch!” 

Rosie  looked  a  little  hurt.  “I  must  say, 
Jarge,  even  if  you  don’t  want  Polly,  you 
needn’t  snap  my  head  off.  Make  your  own 
choice!” 

“Aw,  get  out!  I  tell  you  I  don’t  want 
any  of  them!”  By  this  time  George  was 
very  red  in  the  face  and  his  voice  had  risen 
to  considerable  volume. 

Rosie  looked  distressed.  “You  needn’t 
talk  so  loud,  Jarge.  I’m  not  deaf.  I  must 
say,  though,  after  all  the  trouble  I’m  willing 
to  take — ”  Rosie  suppressed  a  snuffle. 

“Well,”  George  growled,  “I  don’t  see 
why  you  go  offerin’  me  the  worst  old  snags 
in  town!  Why  don’t  you  pick  out  a  few 
nice.ones?” 

Rosie  swallowed  quite  pathetically  and 
blinked  her  eyes  toward  the  ceiling.  It  has 
been  observ'ed  that  gazing  fixedly  at  the 
ceiling  very  often  conduces  to  inspiration. 
Apparently  it  was  to  be  so  with  Rosie.  The 
expression  on  her  face  slowly  changed.  She 
turned  to  George  a  little  shyly. 

“I  was  just  wondering,  Jarge,  whether 
maybe  I  wouldn’t  do.” 

It  must  have  been  an  inspiration!  To  at¬ 
tribute  such  a  suggestion  to  anything  else 
would  be  to  credit  Rosie  with  a  depth  of 
guile  which  only  supreme  feminine  art  could 
have  compassed. 

George  at  least  saw  no  guile.  His  face 
glowed.  He  actually  shout^  in  an  exuber¬ 
ance  of  relief.  “Would  you  do,  Rosie? 
That’d  be  fine!  We’d  have  a  bully  time  to¬ 
gether!”  Then  he  paused.  “But,  Rosie, 
do  you  think  you’re  big  enough?  I  wouldn’t 
think  Ellen  would  get  jealous  of  a  little  girl 
like  you.” 

Rosie  shook  her  head  reassuringly. 
“Don’t  you  worry  about  me.  I’m  plenty 
big  enough.  All  you’ve  got  to  do  is  make 
love  to  almost  any  one.  If  it’s  some  one 
you  like,  then  it’ll  be  all  the  easier  for 
you.” 

“Well,  you  know  I  like  you  all  right, 
Rosie!”  The  heartiness  of  hLs  tone  was  un¬ 
mistakable.  “I  just  lov'e  to  spend  money 
on  you,  Rosie!  That’s  a  great  idea!  Let’s 
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start  out  to-night!  What  shall  it  be,  a 
street-car  or  the  movies?” 

“Just  as  you  say.”  Rosie,  with  sweet 
deference,  put  the  whole  thing  into  George's 
hands.  “They’re  going  to  give  ‘The  Two 
Orphans’  at  the  Gem.  Three  reels.  I  saw 
the  posters  this  morning.  But  you  decide, 
Jarge.  Whatever  you  say  will  be  all  right.” 

With  a  fine  masterfulness  George  made 
the  decision.  “I  say  movies  for  to-night.” 
He  reached  over  and  patted  Rosie’s  cheek. 
“Don’t  forget,  kid,  you’re  my  girl  now. 
And  I  tell  you  what:  I’m  going  to  show 
you  a  swell  time!” 

“It’s  just  as  you  say,  Jarge,”  Rosie  mur¬ 
mured  meekly. 


Rosie  entered  upon  her  new  undertaking 
in  all  seriousness.  Her  purp>ose  was  two¬ 
fold:  she  hoped  to  arouse  Ellen’s  jealousy 
and  at  the  same  time  to  teach  George  how 
to  make  love  acceptably.  For  instance,  she 
would  say  casually: 

“Now  there’s  one  thing  a  girl  just  loves, 
Jarge,  and  you  ought  to  know  about  it. 
It’s  to  have  her  beau  do  unexpected  things 
for  her.  I  mean  if  he’s  used  to  giving  her 
candy  every  night  it  just  tickles  her  to 
death  to  get  up  some  morning  and  find  a 
little  package  waiting  for  her.  And  if  he 
goes  to  the  trouble  of  sticking  in  a  little 
note  that  says,  ‘My  dearest  Sweetheart — I 
j\ist  couldn’t  wait  till  to-night  to  give  you 
this’ — why,  she  just  goes  crazy  about  him. 
Whatever  you  do,  Jarge,  you  mustn’t  for¬ 
get  that  girls  love  to  get  notes  all  the  time.” 

This  particular  instruction  Rosie  had  fre¬ 
quently  to  repeat  before  George  put  it  into 
execution.  “Aw  now,  Rosie,”  he  used  to 
plead,  “you  know  perfectly  well  I  ain’t 
nuthin’  of  a  letter-writer.” 

But  Rosie  was  firm.  “Do  as  you  like,” 
she  would  say,  “but  you  can  take  it  from 
me  they  ain’t  nuthin’  like  letters  to  make 
a  girl  sit  up.  You’re  practising  on  me,  so 
you  might  as  well  practise  right.  Besides, 
it  ain’t  hard.  You  don’t  have  to  be  fancy. 
Why,  I  once  heard  a  girl  tell  about  a  letter 
which  she  thought  was  great,  and  all  it  said 
was,  ‘Say,  kid,  maybe  I  ain’t  crazy  about 
you!’  Now,  is  it  so  awful  hard  to  tell  a  girl 
you’re  crazy  about  her  if  you  are?” 

From  the  start  the  new  affair,  though 
confessedly  pseudo,  was  cheering.  This  was 
to  be  expected  so  long  as  Ellen,  notwith¬ 


standing  her  scofiing,  was  a  little  miffed. 
Rosie  saw,  though,  that  in  spite  of  being 
miffed  Ellen  was  still  perfectly  sure  that 
she  did  not  want  George  for  herself.  The 
only  feeling  she  seemed  to  have  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  annoyance  that  he  should  no  longer 
be  wanting  her.  At  first  she  was  so  out¬ 
spoken  in  this  annoyance  that  Rosie  was 
able  to  whisjDer  triumphantly:  “You  see, 
Jarge!  Didn’t  I  tell  you?” 

'There  were  other  things  occurring  just  at 
this  time  which  served  to  keep  Ellen  irri¬ 
table  and  sensitive.  Her  experience  in 
stenography  was,  throughout,  unfortunate, 
and  was  making  her  see  in  almost  everj’- 
thing  that  happened  a  slight  to  herself.  To 
Mrs.  O’Brien’s  prolonged  amazement,  the 
heads  of  various  firms  continued  their  in¬ 
sulting  treatment  of  Ellen,  discharging  her 
on  the  slightest  provocation  or  no  provoca¬ 
tion  at  all,  and  never  giving  the  p)oor  girl, 
so  her  mother  declared,  anything  like  a  fair 
trial. 

“Now  what  I  would  like  to  know  is  this,” 
Mrs.  O’Brien  would  begin  in  the  evening  as 
soon  as  Jamie,  poor  man,  was  quietly  set¬ 
tled  for  his  bedtime  pipe:  “How  can  they 
know  what  Ellen  can  do  or  what  she  can’t 
do,  never  giving  her  a  decent  show!  The 
last  six  places  she’s  been  at  they’ve  only 
kept  her  a  day  or  two  days  at  most.  It’s 
me  own  opinion  they  don’t  want  a  good 
stenographer!  I  believe  they’re  jealous  of 
her.  I  tell  you,  Jamie  O’Brien,  it’s  fair  dis¬ 
graceful,  and  if  I  was  a  man,  which  I’m 
thankful  to  say  I  ain’t.  I’d  go  down  there 
and  give  them  fellas  a  piece  of  my  mind!” 

As  the  supply  of  offices  in  need  of  stenog¬ 
raphers  seemed  to  be  unlimited,  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  actual  earnings  Ellen  was  doing  pretty 
well.  Indeed,  her  first  experience  was  re¬ 
peated  more  than  once,  and  she  was  over¬ 
paid  in  order  to  be  got  rid  of  more  quickly. 
At  such  times  she  took  the  money  greedily 
in  spite  of  the  attendant  mortification. 
Mrs.  O’Brien  saw  no  cause  for  mortifica¬ 
tion,  but  would  declare  complacently:  “Ha, 
the  villains!  ’Tis  conscience  money,  no  less, 
that  they’re  paxing  you!  They  know  they 
haven’t  given  you  a  fair  show!  But  don’t 
you  mind  them,  Ellen  dear!  The  right  of¬ 
fice  is  cornin’  yet — you  can  depend  on  that!” 

Mrs.  O’Brien’s  faith  was  steadfast,  and  at 
length  had  its  reward.  Ellen  came  home  one 
evening  flushed  and  triumphant.  “Well,” 
she  announced,  “I’ve  struck  it  right  at 
last!  No  more  running  around  for  me,  a 
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day  here  and  a  day  there!  I’m  fixed!  Eight  “He’s  certainly  a  very  kind-hearted  gen- 
dollars  a  week  to  begin  on,  and  fifty  cents  tleman,”  Mrs.  O’Brien  rep>eatedly  declared, 
advance  every  month!”  “and  it  would  give  me  much  pleasure  to 

“I’m  not  one  bit  surprised!”  Mrs.  O’Brien  take  him  by  the  hand  and  tell  hum  so.” 
cried.  “I  knew  just  how  it  would  be!  Now  This  was  a  pleasure  somewhat  doubtful 
tell  us  all  about  it!”  of  realization,  as  circumstances  kept  pre- 

“It’s  a  real-estate  office,”  Ellen  explained, 

“Hawes  &  Cranch.  Mr.  Hawes  is  my  man. 

I’m  to  take  his  dictation  and  attend  to  his 

private  ’phone.  It’s  a  big  office.  They’v'e  ’ 

got  two  other  stenographers  and  a  bwk- 

keeper.  By  to-morrow  Mr.  Hawes  is  going 

to  have  my  desk  put  into  his  room.  He’s 

an  awful  nice  man.  He  says  he  never  had 

any  one  who  took  his  dictation  better,  and 

he  says  I  certainly  do  understand  business  ,  ^ 

punctuation.”  '  \ 

“I’m  sure  j’ou  do!”  Mrs.  O’Brien  agreed  -  /  1 

heartily.  y  :  :.>3 

“And  I  wasn’t  there  more  than  a  couple  ■'  ;V\  'I 

of  hours  when  he  said  he  knew  I’d  suit,  and  (|||^  l/  •  / 

the  position  was  mine  if  I  wanted  it.”  'k/ 

“Do  you  hear  that!”  Mrs.  O’Brien  gasped.  X^'  I 

“I’m  not  one  bit  surprised!”  7  I 

“And  he  ap)ologized  for  starting  me  so 
low.  He  said  it  was  a  rule  in  their  office.  H 

He  talked  like  I  ought  to  be  getting  twenty 

a  week  easily.”  •;*, . 

“And  so  you  ought!”  Mrs.  O’Brien  ex-  "  i:.  ^ 

claimed.  “And  I  must  say,  Ellen  dear,  if  ^  ;•  -  4'\ 

I’m  any  judge  of  men,  this  Mr.  Hawes  is  a  '  i 

fine  fella!  Mind  you’re  always  respectful  .<■*.,  r  I 

Ellen  laughed.  “He’s  not  that  kind  of  -  -i  * ■  ^ 

man  at  all!  He’s  just  as  friendly  as  can  be.”  -t 

For  a  moment  her  mother  was  anxious. 

“I  hope,  Ellen  dear,  he’s  not  too  friendly.” 

Ellen  tossed  her  head.  “Even  if  he  was, 

I  guess  I  know  how  to  take  care  of  myself!” 

Mrs.  O’Brien’s  confidence  was  restored. 

“Of  course  you  do,  Ellen  dear.  I  trust  you 

One  of  the  first  results  of  Ellen’s  new 
position  was  her  utter  indifference  to  George 
Riley  and  Rosie  and  their  little  comedy. 

There  was  one  subject  now,  and  one  only,  rosie  knew  that  but  for  hfr  own 

that  filled  her  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  all  presence  he  would  be  kissing  ellen. 

others.  This  was  her  new  employer.  She 

talked  about  him  constantly,  first  as  Mr.  venting  the  kind-hearted  gentleman  from 
Hawes,  then  as  Philip  Hawses,  and  soon  as  making  an  actual  appearance  at  the  O’Brien 
Phil.  It  was  “Phil  this”  and  “Phil  that”  home.  He  wanted  to  come;  he  was  anxious 
throughout  breakfast  and  supper.  to  meet  Ellen’s  family;  but  he  was  a  busy 

To  his  kindness  to  Ellen  during  office  man  and  could  not  always  do  as  he  would 
hours,  Hawes  w’as  soon  adding  social  at-  like  to  do.  Ellen  had  to  explain  this  at 
tentions  outside  office  hours,  inviting  her  length,  for  even  Mrs.  O’Brien,  easy-going  as 
to  places  of  amusement  in  the  evening  she  was,  protested  at  first  against  an  escort 
and  taking  her  off  on  Sunday  excursions,  who  hadn’t  time  either  to  come  for  his  lady 
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or  to  bring  her  home.  But  Ellen  was  exjH'rt 
at  making  her  mother  see  reason,  and  soon 
Mrs.  O’Brien  was  explaining  to  George 
Riley  or  to  any  one  else  w’ho  would  listen: 

“I  do  like  to  see  a  girl  considerate  of  a 
poor,  tired  man,  especially  if  he’s  a  fine, 
hard-workin’  fella  like  this  Mr.  Hawes.  So 
I  says  to  Ellen,  ‘Ellen  dear,’  says  I,  ‘it’s  all 
ver>’  well  to  be  accepting  the  attentions  of 
a  nice  gentleman,  but  remember,’  says  I, 
‘he’s  a  tired  man  with  a  load  of  resfionsi- 
bility  on  his  shoulders,  and  he’d  much  bet¬ 
ter  be  resting  than  spending  all  his  time 
on  the  street-cars  just  coming  and  going. 
This  is  a  safe  neighborhood,’  says  I,  ‘and 
nowadays  girls  and  women  are  always  com¬ 
ing  home  alone.’  Now  I  ask  you  truthfully, 
ain’t  that  so?” 

To  Rosie’s  surprise,  George  Riley  paid 
no  heed  to  the  talk  about  the  newcomer. 
Rosie  herself  felt  that  Ellen’s  absorption  in 
her  employer  marked  very  definitely  the 
defeat  of  George’s  cause.  Ellen  never  had 
cared  and  never  would  care  two  straws 
about  him,  and  now,  with  something  else 
to  occupy  her  mind,  she  had  forgotten  even 
the  slight  pique  which  Rosie’s  little  affair 
had  at  first  excited.  Rosie  wondered 
whether  honesty  required  her  to  point  this 
out  to  George.  She  tried  to  once  or  twice, 
but  George  was  slow  at  understanding  and 
at  last  she  desisted. 

The  truth  was,  George  was  having  so 
good  a  time  playing  Rosie’s  little  game  that 
he  was  in  a  fair  way  of  forgetting  that  it 
was  a  game.  Not  that  he  was  falling  in 
love  with  Rosie.  Rosie  was  only  a  little 
girl  of  whom  he  was  tremendously  fond, 
and  to  his  northern  mind,  as  to  Rosie’s,  the. 
idea  that  a  man  should  fall  in  love  with  a 
little  girl  was  preposterous.  They  were 
pals,  he  and  Rosie,  who  understood  and 
appreciated  each  other  and  who  enjoyed 
going  off  on  little  larks  together.  Since 
these  larks  had  become  a  regular  thing,  life 
for  George  had  regained  its  normal  zest,  as 
it  does  for  any  man  once  fresh  interests  be¬ 
gin  to  occupy  the  leisure  moments  hereto¬ 
fore  given  up  to  a  fruitless  passion.  A  look, 
a  word,  would  have  awakened  the  old  pas¬ 
sion;  but  for  the  present  no  look  was  given, 
no  word  spoken. 

So  Rosie,  seeing  George  happy,  could 
only  sigh,  hoping  it  wasn’t  cheating  on  her 
part  not  to  tell  him  the  truth.  Except  for 
this  scruple  of  conscience  her  little  world 
was  jogging  comfortably  along,  and  for  her 


“why,  ELLEN  GIRL,  DON’t  YOU  KNOW  TH.\T 
EVER  SINCE  THE  FIRST  D.\Y  1  SAW  YOU,  YOU'VE 
BEEN  THE  ONLIEST  GIRL  FOR  ME!” 


dear  friend  Janet  McFadden  as  well  as  for 
herself  the  waning  summer  was  affording 
many  treats.  Janet’s  cousin,  Tom  Sullivan, 
was  making  a  good  deal  of  money  on  sum¬ 
mer  jobs  and  was  squandering  his  earnings 
lavishly  on  his  two  lady  friends. 

“Just  think,  Rosie,”  Janet  announced 
one  day,  “Tom  wants  to  give  us  another 
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picnic  on  Labor  Day!  He  says,  let’s  you 
and  me  and  him  all  go  down-town  to  the 
parade.  After  the  parade  we’ll  eat  supper 
at  a  restaurant,  and  after  that  we’ll  go  to  a 
ten-cent  movies.”  Janet  paused,  then  con¬ 
cluded  impressively:  “He  made  two  whole 
dollars  last  week,  and  he’s  willing  to  blow  in 
every  cent  of  it  on  us!” 

“You  don’t  say  so!”  Rosie’s  amazement 
was  as  deep  as  Janet’s. 

“You’ll  come,  won’t  you,  Rosie?” 

Rosie  hesitated.  “I’ll  come  if  I  can.  I 
mean  if  Jarge  Riley  hasn’t  something  on. 
I’ll  ask  him  about  it  to-night.  Let’s  see: 
to-day’s  Thursday,  and  Labor  Day’s  next 
Monday.  I  ought  to  be  able  to  let  Tom 
know  early  on  Saturday.” 

“I  think  I’m  going  to  be  off,”  George  told 
Rosie  that  night  in  answer  to  her  inquiry. 
“I  switch  around  to  a  late  nm  to-morrow 
night,  but  I  won’t  know  until  to-morrow 
whether  I’m  going  to  keep  it  regular.  What 
do  you  want  to  do  to-morrow  night?  Ride 
down  with  me  on  my  last  trip?  Then  we 
could  get  a  soda  on  the  way  home.” 

“Thank  you,  Jarge.  I  think  that  would 
be  very  nice.  And  you  can  write  me  a  lit¬ 
tle  note  about  Labor  Day,  and  hand  it  to 
me  when  I  get  on  the  car.” 

George’s  face  fell.  “Won’t  talking  it  be 
good  enough?” 

“No,  Jarge,  it’ll  be  better  to  write. 
You’re  doing  beautifully  in  your  letters,  but 
you  must  keep  them  up.” 

George  sighed,  but  murmured  an  obedi¬ 
ent:  “AU  right.” 

The  next  evening  Rosie  was  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  in  good  time,  and  prompt  to  the  min¬ 
ute  George’s  car  came  by.  It  was  an  open 
summer  car  with  seats  straight  across  and 
an  outside  running-board.  Rosie  climbed 
into  th6  last  seat,  which  was  so  close  to  the 
rear  platform  where  George  stood  that  it 
was  almost  as  good  as  having  George  be¬ 
side  her.  When  there  were  no  other  passen¬ 
gers  on  the  same  seat,  George  could  lean  in 
and  chat  sociably. 

“Here’s  a  letter  for  you,”  he  announced 
as  Rosie  settled  herself. 

“I’ll  answer  it  to-morrow,”  Rosie  said. 

Duty  called  George  to  the  front  of  the 
car,  and  Rosie  peejied  hastily  into  his  letter. 
It  read: 

My  Dear  Little  Sweetheart:  Say,  what  do 
you  think?  I’m  oS  Labor  Day  afternoon,  so  we  can 
go  to  the  Parade.  Say,  kid,  I’m  just  crazy  about 
you!  George. 


That  settled  the  Tom  Sullivan  business. 
Tom  would  probably  feel  disappiointed,  but 
a  girl  simply  can’t  divide  herself  into  sec¬ 
tions  for  all  the  men  that  want  her. 

The  car  was  pretty  well  filled  on  the  down 
trip,  so  George  had  little  time  for  chatting. 
Rosie  was  patient,  for  she  knew  that  on  the 
return  trip  the  car  would  be  empty,  or  near¬ 
ly  so. 

“AU  out!”  George  cried  at  the  end  of 
route,  and  everyb^y  but  Rosie  meekly 
obey^. 

George  was  about  to  pull  the  bell  when 
Rosie  called:  “Wait,  Jarge!  There  comes 
a  girl!” 

The  girl  was  half  running,  half  staggering, 
and  George  stepped  off  the  car  to  help  her 
on.  As  the  light  of  the  car  fell  on  the  girl’s 
face,  Rosie  jumped  to  her  feet,  crying  out 
in  amazement:  “Ellen!” 

Yes,  it  was  Ellen,  but  not  an  Ellen  they 
had  ever  seen  before — an  Ellen  with  hat 
awry  and  trembling  hands  and  a  face  red 
and  swollen  with  weeping. 

“George!”  she  sobbed  hysterically,  “is 
that  you?  I’m  so  glad!  You’U  take  me 
home,  won’t  you?  I  haven’t  got  a  cent  of 
car-fare!” 

George  helped  her  into  the  seat  beside 
Rosie  and  started  the  car.  Then,  leaning 
in,  he  demanded:  “What’s  the  matter, 
Ellen?  What’s  happiened  to  you?” 

IV 

For  several  moments  Ellen  sobbed  and 
shook  without  trying  to  speak.  Then,  in¬ 
stead  of  answering  George’s  question,  she 
turned  solemnly  to  Rosie.  “Oh,  kid,”  she 
begged,  “promise  me  you’ll  never  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  a  man  like  Philip  Hawes!” 

There  was  an  unexpected  tenderness  in 
her  tone,  but  this,  far  from  touching  Rosie, 
stirred  up  all  the  antagonism  in  her  nature. 
Why,  forsooth,  was  Ellen  giving  her  such 
advice?  Was  she  the  member  of  the  family 
who  was  given  to  chasing  men  like  Philip 
Hawes?  Rosie  sat  up  stiffly  and  turned  her 
face  straight  ahead. 

Up)on  George  the  effect  of  Ellen’s  words 
was  different.  He  leaned  farther  in,  his 
neck  surcharged  with  blood;  his  little  eyes 
grew  round  and  fierce.  “What  do  you 
mean,  Ellen?  Has  that  fellow  been  insult¬ 
ing  you?” 

Ellen  was  sobbing  again  and  swaying 
herself  back  and  forth.  “Oh,  George,  I’m 


HER  HAND  WAS  STILL  CLUTCHING  THE  NOTE  WHICH  GEORGE  HAD  GIVEN  HER  EARLIER  IN  THE 
EVENING.  SHE  READ  IT  AGAIN  BY  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  CANDLE— “SAY,  KID, 

I’m  JUST  CRAZY  ABOUT  YOU  !  ” 
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so  humiliated  I  feel  like  I  could  never  hold 
up  my  head  again!” 

George’s  strong  fist  was  clenching  and  un¬ 
clenching.  “What  did  that  fellow  do  to 
you?’ 

“It  was  my  own  fault,”  Ellen  wailed.  “I 
see  that  now.  He  was  perfectly  right:  I 
knew  what  he  meant  all  along.  Any  girl 
would.  But  I  was  so  sure  I  could  hold  my 
own  all  right.”  Ellen  went  off  into  another 
doleful  wail.  “So  I  let  on  I  didn’t  under¬ 
stand.  But  to-night  he  spoke  right  out, 
and  when  I — oh,  I  can’t  tell  you  the  awful 
things  he  said!” 

George  breathed  hard.  “So  he’s  that 
kind  of  a  scoundrel,  is  he?” 

“And,  George,”  Ellen  wept,  “I’m  not  that 
kind  of  a  girl!  Honest  I’m  not!  Am  I, 
Rosie?” 

Rosie,  silent  and  miserable,  with  a  sick¬ 
ening  realization  of  how  things  were  going 
to  end,  was  still  looking  straight  ahead. 
She  wanted  to  answer  Ellen’s  question  with 
a  truthful,  “I’m  sure  I  don’t  know  what 
kind  of  a  girl  you  are!” — ^but  some  hidden 
instinct  of  fan^y  feeling  restrained  her  and 
she  said  nothing. 

Ellen  seemed  hardly  to  expect  an  answer, 
for  she  went  on  immediately:  “I’ve  been  a 
fool,  George,  an  awful  fool;  but  I’ve  always 
been  straight — honest  I  have !  Y ou  ask  any 
one.  Of  course  I  knew  what  he  was  always 
hinting,  about,  but  honest,  George,  I  didn’t 
know  the  rest.” 

“What  didn’t  you  know?” 

“I  didn’t  know  my  work  was  so  bad  that 
he  had  been  getting  it  done  over  every  day! 
I  know  I’m  pretty  poor  at  it.  I  know  per¬ 
fectly  well  why  I  was  never  able  to  keep  a 
job.  But  he  kept  saying  that  I  suited  him 
just  right,  and  I  was  such  a  fool  that  I 
thought  I  did.  I — I  can’t  tell  you  the  rest. 
We  were  having  supper  at  one  of  those 
sporty  places  at  the  Island,  and  I  hardly 
know  how  I  got  away.  I  hadn’t  enough 
money  for  a  ticket  on  the  boat,  and  some 
man  gave  me  a  dime - ” 

The  car  went  on  with  scarcely  a  stop  the 
whole  way  out.  Some  time  before  they 
reached  the  end  of  the  route  Ellen  had  fin¬ 
ished  her  story.  The  recital  relieved  her 
overwrought  feelings;  her  sobs  quieted;  her 
tears  ceased.  By  the  time  they  alighted 
from  the  car  her  manner  had  regained  its 
usual  composure. 

She  and  Rosie  waited  outside  the  office 
while  George  made  out  his  accounts  and 


deposited  his  collections.  Then  all  three 
started  home. 

For  half  an  hour  Rosie  had  not  sp>oken. 
Neither  of  the  others  seemed  to  realize  even 
that  she  was  with  them.  She  walked  beside 
them  now,  close  enough  to  touch  them  with 
her  hand,  but  feeling  separated  from  them 
by  worlds  of  space.  Her  heart  was  like  a 
little  lump  of  ice  that  hurt  her  every  time 
it  beat.  She  waited  in  a  sort  of  frozen  mis¬ 
ery  for  what  she  felt  sure  was  coming.  At 
last  it  came. 

“George,”  Ellen  began.  There  was  a 
note  of  soft  pleading  in  her  voice  that  Rosie 
had  never  heard  l^fore.  “Oh,  George,  I 
wonder  if  you’ll  ever  forgive  me  for  the  way 
I’ve  been  treating  you!” 

“Aw,  go  on!”  Gwrge’s  w’ords  were  gruff, 
but  their  tone  trembled  with  joy. 

“I  mean  it,  George,”  Ellen  went  on. 
“I’ve  been  as  many  kinds  of  a  fool  as  a  girl 
can  be,  and  I’m  so  ashamed  of  myself  I  can 
hardly  talk.” 

“Aw,  Ellen!”  George  pleaded. 

“And  I’ve  treated  you  like  a  dog,  George, 
making  fun  of  you  and  insulting  you  and 
teasing  you.  And,  George,  of  all  the  men 
I’ve  ever  known  you’re  the  only  one  that’s 
clean  and  honest  right  straight  through.” 

Ellen  began  crying  softly,  making  pa¬ 
thetic  little  noises  that  irritated  Rosie  be¬ 
yond  measure  but  were  like  to  reduce 
George  to  a  state  of  utter  helplessness. 

“Aw,  Ellen,”  he  begged,  “please  don’t 
talk  that  way!”* 

But  Ellen  wanted  to  talk  that  way.  She 
insisted  on  talking  that  way.  Her  pride 
had  been  dragged  in  the  dust,  but  by  this 
time  she  was  finding  that  dust,  besides  being 
choking,  is  also  warm  and  friendly  and 
soothing. 

“Oh,  George,  how  you  must  hate  me!” 
she  murmured  brokenly. 

“Hate  you!”  George  protested  breath¬ 
lessly.  “Why,  kid,  I’m  just  crazy  about 
you!” 

Rosie,  listening,  caught  her  breath  sharp¬ 
ly.  Her  phrase,  which  she  had  labored  hard 
to  teach  him!  But  where  had  he  got  the 
deep,  vibrating  tone  with  which  he  spoke 
it?  Rosie  had  never  heard  that  before. 

After  a  moment  Ellen  quavered:  “Even 
— even  yet,  George?” 

“Even  yet!”  George  cried  in  the  same 
wonderful  voice  that  sent  little  thrills  up 
and  down  Rosie’s  back.  “Why,  Ellen  girl, 
don’t  you  know  that  ever  since  the  first  day 
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I  saw  you,  you’ve  been  the  onliest  girl  for  Nobody  invited  Rosie  to  stay.  She  hesi- 
me!”  tated  a  moment,  then  said  primly:  “Good- 

His  arm  was  around  her  now,  straining  night,  everybody.” 
her  to  him,  and  Rosie  knew  that  but  for  her  “Good-night,”  they  chorused  p>olitely,  as 
own  presence  he  would  be  kissing  her.  they  might  have  done  to  any  stranger. 

“I — I  don’t  see  why,  George.”  Rosie  started  in,  then  turned  back. 

“But  it’s  so,  Ellen;  it’s  so!”  “And,  Jarge,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  about 

They  walked  on  a  few  moments  in  silence.  Monday  afternoon.  I’m  sorry  I  can’t  go 
Then  George  began  soberly:  “Of  course,  with  you,  but  Tom  Sullivan  invited  me 
Ellen,  you  know  I’m  going  back  to  the  farm  first.” 

in  September,  and  you  know  you’ve  always  “That  so?”  George  said,  and  from  his 
said  you’d  never  live  in  the  country.”  tone  Rosie  knew  that  he  didn’t  understand 

“George,  don’t  remind  me  of  all  the  fool-  what  she  was  talking  about.  Worse  still,  he 
ish  things  I’ve  said!  Please,  don’t!  Why,  wasn’t  interested  enough  to  find  oUt. 
if  I  could  go  to  the  country  this  minute,  I’d  Rosie  dragged  herself  slowly  up-stairs, 
go  and  never  come  back!  I  hate  the  city!  In  the  bedroom,  when  she  felt  for  matches, 
I  wish  I’d  never  have  to  see  it  again!”  she  discovered  that  her  hand  was  still 

George  gasped  an  incredulous,  “Really,  clutching  the  note  which  George  had  given 
Ellen?”  her  earlier  in  the  evening.  She  read  it 

“Yes,  really!”  Ellen  declared  vehemently,  again  by  the  light  of  the  candle — "Say,  kid, 
and  George,  untroubled  to  account  for  this  Vmjust  crazy  about  you! .  .  .”  Jackie  turned 
sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  threw  up  his  over  in  his  sleep,  and  Rosie  hastily  blew  out 
head  with  a  joyous  laugh.  the  candle  for  fear  he  should  open  his  eyes 

When  they  reached  home  George  said  to  and  see  her  tears. 

Ellen:  “Don’t  you  want  to  sit  out  here  on  She  grop>ed  her  way  to  bed  in  the  dark 
the  p>orch  a  little  while?”  and  wept  herself  miserably  to  sleep. 


SHE  WEPT  HERSELF  MISERABLY  TO  SLEEP. 
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IT  WAS  all  very  practical — no  doubt  ^ 

of  that.  Mrs.  McVicker  said  this 
to  herself  as  she  closed  the  door  of 
her  daughter’s  bedroom  behind  her  and  J 
thoughtfully  walked  the  length  of  the  ' 
upper  hall.  Fog  and  drizzle  made  a  gray 
canopy  over  London,  but  about  her  was 
summer.  Spangled  June  fields  in  the  form 
of  iridescent  rugs  crinkled  over  the  marble 
floor;  masses  of  bloom  filled  comers;  a  foun¬ 
tain  rippled  in  green  shadow;  electricity  be¬ 
hind  alabaster  made  a  superlative  sunlight; 
the  silk  tail  of  her  lounging  robe  followed 
her  like  a  brook’s  trill  until  she  passed  into 
her  own  sitting-room. 

“All  very  practical,”  she  said  aloud,  a 
shade  of  regret  in  the  excited  sigh;  though 
she  smiled;  “but  it  has  to  be;  and  how  at¬ 
tentive  Molly  was!  Girls  are  becoming  so 
reasonable  in  regard  to  marriage.” 

Her  wilful  thoughts  would  go  back  to 
the  long-ago  Virginia  dawn  when  she  had 
eloped  with  Peter  McViclftr,  only  ball  slip¬ 
pers  on  her  defiant  little  feet  and  his  big 
Spanish  cloak  over  her  tarletan  gown,  as  she 
shivered  joyously  in  the  curve  of  his  arm. 
“She  shoulders  such  a  vast  fortune,  you 
see!”  she  said  by  way  of  apology  to  the  rosy 


memory  that  reproached  her  as  it 
slowly  faded.  “It  is  fitting  and  usual. 
Dear  Peter — if  you  were  alive — you’d 
see  this.” 

She  settled  herself  at  a  frivolous,  satin- 
wood  secretary,  once  a  queen’s,  and  began 
a  letter  to  one  of  her  newest  but  most  power¬ 
ful  friends,  the  Duchess  of  Melcher. 

No. - Grosvenor  Square, 

My  dear  Duchess:  London,  \.\. 

I’ve  just  come  from  Molly — and  I  believe  it  will 
be  all  right.  You  don’t  know  how  relieved  I  am! 
You  see  she  has  had  some  queer,  daring  ideas  at 
times,  has  been  a  party  to  wild  schemes  about  eu¬ 
genics,  and  to  helping  the  poor,  and  things  of  that 
kind,  so  I  didn’t  know  but  that  this  sort  of  thing — 
all  very  well  in  its  way — might  have  tinged  her  in¬ 
ward  thoughts  with  a  sort  of  democracy  and  put  her 
against  the  idea  of  a  sensible  marriage  where  the 
usual  falling  in  love  is  omitted. 

.\s  soon  as  I  read  your  letter  saying  Roxallen 
had  arrived  from  South  America  I  went  to  her  and  in 
a  thoi;pughly  American,  business-like  way,  put  it 
up  to  hfr,  as  we  say.  She  was  lying  back  among  the 
pillows  in  a  pink  chiffon  nightgown,  her  hair  tum¬ 
bled  under  a  rosebuddy  cap,  and  she  looked — a 
babe!  She  stopped  eating  grapes,  but  kept  her  eyes 
down  until  I’d  finished  saying  all  about  how  splendid 
it  would  be  for  her  to  make  a  brilliant  marriage, 
that  the  time  had  come,  and  that  one  of  the  greatest 
names  in  England  might  be  hers.  I’d  got  that  far 
when  she  looked  up. 
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‘‘Who  is  the  man?”  she  asked  quietly.  “That’s  a 
little  important  isn’t  it?” 

“Lord  Roxallen,”  I  said,  and  waited.  I  hardly 
knew  what  I  expected,  but  certainly  not  the  utterly 
unashamed  delight  that  went  over  her  face. 

“He’s  seen  me?  That  is — to  know  who  I  am?” 
And  there  was  a  curious  confusion  and  breathless¬ 
ness  in  the  way  she  spoke.  “Or — perhaps  he  has 
seen  my  picture?  Even  that!” 

“No,  dearie,  not  even  your  picture,”  I  said,  think¬ 
ing  to  please  her.  “His  aunt  is  going  to  surprise 
him  pleasantly.” 

My  dear  duchess,  to  my  amaze,  her  look  changed 
to  fury  and  for  a  moment  I  was  frightened.  “Oh,  in¬ 
deed!  So  this  is  a  sort  of  grab-bag  game  for  him!” 
She  sat  up  in  bed,  pulled  off  her  cap,  and  rolled  it 
into  a  ball.  “And  he  allows  himself  to  be  dis|x>£ed  of, 
does  he? — handed  about — pushed — just  as  if  he  were 
a  lawn-mower!  Was  marrj  ing  my  money  his  sug¬ 
gestion?” 

I  answered  her  question  adroitly — I  thought  it 
best  to  say  that  the  marriage  was  so  far  only  your 
scheme  ana  mine,  but  that  we  felt  sure  that  when 
he  saw  her  he’d  fall  madly  in  love  with  her.  Not 
a  word  about  your  having  it  all  arranged  with  him! 

“But  suppose  he  doesn’t  fall  in  love?”  she 


asked.  “Will  he  want  the  marriage  anyway?” 

“Dearest,”  I  soothed  her,  “all  that  will  come!  .\t 
present,  after  his  Aunt  Dorothea  has  spoken  to  him, 
he  will  see  that  the  whole  matter  is  quite  perfect — 
both  of  you  young — you  rich — he  titled  but  poor. 
Promise  you’ll  see  him,  darling.” 

She  stuck  her  two  little  feet  out  of  the  bed  and 
wriggled  her  toes.  For  a  moment  she  looked  at 
them,  thinking  deeply.  “I  can’t  see  him  too 
quickly!”  she  said  at  length. 

I  decamped  on  that.  It  seemed  a  wise  thing  to 
do.  Fetch  him  to-morrow  as  you  suggested,  dear 
duchess,  and  we’ll  manage  to  leave  them  together. 

Your  anxious  but  most  hopeful, 
£uz.\B£TU  McVicker. 

A  letter  written  at  the  same  time  to  the 
very  best  friend  of  Miss  Mar>^  McVicker — 
Phyllis  Lawrence,  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
Boston: 

No. - Grosvexor  Square, 

Eondon,  W. 

Dear  old  Smudgy! 

Oh,  how  I  wish  you  were  here!  Your  poor  old 
Moll’s  simply  up  against  it!  I'm  up  against  mama. 
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who  is  going  to  marry  me  oS  this  season.  But 
worse  than  ^ — my  one  ideal,  my  one  little,  dinky, 
darling  ideal  that  I  cherished  out  of  all  this  nasty, 
brassy,  near-real,  but  never-worth-a-cent  world,  is 
caving  in  like  a  paper  bag  with  the  wind  petering 
out  of  it!  You  know  what  I’ve  written  you  about 
Lord  Roxallen,  and  how  I  hoped  one  day  I’d  meet 
him  without  his  knowing  yrho  I  was  or  what  I  had, 
and  how  maybe  he’d  see  that  he  could  love  me  for 
myself  just  as  I  felt  from  the  very  first  glimpse  of 
him - 

But  I’m  not  going  to  write  any  more  rot,  Phil, 
old  girl.  I’ll  get  just  as  callous  as  all  the  rest  of  them 
around  me.  And  this  is  why:  without  having  an  idea 
what  sort  I  am  he  has  just  allowed  them  to  select 
me  as  his  meal-ticket  for  life.  He  lets  them  pick  out  his 
wife!  Mama  said  it  was  not  known  to  him  as  yet; 
only  to  her  and  his  Aunt  Dorothea.  But  I  could  s^ 
mama  was  telling  a  whopper.  (I  always  know  this 
when  her  eyes  get  a  standstill,  fishy  look.)  Very  likely 
the  whole  miserable  thing  will  go  through.  I’ll  buy 
the  title  that  he’s  willing  to  sell.  Possibly  there’s  some 
little  nobody  that  he’d  like  to  marry  if  he  could — 
Yes,  it  may  even  be  that  horrible.  Fortunately  I’m 
not  in  love  with  any  one,  since  I  can’t  be  in  love 
with  him.  Oh,  Smudgy,  I  just  want  to  flop  all  over 
you  and  cry  it  out.  Think  how  I’ve  raved  over 
him — even  grew  silly,  and  took  to  quoting  from 
Swinburne  when  I  wrote  you  about  him: 

It  will  grow  not  again,  this  frxiit  of  my  heart  .  .  . 

The  bloodlike  blossom. 

You  remember?  Yes — I  had  that  blossom  in  my 
heart  for  him,  and  meant  him  to  have  it,  if  he  wanted 
it,  when  I  should  meet  him  here  in  London,  as  I 
knew  I  must  sometime.  But  now  he’s  coming  to 
me  on  his  feet  of  clay — coming  to  ask  a  rich  girl  to 
marry  him  just  because  she  is  rich.  I’m  crying. 
Oh,  to  believe  for  six  months  what  a  man’s  face  has 
seemed  to  say  and  then  to  find  him  a  fraud!  Tough. 

I’ll  finish  this  after  I’ve  heard  his  voice.  It’s  the 
only  thing  about  him  that  I  don’t  know.  Do  you 
realize,  Phil,  that  I’ve  seen  his  smile,  know  his  walk, 
know  every  feature,  but  I’ve  never  heard  his  voice? 
I’ll  get  ready  for  the  first  interview  with  him  as  I 
would  if  I  were  going  to  have  a  leg  off — hating  it, 
but  praying  for  grit. 

It  troubled  Mrs.  McVicker  that  all  that 
day  and  the  next  morning  Molly  remained 
milky-white,  with  shadows  like  faint  grape 
stains  under  her  eyes.  When  she  was  ready 
for  Roxallen’s  visit  there  was  something 
about  her  slim,  white-sheathed  body  so  sug¬ 
gestive  of  Molly  dead  and  in  her  shroud  that 
the  heart  in  her  mother’s  breast  went  sud¬ 
denly  stone  cold. 

“You  don’t  look  yourself,  darling!  Where 
is  all  your  lovely  sea-shell  pink?”  she  asked, 
touching  Molly’s  cheeks.  “Put  on  the  teeni¬ 
est  bit  of  rouge  just  this  once.” 

“No,”  said  Molly  with  a  quiet,  sad  ob¬ 
stinacy.  “He  must  see  just  what  goes  with 
the  boodle!  No  good  berries  on  the  top  of 
the  box!” 

She  went  down  to  meet  him:  a  gliding 
little  ghost  through  the  whispering  stone 


halls.  She  went  down  the  long,  rose  draw¬ 
ing-room  to  the  angle  by  the  fire  where  her 
mother  was  serving  tea  and  where  she  knew 
he  was. 

He  had  stepp)ed  out  of  the  leaping  shad¬ 
ows.  His  name  was  spoken. 

She  stood  still  so  suddenly,  with  such  a 
jerk,  it  was  as  if  strings  had  pulled  her  from 
the  back.  Her  mother,  who  was  watching 
her  in  suspense,  felt  that  she  understood 
Molly  at  this  moment  even  less  than  she 
had  imagined — and  she  had  always  been 
puzzled  by  her!  What  was  the  matter  with 
the  child?  How  strange  she  must  seem  to 
the  young  man  of  the  great  name,  who  was 
waiting  for  her  to  speak.  At  first  her  face 
had  grown  set  while  her  gray-green  eyes 
had  widened.  Now  her  mouth  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  open  as  if  she  were  about  to  cry 
sharply,  “No!”  or  “Oh!”  Now  the  death¬ 
like  pallor  was  scudding  from  her  skin, 
driven  away  by  a  trembling,  ecstatic  rosi-* 
ness,  beautiful  to  see.  Now  she  was  laugh¬ 
ing  softly  and  had  folded  her  arms  across 
her  breast  as  if  indulging  in  a  delightful  self- 
hugging. 

“Lord  Roxallen?”  A  sharp  look  of  fear 
followed.  “You  are — you  ard  Aren’t  you? 
You’re  not  somebody  else?” 

“No  such  bad  luck!”  the  young  man  e.\- 
claimed,  and  very  daintily  he  took  her  ex¬ 
tended  hand,  bending  over  it.  “Never 
gladder  to  be  myself  than  at  this  very  min¬ 
ute!” 

Molly  gave  her  charming  shoulders  a 
shiver  as  if  she  were  just  coming  out  of  the 
surf  and,  her  blood  racing,  were  flinging  off 
the  spray.  She  took  her  teacup  with  a  kit¬ 
tenish  greediness.  After  this  she  sat  back 
and  in  a  leisurely  way  informed  herself  of 
every  detail  of  Lord  Roxallen’s  app>earance. 

He  was  about  five  feet  six;  thin;  his  figure 
was  bent  in  the  fashionable  droop — the  result 
of  a  neck  shot  forward  and  a  chest  that  never 
knew  a  full  breath;  he  was  as  dark  as  a 
Spaniard;  baldness  was  already  showing; 
his  nose  was  high,  his  lips  thin  and  curling, 
his  jaw  heavy  and  protruding;  his  eyes 
bright,  humorous,  and  squinting.  And  yet, 
curiously,  while  he  lacked  beauty  and  ro¬ 
bustness,  the  mark  of  race  was  strong  upon 
him.  Molly  thought  him  conclusively  aris¬ 
tocratic — but  so  was  an  ugly,  drabbish, 
rust-tinged,  insect-shaped  orchid. 

The  two  women,  on  a  pretense,  idled 
away  and  left  buyer  and  seller  alone.  These 
first  moments  were  important.  No  one 
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would  disturb  them.  Out  in  the  hall  Mrs. 
McVicker  and  her  new  friend  beamed  pleas¬ 
antly  on  each  other. 

“How  she  brightened  on  seeing  him,” 
said  Molly’s  mother.  “You’d  almost  think 
she  had  expected  some  one  else.” 

“Possibly  she  did,  as  you  say  she  had 
never  seen  a  photograph  of  him.  And  a 
good  thing,  too,  for  she  might  have  been  re- 
p>elled  beforehand.  I  must  say  the  camera 
does  awful  things  to  the  Roxallen  chin  and 
nose!”  And  her  Grace’s  big,  plump  body 
gave  a  comfortable  chuckle  under  her  furs. 

But  had  they  heard  what  Molly,  in  the 
secluded  angle,  was  saying  to  the  man  who 
had  come  after  her  fortune,  they  would  have 
been  as  delicately  disconcerted  and  unset¬ 
tled  as  he  was. 

“Now  let’s  start  right,”  she  demanded 
briskly,  her  knees  crossed,  her  fingers  rippling 
on  the  top  one  as  if  she  were  playing  a  dance 
tune.  “They’re  going  to  marry  us  to  each 
other — if  we  let  them.” 

“Eh?”  Lord  Roxallen  sat  up  at  a  ight 
angle.  His  monocle  fell  sharply,  leaving  his 
staring  face  so  unprotected  it  had  the  effect 
of  a  disastrous  loss  of  raiment. 

“Don’t  waste  time  pretending!”  Molly  or¬ 
dered.  “You  know  and  I  know.  But  I 
don’t  want  you  to  say  a  word  about  that — 
not  to-day.”  Her  voice  was  conclusive. 
“Just  try  to  imagine  that  I  haven’t  a  cent 
and  that  you’d  just  as  soon  think  of  putting 
your  eyes  out  with  a  jxtker  as  marry  me. 
Once  you  get  that  imaginary  point  of  view 
about  me  we’ll  get  on  nicely.  Now,  first 
—  vou’ve  traveled.  Tell  me  all  about 
it!’’ 

“But  I  say — that’s  a  large  order!” 

He  was  looking  at  her,  dazed,  as  he  might 
have  done  had  she  suddenly  begun  to  walk 
about  on  her  hands  and  feet  and  bark  like  a 
dog.  Here  was  a  curious  girl!  And  he  didn’t 
like  curious  girls.  In  fact,  he  did  not  like 
anything  that  had  not  the  seal  of  precedents, 
fulfilling  the  standard  measurements  of  his 
class. 

“You’ve  been  all  over  South  America 
and  of  course  in  the  Argentine?”  asked 
Molly,  an  unexplained  catch  in  her  voice. 

“Er — quite  so,”  said  Lord  Roxallen. 
(Good  heavens !  Was  this  erect  and  hungry- 
eyed  young  woman  who  was  playing  piano 
on  her  knee,  going  to  turn  him  into  a  Bae¬ 
deker?) 

“You  raised  sheep) — or  something?” 

“No — just  visited  a  man  who  did.” 


“You  went  about  a  lot  there  with  some 
one — a  man — didn’t  you?” 

“Right-0!  But — ”  He  put  back  the 
glass  under  the  niche  of  forehead  bone,  and 
his  nose  squirmed  at  Molly  in  a  way  that 
reminded  her  of  a  worm.  “But — how  d’you 
know?  Aunty’s  been  talking!” 

Molly  let  this  pass.  “Who  was  your — 
your  friend?” 

“Eh — er — ah! — which  one?” 

“The  one  you  went  about  with  so  much 
in  the  Argentine — who — who  looks  like 
Byron,  only  broader,  bigger — and  who  rode 
about  bareheaded?” 

Her  voice  was  so  tender,  so  excited,  his 
lordship’s  fixed  glance  took  on  irritation 
and  stupefaction.  “Why,  you  must  mean 
my  cousin — Jim  Daince!” 

“Jim!”  she  said — a  soft  breath,  to  herself. 

“But  I  say!  When  were  you  in  the  Ar¬ 
gentine?” 

“Never.  Is  he  away  off  there — still?” 

Roxallen  looked  pettish.  “He’s  right 
here  in  London,”  he  said  in  a  cold,  snapping 
tone.  “Has  been  for  two  months — since 
you’re  so  keen  to  know.” 

“Two  months!”  The  words  were  dull, 
her  face  a  pale  disk  with  regretful  eyes. 
“And  no  one  ever  spoke  of  him  to  me.  Or,  if 
they  did,  I  didn’t  suppose — ”  The  sentence 
died. 

“He’s  off  to  South  America  again  in  about 
a  week.” 

Molly  swallowed  flutteringly.  “He  lives 
with  you?” 

“He  does  not  indeed!”  Roxallen  said  this 
with  a  sneer.  “When  he  came  back  he  settled 
over  in  Bethnal  Green — fried  fish  and  gin 
neighborhood.  A  year  ago  he  had  a  school 
started  there  for  training  boys — after  prison 
— that  sort  of  thing!  Well,  he’s  taking  a 
filthy  cargo  of  them  to  his  place  in  the 
Argentine  and  going  to  settle  them  there. 
You’ll  find  it  all  written  about  in  this  morn¬ 
ing’s  Chronicle.  Jim’s  a  good  sort  in  some 
ways,  but  he’s  got  a  queer  streak  in  him. 
Wants  to  do  things!” 

“Horrible  things  like — saving  boys?” 
said  Molly,  and  her  appraising  smile  seemed 
to  roll  Roxallen  into  a  bundle,  tie  him  up, 
and  label  him:  “Perishable — heat  will 
sp)oil.” 

“Quite,”  he  said  with  a  snap.  “He’ll  go 
into  px)litics  when  he  comes  back,  and  be  a 
ghastly  agitator  for  reform.” 

“He’s  married,  of  course.”  The  words 
were  not  even  a  question.  Also  they  were 
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spoken  very  softly.  Yet  that  she  was  wait¬ 
ing,  and  waiting  nervously,  for  the  answer 
was  somehow'  made  evident  to  the  listener. 

“Why  do  you  say — of  course?”  Roxallen 
gave  another  wormy  twist  to  the  eyeglass. 
“You’re  a  funny  girl!  Why — of  course?” 

“The  lovely  ones  are  always  married,” 
said  Molly  with  flat  regret. 

He  laughed  aloud.  “Then,  as  you  think 
that,  I  hop)e  you’ll  let  me  enter  the  blue  rib¬ 
bon  class — soon?” 

She  so  evidently  ignored  this  digression, 
waiting  impatiently  for  his  reply  to  her  ques¬ 
tion,  that  he  gave  it.  “Jim’s  not  married. 
Just  as  absurd  in  his  views  about  women 
as  he  is  about  everything  else.  He  thinks 
the  usual  society  atmosphere  asphyxiates 
all  natural  impulse — says  all  the  girls  he’s 
met  who’ve  b^n  well  brought  up  and  well 
educated  have  been  dull  and  conventional. 
Here’s  a  saying  of  his:  ‘As  much  like  each 
other  as  the  bricks  in  a  house,  the  keys  of  a 
piano.’  Ever  hear  such  drivel?”  Roxallen 
snorted  gently.  “He  says  the  only  distinc¬ 
tive  women  he’s  met  have  been  in  mining 
places  and  backwoods — sometimes  wild, 
ignorant,  and  dirty — and  these  his  fastidi¬ 
ousness  has  counted  out.”  His  lordship 
broke  off  suddenly.  “Am  I  boring  you?” 

Molly’s  rigid  uprightness,  her  listening 
eyes,  her  clutched  hands  did  not  change. 
“Go  on,”  she  said  in  a  low  tone. 

“Well,  as  far  as  Jim  Daince  and  marriage 
go,  I  don’t  think  any  girl  will  ever  land  him 
unless  she’s  so  original  she’ll  surprise  him 
like  a  snowstorm  in  July!  He’s  absolutely 
dotty  on  what  he  calls  ‘the  pioneer  spirit — 
the  blazing  of  one’s  own  trail — the  dare  and 
do  person.’  All  rot — /  say,”  Roxallen  con¬ 
cluded  serenely. 

Molly  stood  up  in  a  whirl  of  white  draper¬ 
ies.  “You’ll  excuse  me?” 

“Oh,  look  here!”  He  bounded  to  her. 
“Must  you  go?” 

“Yes,  there’s  something  I  must  attend 
to  right  away.” 

“You  seem  to  have  just  remembered  it,” 
he  frowned. 

“Only  thought  of  it  this  very  minute,” 
Molly  confided. 

“But  I  haven’t  said  a  word  about  what  I 
came  for.  You  know,  really,  you  go  beyond 
my  fondest  expectations - ” 

“Next  time!”  cried  Molly.  She  tore  her 
hand  from  his  and  protruded  her  neck.  Her 
eyes  gradually  fixed  themselves  on  him  as  if 
she  had  him  under  a  lens.  But  she  was  not 


looking  into  his  eyes.  She  was  examining 
one  spot.  Slowly  she  lifted  her  soft,  rosy- 
nailed  forefinger  and  laid  it  timorously  on 
his  nose,  which  was  to  his  face  what  an  em¬ 
phasized  promontory  is  to  the  outline  of  a 
smooth  continent. 

“Is  it  all  real?” 

He  bounded  back.  “Miss  McVicker!” 
His  mouth  stayed  open. 

“Yes — it  is!”  she  said  with  conviction. 
“I  could /re/  it  is.”  In  a  burst  of  admiration 
she  added:  “They  made  a  good  job  of  it — 
didn’t  they?” 

After  a  wondering  stare  he  sp>oke  slowly 
and  suspiciously.  “Whom  do  you  know  that 
/  know,  that  knew  that  my  nose  had - ” 

“It’s  just  a  leetle  one-sided!”  Molly 
broke  in.  “Still,  you’d  never  dream  it  was 
a  reformed  nose — with  such  a  purple  past!" 
She  backed  from  him  in  shivering  glee, 
laughing  like  a  wild  thing  from  the  woods. 
“G<x)d-by,  Lord  Roxallen,  till — next  time.” 

She  disappeared,  and  left  him  scratching 
his  head  with  one  hand  and  rubbing  his  nose 
with  the  other.  “Rum  go!”  he  muttered. 
“She’s  had  some  one  on  the  watch!  Nice, 
peaceful  time  I’ll  have  going  through  life 
with — that!” 

That  was  busy  getting  into  a  street  gown. 
“Don’t  say  anything  till  I’m  out  of  the 
house,”  she  said  to  Justine,  the  maid,  and 
gave  her  a  sovereign. 

Her  gloves  were  on  as  she  penned  a  post¬ 
script  to  her  letter  to  Phyllis: 

Xot  the  one!  He — Roxallen — is  the  other  one! 
Mad  with  joy!  I’m  going  after  my  man,  if  it  lands 
me  in  jail!  Watch  for  my  next  letter,  Phil!  It  will 
make  even  you  sit  up! 

Molly  rapped  on  the  glass  in  the  front  of 
the  ta.ximeter  cab  and  when  the  driver 
turned  waved  a  folded  newspaper  at  him  in 
a  way  that  signified  “Stop!”  The  news¬ 
paper  was  that  morning’s  Chronicle. 

This  spot  in  Bethnal  Green  was  not  only 
poor;  it  was  terrible — a  place  of  maledic¬ 
tion.  Sorrow'  and  sickness  went  over  Molly. 
In  the  mere  stepping  from  the  cab  into  slime, 
she  saw'  on  pavements  and  in  doorw'ays  at 
least  six  parcels  of  human  wreckage,  and 
was  aw'are,  dimly,  of  other  horrors  lurking 
in  window's  and  sidling  into  public  houses. 
A  taw'ny  smoke  stuck  to  everything.  The 
rancid  smell  of  frying  lard  was  choking. 
The  languid  but  unfaltering  rain  had  the 
hopelessness  of  what  it  fell  upon. 

“Wait,”  she  said  to  the  driver. 
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“They’re  sure  to  chuck  things  at  me  ’ere! 
They  are  indeed,  miss,”  the  man  implored. 
“I’d  better  keep  goin’  and  come  back  when¬ 
ever  you  siy.” 

How  could  she  tell  what  awaited  her  be¬ 
yond  the  green  door,  startling  because  it 
was  clean  and  brass-knockered?  —  say 
whether  she  would  ignominiously  reappear  in 
five  minutes,  or  remain  to  the  ease  of  her 
heart  for  the  delectable  hour  that  she  de¬ 
sired?  She  compromised. 

“I’ll  tell  you,”  she  said  with  a  nervous 
smile.  “You  drive  around  a  little,  then  dart 
back  and  see  if  I’m  peeping  out.  If  not — 
go  on  again — and  come  back  in  another  few 
minutes.  You  see?  Keep  that  up,”  Molly 
directed,  and  went  through  the  green  door — 
for  it  stood  half -open — her  heart  in  her 
throat. 

A  shady  hall,  with  fresh  matting  on  it; 
some  p)Ots  of  scarlet  geraniums  about  some¬ 
where;  a  white  door  at  the  end  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  with  huge,  black  capitals:  “COME 
IN.”  Molly  saw  these  things  through  a  fog 
created  by  her  own  senses.  She  moved 
slowly  toward  the  door,  reached  it,  but  was 
driven  back  by  the  sound  of  a  hacking 
cough  beyond  it.  As  she  stood  flat  against 
the  wall  she  heard  a  chair  rasp  over  a  bare 
floor.  Her  strength  was  now  dripping  from 
her  pores,  from  her  fixed  feet  and  from  her 
ice-cold  hands. 

“Who’s  out  there?”  called  a  man’s  voice 
— vigorous,  cheerful,  and  easy.  “Come  in, 
my  boy!” 

His  voice?  The  voice  she  had  never  heard? 

Not  one  move  made  Molly.  Even  the 
lashes  of  her  wide-op)ened  eyes  seemed 
painted,  they  were  so  motionless.  The 
waiting,  the  terror  that  made  a  limp  string 
of  her,  the  slow  beats  of  her  failing  heart — 
surely  death  must  be  something  like  this! 
So  she  was  telling  herself  when  into  the 
still  place  that  smelled  cleanly  of  whitewash 
and  geraniums,  he  stepped. 

Big  and  young  he  was;  and  as  fair-haired 
as  she  had  felt  sure  he  would  be.  But  his 
clothes  were  not  what  she  remembered.  He 
wore  to-day  a  gray  yarn  sweater  that 
swathed  him  to  his  ears,  an  old  coat,  and  old, 
black  trousers;  in  one  hand  he  carried  a 
dumb-bell,  in  the  other  a  tap)e  measure.  He 
put  these  down,  came  close  to  Molly,  and 
looked  at  her  lifted  face,  his  own  startled. 

She  was  the  Unexpected  in  that  place — 
alone,  and  with  dusk  coming  on.  In  sheath¬ 
ing  silk,  deep-toned  glistening  furs,  flower- 


tipped  cap  pressed  down,  one-sided,  upwn  a 
tangle  of  nutmeg-hued  hair  that  glittered 
above  questing  eyes,  she  was  as  exquisitely 
a  fashion  sign-manual  of  her  time  as  was 
a  beauty  by  Fragonard  of  the  court  of 
Louis  X\’. 

“What  can  I  do  for  you?”  the  man  asked. 
“You  seem  ill.” 

She  remained  tongueless. 

“You  ventured  over  here  and  some  one’s 
frightened  you!  Come  in  and  sit  down.” 

But  she  seemed  nailed  to  the  wall.  He 
saw  her  lips  whiten  and  tremble. 

“Come,”  he  said,  a  warm  note  in  the 
word  that  stirred  Molly’s  heart  to  a  rapturous 
pain;  and  he  took  her  by  the  arm. 

Oh,  was  this  how  he  treated  the  p)oor  boys 
that  came  stumblingly  to  him?  How  they 
must  love  him!  And  his  warmly  clasping 
hand  as  he  led  her — how  could  fingers,  just 
fingers,  be  made  of  this  magic  that  sent 
electric  stings  through  her?  Ah,  this  was 
the  rapture  of  her  dreams!  Here  was  the 
man.  Out  of  all  the  world  she  knew  him 
and  claimed  him  as  hers.  How  wonderful  to 
be  aliv'e,  and  still  free,  and  there  with  him  to 
make  her  play  for  happiness! 

He  led  her  to  a  seat  in  an  angle  of  a  big 
room.  Over  by  one  of  the  windows  a  gray¬ 
skinned,  sunken-faced  boy  was  sitting  in 
clothes  that  were  harshly  new.  Though  Mol¬ 
ly’s  heart  was  overful,  her  perceptions  were 
quickened.  She  could  see  the  glassy  surprise 
in  the  waif’s  eyes;  some  one  thought  him 
more  than  a  speck  of  slime;  some  one  cared; 
this  Jim  Daince  did;  he  coifldn’t  get  it 
through  him  why — yet  it  was  so! 

“Will  you  wait  here — rest  a  few  mo¬ 
ments?  I’ll  finish  with  this  boy  soon.” 

The  yarn  sweater  and  the  slightly  tanned, 
fair  face  were  bending  over  Molly.  She  was 
so  weak  she  felt  as  if  she  would  sink  from  the 
chair,  but  she  set  her  teeth  and  smiled  at  him. 

“I’ll  wait  for  you,”  she  sa’d  distinctly. 
“That’s  what  I  came  for.” 

Yes,  she  would  wait.  But — rest?  That 
was  another  matter.  No  rest  for  her  fright¬ 
ened,  racing,  daring  heart!  Nor  for  her 
brain  that  seemed  tumbling,  twisting,  bliss¬ 
fully  complaining,  like  a  sea  coming  to  its 
full  tide!  She  watched  him  go  to  the  boy 
and  retreat  with  him  to  a  farther  corner. 
She  saw  him  place  the  dumb-bell  in  his  pro¬ 
tege’s  hands;  then  he  directed  the  lifting 
of  the  arms;  after  this  he  measured  the 
chest.  When  the  boy  broke  down,  coughing 
nervously,  she  saw  him  clutch  the  knife- 
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blade  shoulder  as  a  comrade  would  have 
done,  and  heard  him  laugh  comfortingly  until 
the  boy  smiled  waveringly  back. 

A  soundless  cry  went  up  in  the  silence 
back  of  Molly’s  shut  lips:  “I  love  you,  Jim 
Daince.  Oh,  but  I  do  love  you!” 

A  little  while,  and  the  waif  was  gone. 
Jim  Daince  shut  the  door  and  came  to  her. 
All  the  blood  rushed  to  her  heart.  She  grew 
as  dead-white  as  the  gardenia  in  her  fur 
cap  as  she  straightened  and  met  his  look. 
No  matter  what  life  was  to  hold  for  her, 
there  could  never  be  a  more  throbbing 
giant  of  a  moment  than  this. 

“It  was  good  of  you  to  come  over  here 
to  this  jungle  spot,”  Jim  said,  leaning  his 
shoulder  against  the  wall  and  folding  his 
arms.  The  lovely  kindliness  of  a  sheep¬ 
dog’s  eyes  was  in  his;  but  they  were  also  the 
eyes  that  go  with  victory — a  steadily  shin¬ 
ing  gray,  flecked  with  russet  gold.  “You 
saw  what  the  Chronicle  said  to-day,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  We  had  quite  a  crowd  of  people  over 
here  this  morning, .all  of  them  from  the 
West  End — as  you  are,”  he  concluded, 
smiling. 

But  stage  fright  had  descended  upon 
Molly  as  he  sp)oke — an  appalling  sense  of  why 
she  was  there  and  of  the  work  that  lay  be¬ 
fore  her.  She  had  literally  to  lay  hands  on 
her  courage  and  haul  it  back.  Her  throat 
was  dry.  Her  heart  seemed  to  have 
stopped  its  beating  altogether.  But  never¬ 
theless  a  hard,  invincible  determination  to 
win  was  forming  a  mysterious  substratum 
of  rock  in  her  soul. 

“I  didn’t  come  over  here  because  of  what 
the  paper  said,”  she  declared  all  on  one  note. 

“No?”  asked  Jim  Daince,  and  he  was 
looking  at  her  as  men  look  at  pretty  women, 
but  with  something  else — inquiry,  e.xpec- 
tancy,  a  scintilla  of  hope. 

“No,”  Molly  emphasized.  “But  I’m 
going  to  tell  you  why,  and  I’m  going  to  tell 
you — straight.  If  I’ve  done  right  in  coming 
here,  why,”  she  said  with  a  choking  sound, 
“then — I’ve  done  right!  If — I’ve  been  too 
impulsive,  daring — a  fool — then  I’ll  never 
see  you  again  in  all  my  life,  and  you  will 
please,  please  tr>'  to  forget  what  I’m  going 
to  say.” 

Molly  had  conveyed  her  sincerity  to  her 
listener.  He  was  young,  with  a  healthy, 
responsive  body,  with  blood  that  raced  eas¬ 
ily,  with  his  share  of  human  perverseness; 
and  this  strange  girl  saying  strange,  disturb¬ 
ing  things  was  tempting  enough  to  have 


the  early  Christian  taboo  of  “dangerous” 
placed  upon  her.  But  he  forgot  these 
things  utterly.  Some  starkly  honest,  pri¬ 
mal  appeal  beyond  them  called  from  her 
soul  to  his. 

“You  interest  me,”  he  said  quietly,  and 
sat  down  before  her. 

“Do  I?”  Molly  asked,  faltering. 

“More  than  I  can  say.  Please  tell  me — 
anything  you  will.” 

Oh,  but  it  was  hard  to  commence!  Once 
started  there  were  a  million  things  she  could 
say.  But  she  dreaded  the  shock  that  would 
show  in  his  eyes — the  Englishman’s  natural 
conservatism  that  would  at  first  enamel 
him,  before  he  was  sure  that  she  was 
neither  mad  nor  a  swindler. 

“You  don’t  know  who  l  am,”  said  Molly, 
fencing  for  time. 

“No,”  said  Jim  Daince. 

“You’ve  never  seen  me  before.” 

“Oh,  but  I  have.” 

This  was  a  surprise.  “You’ve  seen  me?” 
she  stammered. 

“Twice,”  said  Jim  Daince,  his  arms  over 
the  back  of  his  chair,  his  hands  loosely 
clasped.  “Once  on  Bond  Street,  about  two 
weeks  ago.  You  had  just  bought  a  lot  of 
flowers  from  a  poor  man;  in  fact  they  quite 
filled  your  arms.  .Afterward  I  saw  you  give 
them  all  to  two  girls  behind  the  counter  at 
Marsden  and  Di.xon’s.  The  second  time  was 
at  Lady  Drewer’s  musicale  about  ten  days 
ago.  You  were  driving  away  as  I  went  in.” 

“And  I  never  saw  you!”  said  Molly,  with  a 
wondering,  wistful  bitterness.  “But  how  did 
you  know  I  gave  those  flowers  to  the  girls?” 

“I’m  afraid  you  won’t  like  it,”  said  Jim. 
.  “I’d  no  right,  of  course - ” 

“Well?”  asked  Molly,  and  never  were 
eyes  more  rapacious. 

“I  followed  you,”  said  Jim.  “I  some¬ 
times  get  interested  in  strangers  that  way. 
.And  for  the  life  of  me  I  couldn’t  help  won¬ 
dering  what  you’d  do  with  all  those  flow¬ 
ers.”  He  added  penitently:  “I  hope  you 
don’t  mind?” 

Molly  could  have  hugged  him.  How  this 
helped!  “Now,”  she  said,  her  eyes  swim¬ 
ming  in  light,  “I’ll  be  able  to  tell  you.” 

“Why  you’ve  come?”  asked  Jim. 

“Yes,  why  I’ve  come.” 

He  settled  himself  before  her.  He  let  his 
candid,  unqualified  delight  blaze  in  his  hand¬ 
some  face.  He  was  underscoring  his  first 
impression  of  her:  this  was  a  girl  to  be  sin¬ 
gle  from  the  stupid  sheep  of  fashion — a 
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living  air  to  her  that  proclaimed  an  impet¬ 
uous  vitality. 

“But  you  mustn’t  look  at  me,”  said 
Molly.  As  he  hesitated,  she  said  with  a 
pure  candor:  “It’s  hard  to  say.  I  couldn’t, 
if  you  looked  at  me.” 

He  moved  so  that  his  profile  was  toward 
her.  His  elbow'  rested  on  the  table.  His 
eyes  were  obediently  on  the  wall. 

“First,”  said  Molly,  “I’m  Mary  Mc- 
Vicker,  and  it’s  expected  I’ll  marry  Lord 
Roxallen.”  He  would  have  turned,  startled, 
but  at  a  gasp  from  her  he  steadied  and  kept 
his  eyes  on  the  wall.  “Probably  you’ve 
heard  the  duchess  and  him  talk  me  over? 
Well — never  mind  that.  I — I — saw  you — 
oh,  a  hundred  times!  I  got  to  know  you 
very,  very  w’ell,  and — please  don’t  turn! 
You  didn’t  see  me  at  the  times  I’m  speaking 
of.  I  was  told  you  were  Lord  Roxallen. 
As  I’d  been  in  Switzerland  at  school  and 
then  had  traveled  in  the  East  and  have 
only  been  settled  in  London  about  a  year, 
I  never  saw’  any  newspaper  picture  of  the 
duke,  and  no  one  describe  him  to  me.  So 
I  still  believed  that  you — you  w’ere  he.” 

“Yes,  but  where  did  you  see — ”  and  Jim 
half  flung  about  in  amazement. 

“You  know  you  were  not  to  look,”  said 
Molly  reproachfully. 

“Sorry!”  said  Jim,  and  resumed  his  pre¬ 
vious  pose. 

“Well — I  liked  you.”  She  paused  on  a 
quivering  breath.  “That’s  the  flat  truth. 
I  liked  you — oh,  very  much.”  A  faint  chest 
disturbance  was  visible  under  the  gray-yarn 
sweater,  but  the  Byronic  nose  and  chin  re¬ 
mained  obediently  silhouetted.  “I  knew’ 
Lord  Roxallen  w’as  in  South  America,  but 
I  knew  I’d  surely  meet  him  when  he  came 
home  and — thinking  he  was  you,  I  was 
looking  forw’ard  to  it — oh,  a  lot!” 

“You — you’ll  let  me  speak?  You’ll 
surely  let  me  say — ”  began  the  profile,  the 
tone  smothered. 

“No!”  Molly  cried  out  w’ith  a  touch  of 
wildness.  “If  you  break  in.  I’ll  go  all  to  bits. 
I’m  headed — and  I  mustn’t  be  stopped. 
I’m  coming  to  the  hard  part.” 

There  was  stillness  for  a  moment.  Mol¬ 
ly’s  eyes  w’ere  rigidly  open.  They  stared 
past  Jim  Daince  as  if  across  vast  spaces; 
as  if,  for  courage,  they  watdhed  some  star. 

“When  my  mother  told  me  yesterday 
that  I  ought  to  marry  Roxallen  and  she 
hoped  I  would,  I  thought  she  meant  you. 
At  first  I — I — felt  a  terrible  happiness. 


thinking  you  had  seen  me  somew’here.  But 
that  only  lasted  a  minute.  I  grew’  wretched. 
The  whole  world  seemed  to  roll  away  from 
under  me,  for  I  thought  you  were  ignoble 
— willing  to  arrange  to  marry  what  a  rich 
girl  could  give  you  in  jjounds,  shillings,  and 
pence.”  Molly’s  voice  was  a  trembling 
breath  now.  “I  went  down  to  meet  you, 
thinking  this — and  oh! — Roxallen  wasn’t 
you!  I’ll  never  forget  that.  I  never  knew 
there  was  such  happiness  upon  earth!” 

She  stopped,  unable  to  go  on.  Jim  gave 
abortive  twists  of  rebellion. 

“If  you  look  at  me,”  said  Molly,  “I’ll  die.” 

At  this  he  averted  his  head  with  marked 
conscientiousness;  even  let  it  droop;  even 
.lowered  his  lashes  so  that  his  eyes  were  hid¬ 
den  from  her.  His  obedience  was  so  de¬ 
murely  childish,  a  sting  of  mother-fire  shot 
through  the  girl’s  love,  a  sharp  longing  to 
lay  her  hand  with  comfort  and  tenderness 
on  his  submissive  head;  but  she  did  not  stir. 

“And  then?”  Jim  ventured  this  in  a 
whisper.  “Mayn’t  I  even  ask  where  I — 
came  in?” 

Simple  questions.  Fiat.  Necessar>'. 
But  Molly  was  aw’areof  a  breathless  excite¬ 
ment  underlying  the  whisper,  and  this  led 
her  on,  warming  her  like  an  oily,  amber 
Italian  w’ine;  or  like  some  of  the  aching  love 
strains  in  “I  Pagliacci.” 

“I  made  Roxallen  tell  me  about  South 
America,  and  that  got  him  sp>eaking  of  you. 
Then  I — located  you.  Then  I  found  that  it 
W’as  you  he  visited  in  the  Argentine;  you 
that  I  had  seen  w’ith  him.  He  told  me  your 
name  and  all  about  you — when  I  made 
him.”  She  bent  a  little  nearer  in  excite¬ 
ment.  “I  know  you’re  wondering  hard 
w’hen  it  W’as  that  I  saw  you  in  the  Argentine. 
I  was  never  there.  But  I  was  in  America 
about  six  months  ago,  visiting  a  school  pal 
of  mine.  That  was  just  w’hen  you  arrived 
in  Boston.” 

“Ah,”  said  Jim,  without  turning,  his 
voice  as  regretful  as  it  was  decided,  “not  I! 
Never  been  in  Boston!” 

“Yes!  On  a  film!”  cried  Molly  victori¬ 
ously.  She  stood  up  and  slipp^  behind 
him.  Her  speech  grew’  rapid  as  if  she  were 
getting  through  a  difficult  lesson.  “Mov¬ 
ing-pictures  of  your  sheep-farm  outside 
Buenos  Aires — you  remember  them?  Well, 
they  came  to  Boston.  Now — you  see? 
After  happening  on  them  the  first  time — 
Phyllis  and  I — at  a  little  theatre,  I  went 
alone  every  day — two  performances — fora 
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week.  I  had  a  seat  in  the  front  row.  The  picked  out  the  one  that  looked  the  part." 
man  at  the  box-ofl5ce  got  to  know  me.  I  She  had  been  creeping  noiselessly  to  the 
didn’t  care.  I  had — Aod  to  go!  Oh,  maybe  door  and  was  close  to  it  now.  “And  that’s 
you  don’t  know  how  real  you  were  in  those  what  I  did,’’  she  said,  adding  quickly:  “Not 

pictures!  I  saw  you  among  your  men;  that  thinking  you  Ro.xallen  made  me — 

among  your  sheep;  walking;  riding;  meet-  care.  That  would  have  been  the  same  if  1 

ing  your  guests;  playing  polo.  I  used  to  you’d  been  the  overseer  on  the  farm!” 
look  right  up  at  you,  and  so  many  times.  There  was  a  long,  rebellious  sigh  from 
when  you  came  full  face  down  the  picture,  Jim.  “I’m  going  to  disobey  you  in  a  mo-  | 
you  used  to  seem  to  be  looking  straight  at  ment — that’s  flat,”  he  said. 
me,  and  smiling  at  me.  Oh,  it  was  wonder-  “Not  yet!”  leaf)ed  to  him  through  the 
ful!  When  they  took  you — I  mean  the  gloom — a  splintery,  panic-stricken  little 

film — to  Springfield,  I  followed  with  Phyl-  tone.  “Oh,  just  let  me  get  this  all  done! 

lis.  In  fact  I  spent  three  weeks  with  you  on  You’ll  wonder  about  me  when  I’m  gone.  , 

your  sheep  farm — that  way.  You  were  You’ll  say  I’m  queer,  bold,  maybe.  In  a  ■ 

living  to  me.”  way  I  am.  But — I  was  desperate.”  Her  f 

Her  energy  began  to  diminish.  A  pinch-  fingers  had  stolen  about  the  knob.  “What  [ 

ing  terror  at  times  passed  over  the  face  was  the  use  of  trusting  to  Fate  to  give  you 
which  Jim  could  not  see.  Her  ammuni-  the  chance  even  of  seeing  me?  Fate  acts  so 
tion  was  almost  exhausted.  Quite  likely  beautifully  in  stories — yes! — but  in  life  it’s 

she  would  have  to  retreat,  a  failure,  the  generally  a  stupid  thing  that  just  stays  put! 

possessor  of  a  memory  to  flay  her  always.  Besides,  there  wasn’t  time  to  hope  almut 

“There  was  a  small,  dark,  sickly-looking  that.  You  were  going  so  soon — something  i 

man  often  near  you  in  the  pictures.  I  de-  might  happen  to  you — to  me.”  | 

tested  him,”  she  raced  on  bitterly,  but  in  a  Only  a  whisper,  this  last,  then  stillness,  j 
voice  hushed  and  weak.  “Even  on  the  after  which  her  voice  gathered  life  and 

sheet  I  could  sense  him  as  a  supercilious  came  throbbingly.  “And  then,  anyway, 

little  bully — even  before  I  saw  the  set  of  what’s  the  good  of  all  this  talk  of  girls’  being 

pictures  of  you  both,  taken  in  the  city —  allowed  to  think  and  act  independently,  not 

in  Buenos  Aires.  Perhaps  you  didn’t  know  being  hampered  by  prejudices,  and  all  that?  \ 

that  you  were  both  being  snapped  that  day  — What’s  the  good  of  this  being  a  rebellious, 

when  he  kicked  a  blind  peddler’s  dog,  and  the  changing  time,  a  transition  time  packed  | 

young  native  farmer  broke  his  nose,  and  with  fresh  ideas? — Oh,  what’s  the  good  of  I 

you  were  beyond  doubt  telling  him  how  it  it” — her  voice,  still  defiant,  weaken^,  and  ! 

served  him  right,  even  while  you  mopped  stole  faintly,  tenderly  through  the  shadows 

his  nose  and  got  the  doctor  in  the  crowd  across  the  stillness — “if  a  girl  can’t  some- 
to  plaster  it  up?  Well,  I  saw  the  nose  on  times — just  once — try  to  get  hold  of  her 
him,  to-day!”  she  said  in  a  flurry  of  hyster-  life  with  her  own  two  hands,  and  make  it 

ical  mockerj'.  “I  don’t  think  much  of  it,”  — oh,  make  it — what  she  wants?”  A  trem- 

was  the  conclusion  in  a  flat,  dismissing  tone;  bling,  ecstatic  indrawing  of  the  breath: 

and  Jim  laughed  softly.  “Now — anv'way — you  know." 

There  came  a  solid  pause.  The  room  was  There  was  a  soft  crash.  It  sounded  like 
now  very  shadowy.  They  two  seemed  the  door’s  closing.  Jim  lifted  his  head, 
closeted  in  gray,  mystical  solitude.  May-  turned  it  a  little.  “Some  one’s  come  in?” 
fair  —  London  —  the  earth  —  where  were  But  he  felt  the  room’s  emptiness.  He 
they?  All  had  perished  for  this  brief  space,  sprang  up,  took  a  few  strides  foi^vard,  then 
leaving  but  them  uncannily  sentient  in  this  stopp^  short.  It  would  be  kinder  not  to 
still  spot  where  the  beating  of  hearts  could  follow.  She  did  not  want  him,  he  thought 
be  heard.  confusedly. 

“I’ll — I’ll  finish!”  said  Molly,  and  there  Fighting  the  impulse  to  follow  her,  he 
followed  a  wild  spurt  of  words  shot  with  a  nevertheless  found  his  hand  on  the  door- 
thrilling  softness.  “Why  did  I  come  to  knob.  He  was  trembling,  his  face  was 
think  you  were  Roxallen?  Well,  for  one  damp,  his  heartbeats  were  heavy,  fierce,  and 
thing,  the  man  who  talked  about  the  pic-  fast,  a  delicious  dizziness  made  him  sway, 
tures  said  so.  You  see  he  must  have  been  a  “She’ll  go  to  pieces,  once  she’s  in  the 
simple  American  with  the  dramatic  instinct  cab!”  he  thought.  “She  got  it  over,  by  Gad! 
who,  probably  never  having  seen  a  lord,  But  I  could  feel  her  beginning  to  rock  like  a 
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little  house  on  a  light  foundation.  What  a 
girl!”  Every  vein  and  fiber  of  feeling  was 
twanging.  “Oh,  the  wonder,  the  wonder! 
— what  a  girl!” 

He  stood  there  plunging  mentally  be¬ 
tween  his  wild  longing  to  rush  down  the 
assage  and  into  the  street  after  her  and 
is  tact  as  a  man  of  the  world,  which  told 
him  that  the  deepest  longing  in  Molly’s 
soul  at  that  moment  was  to  put  miles  be¬ 
tween  her  and  him.  He  visualized  her 
flung  sideways  in  a  motor  or  cab,  weeping 
among  the  cushions. 

“Sure  to  do  it,”  was  Jim’s  thought. 

Then  he  opened  the  door  daringly.  At 
least,  without  her  seeing  him,  he  must  make 
sure  that  she  had  rolled  away  from  Bethnal 
Green.  This  was  not  a  neighborhood  for  a 
girl  like  her  to  hesitate  in  after  dark.  Why, 
her  furs  alone  would  mark  her  to  birds  of 
prey!  On  the  heels  of  the  thought  he 
reached  the  street  door  and  look^  out. 
Nothing.  No  motor,  or  taximeter  cab,  or 
girl.  Only  a  bundle  of  rags  topped  with  the 
wreck  of  a  tall,  silk  hat  and  a  magenta  nose, 
all  of  which  was  peering  into  the  steep, 
black  area  way  of  Jim’s  house  where  the 
boarded  windows  showed  its  use  as  a  cellar. 

“Arter  some  one,  your  lordship?”  asked 
the  heap  *of  rags,  becoming  animated. 
“Likely  she’s  down  ’ere!” 

Jim  bounded  to  the  railing. 

“Down  among  the  coals — ”  and  to  the 
magenta  nose  were  added  glinting  little  eyes 
and  a  stretched,  toothless  mouth.  “Blimy 
guv’nor,  if  I  said  a  word  to  her  lidyship, 
but  to  arsk  for  a  penny,  when  she  let  a 
screech  out  of  her  to  wiken  the  dead,  and 
made  for  the  coal  ’ole!” 

But  before  half  of  this  was  said  Jim  was 
among  the  coals  and  beside  Molly.  She  was 
patterned  against  a  dirty  wall,  saying, 
“Oh!  Oh!”  And  both  hands  were  press^ 
flat  against  her  face.  She  felt  Jim  beside 
her  and  peeped  out  in  fright. 

“The  taxi — has  it  come?  Oh — the  taxi!” 

Jim  pulled  her  masterfully  to  where  there 
was  blacker  shadow  and  more  coal.  Here 
the  bundle  of  rags  above,  even  at  the  most 
ingenious  angle,  could  not  see  them.  He 
took  both  of  Molly’s  cold  hands  from  her 
face.  His  own  were  shaking. 

“Oh,  let  me  be!  Don’t  look  at  me! 


Get  my  taxi,”  she  said,  and  whimpered. 

How  well  he  knew!  She  had  dared  to  be 
the  superman  for  just  a  moment.  But  she 
was  back — a  woman  again — centuries  of 
habit,  straps  of  tradition,  claws  of  conven¬ 
tionality  all  torturing  her. 

“Dear,”  said  Jim;  and  after  a  while,  fal- 
teringly,  she  looked  up,  the  street  lights 
weaving  a  pattern  on  her  white  face.  “I’m 
not  good  at  saying  things.  I’m  choking, 
but  I  can’t  get  them  out.  So  take  it  on 
trust — won’t  you?  I’ve  been  waiting  for 
you  all  my  life — just  such  a  real  woman  as 
you  are!  Truly.  I’ve  been  waiting — and 
you  came  to  me  to-day!  But  why  did  I 
follow  you  in  the  street?  You  know! 
Thank  God,  I  didn’t  lose  you.  Oh,  you 
darling  child — you  darling  child!” 

“I’d  like — to  sit  down,”  said  Molly 
faintly.  He  felt  her  knees  sink  against  him. 

“Let’s  sit  on  the  coals,”  Jim  suggested. 

And  after  he  had  spread  out  his  coat  as  a 
shield  for  her  they  did— very  silently  for  a 
few  moments — while  Jim  kept  awkwardly 
kneading  her  hands. 

“You’re  mine!”  he  said  at  last,  his  teeth 
clicking  on  the  words. 

“Of  course,”  Molly  sighed,  and  he  drew 
her  a  little  nearer. 

“This  is  going  to  upset  your  mother 
dreadfully,”  said  Jim.  “But  you  won’t 
back  out?  Promise.” 

“Once  she  gets  used  to  it  she’ll  be  glad. 
You  see,”  said  Molly — who  had  looked  into 
eugenics — “this  is  heredity.  Mother  eloped 
with  father  at  three  A.  m.  from  a  ball.  So — 
I  inherit  you.” 

And  now  they  heard  the  taxicab  pump¬ 
ing  at  the  street  door. 

“If  I  dared  kiss  you!”  said  Jim  with 
sharp  longing.  “But — oh,  no!”  he  added 
humbly.  “That  would  be  too  much  delight. 
I’ll  have  to  wait  for — that.” 

“Yes,”  said  Molly. 

It  was  odd  that  after  saying  this,  and 
hearing  her  reply,  he  should  bring  his  face 
very  close  to  hers;  that  she  should  meet  his 
long  look  tenderly,  steadily;  that  their  lips 
should  brush,  and  then  melt  unhesitatingly 
into  one  tremulous,  burning  mouth,  while 
the  heavens  sang. 

Why?  'Lovers  know.  Only  to  them,  by 
instinct,  comes  the  answer  to  this  mystery. 


Read  some  good  letters  from  EVERYBODY'S  Readers  on  “What  We  Know  About  Rum,”  Page  798. 
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f  — 0  HE  most  picture^ue  figure 

I  in  the  whole  history  of 

journalism,  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  remains  to-day  the 
one  living  representative  of 
a  school  that  passed  forty  years  ago.  He 
seems  to  have  the  knack  of  eternal  youth, 
and  as  a  result  he  has  succeeded  in  keeping 
the  New  York  Herald  what  it  was  when  his 
father  handed  it  down  to  him  in  1871,  one 
of  the  world’s  greatest  newspajjers. 

A  man  of  infinite  whim,  he  can  not  well 
be  described  except  by  picturing  him  in  his 
various  aiid  varying  mo^s.  He  is  a  human 
paradox.  Always  a  patrician,  he  is  fre¬ 
quently  a  buffoon.  To  him  the  whole  world 
is  a  joke,  but  to  no  one  else  will  he  permit 
the  privilege  of  looking  uj)on  it  in  any  but 
a  serious  manner. 

As  remarkable  in  his  eccentricities  as  in 
any  other  respect,  James  Gordon  Bennett 
is  a  big  man  whatever  way  he  is  taken. 
His  in^viduality  always  impresses  those 
with  whom  he  comes  into  contact.  It  is 
difficult  to  speak  of  him  without  prejudice, 
and  little  has  been  written  about  him  that 
is  not  flattery  or  inv^ective. 

In  apjiearance  he  is  a  thoroughbred.  He 
is  tall  and  slender  and  of  military  bearing, 
with  the  swing  of  a  sailor  added.  In  spite 
of  his  seventy-three  years  he  stands  erect 
and  carries  himself  with  the  grace  and  ease 
of  youth.  Ever>'thing  about  him  indicates 
tremendous  force.  Time  has  not  greatly 
marked  him,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  many 
excesses  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  in¬ 
dulged. 

Mr.  Bennett  is  as  unjust  as  he  is  generous, 
and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  He  is  an 
arrogant  aristocrat,  an  unbending  tyrant. 


THE  EXECUTIVE 
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STANDING  AND  IN 
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and  a  steadfast  friend.  He  is  inconsiderate 
in  his  dealings  with  those  in  his  employ, 
and  yet  by  most  of  them  he  is  regarded 
with  the  same  awe  and  respect  in  which  the 
Japanese  hold  their  “heaven-born”  em¬ 
peror. 

When  he  is  under  no  restraint  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett’s  thoughts  flow  faster  than  he  can 
voice  them.  His  words  tumble  over  them¬ 
selves  as  he  talks;  he  shortens  them  to  mere 
syllables,  and  finally  they  seem  to  choke 
him  and  he  is  compelled  to  halt  for  breath. 
In  conversation  it  is  his  habit  to  jump  at 
the  meaning  of  what  is  being  said  to  him, 
frequently  falling  into  error  but  never  ad¬ 
mitting  that  he  has  done  so.  When  contra¬ 
dicted,  his  rage  becomes  violent — so  violent, 
in  fact,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
him  to  rave  at  those  about  him  and,  like  a 
madman,  seize  upon  and  destroy  whatever 
he  can  lay  his  hands  upon.  The  storm  is 
terrible  while  it  lasts,  and  it  is  not  always 
of  short  duration,  but  when  it  is  over  the 
sun  shines  and  the  Bennett  sky  is  beauti¬ 
fully  blue. 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  James  Gordon 
Bennett  from  the  New  York  Herald.  Ben¬ 
nett  most  of  the  time  is  the  Herald.  The 
Herald  at  all  times  is  Bennett.  He  domi¬ 
nates  the  paper,  permitting  absolutely  no 
authority  to  any  subordinate.  To  such  an 
extreme  is  this  carried  that  the  head  of  a 


more  importance  in  the  great  machine  than 
is  the  lowest-salaried  man  under  his  com¬ 
mand.  Indeed  there  is  ample  precedent  to 
justify  the  thought  that  another  day  may 
see  the  relative  positions  of  the  city  editor 
and  the  cub  reporter  reversed. 

Colonel  Henry  Watterson  of  Kentucky, 
who  is  one  of  Mr,  Bennett’s  oldest  and  most 
intimate  friends,  a  few  years  ago  came  from 
Europe  on  the  same  steamship  with  him. 
In  conversation  the  last  evening  before  ma¬ 
king  p>ort  Colonel  Watterson  attempted  to 
impress  up)on  Mr.  Bennett  his  opinion  that 
it  would  be  wise  for  him  to  give  to  his  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  Herald  office  greater  pwjwer  in 
the  conduct  of  the  paper. 


newspaper  career.  Mr.  Bennett  met  him, 
and  after  inquiring  his  name  sent  him  back 
to  the  Herald  office.  Chambers  entered  upon 
his  duties  as  city  editor  that  same  day. 

Speaking  to  me  afterward  of  this  occur¬ 
rence  Mr.  Bennett  smiled  grimly  and  said: 
“Mr.  Chambers  took  himself  too  seriously. 
He  didn’t  last  long — three  months,  I  think.’’ 

This  incident  is  fairly  enlightening  as  to 
the  character  of  James  Gordon  Bennett. 
In  the  office  of  the  Paris  edition  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  at  the  present  time  the  editor  who  is  in 
charge  must  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  take 
a  subordinate  p>osition  and  w’ait  for  the  turn 
of  the  wheel  to  carry  him  again  to  the  top. 
He  is  succeeded  by  one  of  his  assistants  who 


I  “You  are  wrong,”  responded  Mr.  Ben-  in  accepting  them  knows  that  his  editorial 


nett.  “The  Herald  is  everything;  the  man  honors  will  last  only  two  weeks,  at  the  end 
nothing.  To  prove  to  you  that  this  is  so,  I  of  which  time  he  in  turn  will  be  succeeded 
am  going  to  promote  to  the  position  of  city  by  another  man  of  Mr.  Bennett’s  choosing, 
editor  the  first  Herald  reporter  who  boards  That  such  methods  can  create  a  sense 


this  ship.’ 


of  loyalty  is  impossible;  yet  it  is  a  tribute 


“But  what  is  wrong  with  your  present  to  the  powerful  personality  of  its  owner 

city  editor?”  queried  Colonel  Watterson.  that  the  Herald  is  almost  a  religion  to  those 

“Nothing  at  all,”  was  the  reply.  “He  connected  with  it.  The  effects  of  the  semi¬ 
can  do  ship  news  after  to-day.”  annual  office  earthquakes  are  somewhat  off- 

Five  Herald  reporters  met  the  ship  the  set  by  the  fact  that  there  are  men  approach- 

next  morning  prepared  to  interview  the  ing  the  conclusion  of  their  allotted  three- 

passengers.  The  first  one  over  the  side  was  score  years  and  ten,  who  have  spent  their 
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entire  working  lives  in  the  employ  of  the 
Herald. 

Undoubtedly  Mr.  Bennett  is  a  newspa¬ 
per  genius  of  the  first  quality.  He  it  was 
who  originated  the  definition  of  a  great  ed¬ 
itor  as  one  who  knows  where  hell  is  going 
to  break  loose  next  and  how  to  get  a  re¬ 
porter  first  on  the  scene — a  definition  at¬ 
tributed  to  various  others,  but  belonging  to 
him  and  reflecting  some  light  upon  his 
methods  of  thought.  His  genius  for  three 
decades  turned  him  to  the  big  things  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  sad  to  see  it  crippled  and 
distorted  by  the  obstinacy  of  his  advancing 
years. 

The  thousands  of  readers  of  the  Herald, 
once  confident  that  all  the  news  of  all  the 
world  would  be  placed  before  them,  must 
now  accept  as  news  what  the  proprietor  of 
that  paper  chooses  to  regard  as  such.  In¬ 
stead  of  spending  tens  of  thousands  to  send 
a  Stanley  into  Africa  and  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  to  relieve  a  famine  in  Ireland  or  some 
other  suffering  country,  Mr.  Bennett  spends 
similar  amounts  in  a  failure  to  force  the 
metric  system  up>on  the  American  public; 
to  prevent  the  practise  of  vivisection  upon 
the  lower  form  of  animals;  and  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  sterilized  milk  is  no  better  than 
the  raw  material. 

Undoubtedly  the  incident  that  made  the 
deep)est  impression  upon  the  life  and  char¬ 
acter  of  James  Gordon  Bennett  was  that 
which  has  been  accepted  as  the  direct  cause 
of  his  self-expatriation.  His  engagement 
to  marry  one  of  the  beauties  of  New  York 
City  was  announced  early  in  the  autumn  of 
1876.  Society  was  looking  forward  to  a 
brilliant  wedding.  A  reception  was  held  at 
the  country  home  of  the  parents  of  the 
young  lady.  There  have  been  many  and 
conflicting  reports  of  what  took  place  at 
that  reception,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  most  of  them  are  grossly  untrue.  It  is 
enough  to  know  that  the  engagement  was 
broken  by  the  young  lady,  whose  brother, 
Fred  May,  a  man  of  enormous  physical 
strength,  caned  Mr.  Bennett  the  first  time 
they  met.  Then  foolish  friends  came  into 
the  affair,  demanding  a  resort  to  the  field  of 
honor.  A  challenge  was  sent  and  accepted, 
and  the  authorities  of  at  least  five  states 
became  vigilant  to  prevent  the  duel. 

After  much  dodging  and  maneuvering 
May  and  Bennett  slipped  down  into  Dela¬ 
ware  with  their  seconds  and  surgeons,  and 
early  on  the  morning  of  December  8,  1876, 


met  in  the  old-fashioned  manner  with  pis¬ 
tols  as  weapons.  One  who  was  present  has 
told  me  that  May  was  highly  nerv'ous  and 
impatient  to  have  the  affair  over.  Bennett, 
apparently,  was  the  least  interested  of  all 
present.  It  was  arranged  that  the  men, 
placed  ten  paces  apart,  might  fire  at  the 
signal:  *  “Gentlemen,  are  you  ready?  One, 
two,  three — Fire!” 

Without  the  word  May  discharged  his 
weapon  and  the  bullet  clipped  a  lock  of  his 
opponent’s  hair.  Bennett’s  pistol  was  raised 
slowly  until  it  hung  pointing  directly  at 
May’s  breast.  There  was  a  tense  second. 
Then  Bennett  turned  and  discharged  his 
weapon  into  the  air.  He  stood  with  his  back 
to  May  while  the  four  seconds  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  a  jury  of  honor  to  determine 
what  further  should  be  done.  They  de¬ 
cided  that  it  would  be  sheer  murder  to  per¬ 
mit  a  man  to  stand  before  the  fire  of  an¬ 
other  w’hile  refusing  to  defend  himself.  So 
the  affair  ended,  but  without  reconciliation 
between  the.  principals. 

Fred  May  has  1^  a  varied  existence,  and 
more  than  once  since  the  day  of  his  duel 
has  been  in  serious  trouble.  It  has  always 
happened,  however,  that  just  when  things 
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seemed  to  be  the  darkest  for  him  assistance 
has  been  extended ‘from  a  mysterious  source. 
It  has  pleased  some  peculiar  phase  of  Mr. 
Bennett’s  intense  vanity  to  defend  and  as¬ 
sist  his  one-time  antagonist  without  giving 
him  an  opportunity  to  refuse  his  aid  or  to 
thank  him  for  it.  So  he  has  kept  close 
track  of  May  through  all  the  latter’s  vicissi¬ 
tudes  and  has  aided  him,  but  remained  be¬ 
hind  the  curtain  in  doing  it. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  given  his  time  to  ama¬ 
teur  sports,  to  society,  travel,  and — in  the 
character  of  an  absentee  landlord — to  jour¬ 
nalism.  His  annual  income  from  the  New 
York  Herald; 
its  afternoon 
edition,  the 
Evening  Tele¬ 
gram;  and 
Paris  edition 
of  the  Herald 
has  been  enor- 
mous,  fre- 
quently  pass¬ 
ing  the  million 
mark.  The 


Herald  is  the  one  thing  that  Mr.  Bennett 
always  takes  seriously.  It  is  his  existence, 
and  I  do  not  believe  he  would  part  with  it 
at  any  price.  There  are  to-day  ten  syndi¬ 
cates  ready  to  bid  for  the  Herald  if  circum¬ 
stances  ever  place  it  on  the  market. 

One  of  New  York’s  wealthiest  bankers 
once  cabled  to  Mr.  Bennett  asking  whether 
the  Herald  could  be  bought.  Back  came 
the  reply: 

“The  Herald  is  for  sale;  price  three  cents 
daily,  five  cents  Sundays.” 

The  Paris  edition  of  the  Herald  is  intend¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Bennett  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  news  feeder  for  his  New 
York  papers.  It  is  not  a 
money-maker,  but  that  is 
merely  .because  its  owner 
loads  it  down  with  idle 
correspondents  —  impecu¬ 
nious  persons  of  title,  who 
in  this  manner  accept  pen¬ 
sions  from  their  benefactor 
without  hurt  to  their 
pride. 

The  Evening  Telegram  is 
still  regarded  as  a  play¬ 
thing  by  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett,  who  started 
it  several  years 
before  the  death 
of  his  father. 
During  a  great 
part  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  the  Telegram 
was  not  permitted 
to  be  prosperous, 
and  it  was  not 
long  ago  that  its 
owner  proposed 
to  suspend  its 
publication . 
Through  an  edi- 
torial  in  the 
Herald  he  admit¬ 
ted  that  the  paper  was  without  serious 
circulation,  and  paraphrased  a  famous  Lin¬ 
coln  saying  in  this  manner:  “You  can  fool 
some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time,  and  all  of 
the  people  some  of  the  time,  but  you  can’t 
fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time,  even 
with  a  newspaper.” 

With  the  utmost  difficulty  Mr.  Bennett’s 
employees  persuaded  him  to  permit  the 
T elegram  to  continue  to  live.  It  is  a  peculiar 
fact  that  the  paper  took  on  prosperity  from 
that  time,  and  now  pays  a  handsome  profit. 
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Though  he  makes  his  home  in  Europe 
and  does  most  of  his  editing  by  cable,  Mr. 
Bennett’s  presence  is  felt  in  the  Herald  of¬ 
fice  every  day  and  all  the  time.  It  is  to  em¬ 
phasize  this  effect  that  he  insists  ujwn  hav¬ 
ing  the  lights  kept  burning  in  his  private 
office  each  night  until  the  presses  begin  to 
turn,  and  everything  there  kept  in  full  readi¬ 
ness  for  him.  Pencils,  pens,  ink,  and  station¬ 
ery  are  projierly  arranged  upon  his  desk, 
upon  which,  too,  are  placed,  morning  and 
afternoon,  all  effitions  of  the  New  York 
daily  papers. 

In  the  editorial  council-room  his  big  arm¬ 
chair,  ever  ready  for  his  occupancy,  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  about  it  is  all 
the  atmosphere  that  is  supposed  to  surround 
a  throne.  In  the  memory  of  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  the  sacred  chair  has  never  been  vio¬ 
lated  by  plebeian  touch. 

Mr.  Bennett’s  only  living  relatives  are  a 
sister  and  her  children,  and  between  him 
and  them  there  is  not  the  fullest  cordiality. 
It  is  his  declared  intention  to  leav’e  the  Her¬ 
ald  to  those  employed  in  making  it.  A  few 
years  ago  he  told  me  that  my  interest  in 
the  Herald  would  be  worth  $350,000,  and 
that  he  could  not  expect  a  longer  lease  of 
life  than  fifteen  years.  Some  ways  of  earn¬ 
ing  $350,000  are  easier  than  others. 

THE  HERALD  MACHINE 


mine  to  recommend  that  something  be  done 
as  an  ordinary  managing  editor  would  take 
to  do  it. 

Perhaps  the  committee  system  is  at  its 
best  during  one  of  Mr.  Bennett’s  periodical 
visits  to  New  York.  If  fates  are  kind,  no¬ 
tice  of  the  impending  visit  is  received  from 
Paris  in  time  to  permit  a  general  house¬ 
cleaning.  Walls  are  mended;  paint  and 
whitewash  are  used  without  stint;  desks  are 
put  in  order,  and  above  everything  else  the 
fire-apparatus  is  carefully  overhauled. 

Mr.  Bennett  dearly  loves  a  test  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  fire  department.  Two  years  ago  he  led  in 
person  when  an  emergency  call  was  sound¬ 
ed;  helped  run  the  hose  off  the  reel  and 
himself  held  the  nozzle  while  a  blaze  in  a 
scrap-basket  in  the  Herald  library  was 
drenched.  There  is  good  ground  for  the 
suspicion  that  the  match  that  caused  the 
blaze  was  dropped  purposely  to  provide  py¬ 
rotechnic  pleasure  to  the  visiting  proprietor. 

The  morning  of  the  day  of  the  Bennett 
arrival  the  Herald  is  certain  to  carry  on  its 
first  news  page  two  semi-stock  stories.  One  • 
is  a  dog  stor\’;  the  other  describes  a  run¬ 
away,  preferably  in  Fifth  Avenue.  Run¬ 
aways  always  interest  Mr.  Bennett,  and  if 
necessary  at  least  a  little  one  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  connivance  of  a  friendly 
policeman. 

Dogs  are  Mr.  Bennett’s  hobby.  He 
spieaks  oftener  and  with  greater  feeling 
of  a  King  Charles  spaniel  that  died  about 
ten  years  ago  than  he  does  of  any  of  the 
men  who  have  died  in  his  service.  So  high¬ 
ly  does  Mr.  Bennett  think  of  dogs  that  he 
has  arranged  a  set  of  cable-code  names  for 
the  heads  of  his  various  committees,  each 
having  the  word  “dog”  for  its  stem — such 
as  doghead,  dogfoot,  dogeye,  and  dogtail — 
and  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  determine 
whether  this  was  done  out  of  compliment 
to  his  employees  or  as  an  act  of  derision. 

There  is  a  hush  and  an  atmosphere  of 
mystery  about  Herald  Square  on  the  day  of 
Mr.  Bennett’s  arrival.  Men  who  for  a  year 
have  worn  baggy  trousers  and  shiny  coats 
and  who  have  slouched  at  their  work,  ap- 
p)ear  at  the  office  hours  earlier  than  is  their 
custom.  Their  clothes  are  new,  and  their 
trousers  are  stiffly  creased.  Nothing  less 
than  a  magnificent  frock  coat  is  considered 
decent.  Silk  hats  are  necessities.  The 
editorial  council,  as  a  result,  has  all  the 
solemnity  and  much  of  the  app>earance  of  a 
convention  of  undertakers. 


The  Herald  to-day  is  a  combination  of  a 
despotism  and  a  pupp>et-show.  For  many 
years  there  has  been  no  managing  editor  in 
name  in  the  Herald  office,  though  William 
C.  Reick,  now  proprietor  of  the  New’  York 
Sun,  exercised  the  functions  of  managing 
editor  until  Mr.  Bennett  caught  him  at  it. 
Since  then  the  Herald  has  had  an  interlock¬ 
ing  system  of  committees  of  coordinate 
p)owers.  Those  p)owers  are  well  represented 
by  the  minus  sign.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  committees  agree  or  disagree; 
no  action  is  taken  until  a  final  decision  is 
obtained  from  their  owner. 

Committees  to  the  number  of  sixteen — 
perhaps  it  is  eighteen — compxised  of  the 
tempxirary  heads  of  the  various  depart¬ 
ments,  sit  in  solemn  daily  sessions  to  dis¬ 
cuss  routine  affairs  in  connection  with  the 
publication  of  the  Herald  and  Telegram. 
Their  proceedings  are  carefully  recorded  by 
secretaries,  whose  repxirts  are  submitted  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  papier.  By  this  method 
five  men  take  five  times  as  long  to  deter¬ 


THOUSANDS  OF  LIVES. 


Runners  are  out  in  all  near-by  streets  to 
give  notice  of  the  “approach.”  Even  “Big 
Dan”  Rinn,  the  policeman  who  has  been  a 
fixture  in  Herald  Square  for  twenty  years, 
is  nervous. 

By  the  time  Mr.  Bennett  reaches  the 
building,  there  is  not  one  of  his  employees 
who  has  not  been  warned  of  his  coming. 
The  office  is  a  hive  of  industry,  and  it  re¬ 
mains  so  as  long  as  he  is  there.  He  may 
stay  until  long  after  nightfall,  but  no  one 
leaves  before  him  even  at  the  urgent  call  of 
hunger — there  might  be  a  summons  to  the  ‘ 
Bennett  presence. 

Finally  a  menial  passes  from  room  to 
room  with  the  words  of  release,  “He’s  gone.” 

A  wild  dash  is  made  to  the  nearest  restau¬ 
rant;  food  is  hurriedly  swallowed,  and  all 
are  quickly  back  at  their  desks,  there  to  re¬ 
main  until  a  trusted  scout  brings  word  from 
his  home  that  “Mr.  Bennett  has  retired  for 
the  night.” 

At  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
Executive  Committee,  composed  of  serious- 
minded  gentlemen,  gathers  and  waits  in  si¬ 
lent  gloom  for  the  coming  of  Mr.  Bennett 
to  preside.  After  perhaps  an  hour  of  op>- 
pressive  silence,  the  opening  of  a  far  door 
brings  all  members  stiffly  to  their  feet. 
They  remain  standing  and  in  silence  until 
the  “throne”  is  occupied.  Then  follows 


from  Mr.  Bennett  a  rapid  fire  of  questions 
and  instructions.  The  recent  issues  of  the 
Herald  are  torn  to  shreds.  Every  one  con¬ 
nected  with  the  paper  is  declared  to  be  de¬ 
ficient. 

“Only  tw'o  stories  have  appeared  in  the 
last  week  that  have  been  worth  the  space 
given  to  them.  One  was  about  a  runaway 
in  Fifth  Avenue;  the  other  about  a  dog  sa¬ 
ving  a  baby’s  life.  They  were  both  full  of 
human  interest.” 

Finally  the  one-sided  debate  closes  and 
the  committee  session  for  the  day  is  at  an 
end.  Every  one  stands  until  the  door  has 
closed  behind  the  ow'ner  of  the  Herald. 
Then  there  is  a  period  of  suspiense,  broken 
by  the  coming  of  a  clerk  to  announce  that 
Mr.  Bennett  wall  see  Mr.  Blank  in  his  pri¬ 
vate  office.  Mr.  Blank’s  associates  know 
both  relief  and  jealousy.  They  are  happy 
to  escape  the  probability  of  immediate  and 
severe  piersonal  censure;  but  there  is  always 
the  possibility  that  Blank  may  come  out 
with  a  bright  new  yellow  jacket  and  a  pea¬ 
cock  ffather  to  be  worn  with  much  ostenta¬ 
tion  for  a  very  few  days. 

When  the  ship  carrying  Mr.  Bennett 
back  to  Europie  is  known  to  have  passed 
outside  Sandy  Hook,  silk  hats  are  laid  aside, 
creased  trousers  and  frock  coats  are  put 
away  in  camphor,  and  Herald  Square 
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relaxes — just  a  little.  Long  breaths  are  not 
drawn  until  it  is  certain  that  no  bomb  has 
been  left  .behind  with  a  slow  fuse  attached. 

Though  fKjpularly  pictured  as  living  at 
ease  in  Paris  or  rioting  his  way  through  life, 
Mr.  Bennett  most  of  the  time  is  the  hardest 
working  of  men.  It  is  his  habit  to  rise  not 
later  than  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  and 
more  often  than  otherwise  four  o’clock 
sees  him  at  his  labors.  If  the  weather 
permits  he  takes  his  papers  to  his  gar¬ 
den,  where  he  works  behind  a  screen  of 
shrubbery.  He  first'busies  himself  with  the 
copies  of  the  Herald  that  have  arrived  on 
the  latest  mail  ship.  These  papers  are  so 
marked  before  they  leave  the  New  York  of¬ 
fice  that  they  show  the  origin  of  everything 
that  appears  in  them:  who  wrote  each  arti¬ 
cle,  and  which  editorial  reader  passed  upon 
its  quality  and  fitness.  This  permits  Mr. 
Bennett  to  weigh  each  feature  by  itself  and 
then  the  paper  as  a  whole,  so  as  to  make 
comparisons  with  other  New  York  papers. 

That  done,  he  is  ready  to  use  the  cable  to 
convey  his  conclusions  to  those  most  in¬ 
terested  in  them.  He  is  scant  in  his  praise, 
but  his  criticism  is  generous  as  to  quantity 
and  of  biting  quality.  His  punishments  are 
swift,  severe,  and  as  often  as  not  inflicted 
upon  the  wrong  person.  Judgment  having 
once  been  passed,  there  is  no  appeal. 

EDITING  BY  CABLE 

Four  stenographers  are  kept  busy  han¬ 
dling  the  great  mass  of  corresp)ondence  from 
New  York.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Bennett’s 
private  letters  and  the  committee  reports, 
there  are  the  letters  to  the  editor,  which 
under  an  iron-clad  rule  must  all  be  pub¬ 
lished  or  forwarded  from  New  York  to  him 
for  his  perusal.  This  means  for  him  much 
unnecessary  labor,  and  it  also  means  much 
trouble  for  the  men  in  the  New  York  office. 
Scarcely  a  day  passes  without  a  cabled  rep¬ 
rimand  because  some  letter  was  not  pub¬ 
lished,  or  because  a  news  story  was  not 
built  upon  another. 

In  the  progress  of  his  day’s  work  it  may 
occur  to  Mr.  Bennett  that  he  would  like  to 
talk  over  some  matter  with  one  of  his  New 
York  employees.  A  cablegram  is  Sent  di¬ 
recting  the  man  to  take  the  first  steamship 
leaving  for  Europe.  This  order  is  manda- 
toiy.  To  refuse  to  obey  is  equivalent  to  a 
resignation,  and  no  man  who  voluntarily 
leaves  the  Herald  may  expect  to  return. 


Men  submit  to  such  discipline  without 
knowing  why.  One  man — telegraph  editor 
of  the  Herald — against  his  physician’s  or¬ 
ders  continued  at  his  work,  in  which  he 
knew  Mr.  Bennett  for  the  moment  was  par¬ 
ticularly  interested,  until  his  heart  gave  out 
under  the  strain  and  he  fell  forward  upon 
his  desk,  dead.  Two  other  editorial  work¬ 
ers  stood  up  under  the  lash  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  and  both  fell  dead  in 
harness.  Another  who  had  served  the  Her¬ 
ald  for  thirty  years,  and  in  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  positions,  was  called  to  Paris  three 
years  ago.  His  physicians  told  him  that  to 
obey  the  summons  would  mean  his  death. 
He  went — and  he  died. 

There  is  a  theory  of  pensions  in  the  Her¬ 
ald  oflSce — a  theory  and  little  more.  A  few 
years  ago  Mr.  Bennett  called  to  Paris  one 
of  his  most  trusted  employees,  a  man  who 
had  served  him  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
When  this  man  started  home  he  was  told 
that  his  salary  would  be  continued  as  long 
as  he  lived,  but  that  no  more  work  would 
be  required  of  him.  It  is  customary  for 
those  returning  from  Paris  to  cable  as  soon 
as  they  reach  New  York,  thanking  Mr. 
Bennett  for  the  trip.  This  formality  was 
forgotten  by  the  veteran,  who  as  a  result 
was  ordered  back  to  work,  and  in  a  subor¬ 
dinate  position.  Later  he  was  again  pen¬ 
sioned,  but  this  time  his  income  was  cut  to 
a  pittance. 

That  Mr.  Bennett  derives  pleasure  from 
the  humiliations  his  position  enables  him 
to  force  upon  those  over  whom  he  possesses 
p>ower  is  unquestionably  true;  but  his  hu¬ 
mor  at  times  takes  a  less  cruel  turn.  On 
one  of  his  recent  visits  to  New-  York  his 
suspicions  were  aroused  by  the  extreme 
neatness  of  all  the  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Herald.  As  he  left  the  office  one  mid¬ 
night  he  came  upon  a  reporter,  who  while 
on  an  errand  in  the  compjosing-room  had 
got  a  heavy  smear  of  ink  across  his  face. 
The  fortunate  youth  received  an  immediate 
increase  of  salary  and  was  complimented 
for  being  the  only  one  about  the  establish¬ 
ment  who  appeared  to  be  doing  any  real 
work. 

This  incident  made  a  deep  impression 
up)on  "the  younger  men  in  the  office.  Mr. 
Bennett  had  decided  to  take  some  one  back 
with  him  for  editorial  service  on  the  Paris 
edition  of  the  Herald.  His  selection  rested 
between  two  men,  both  of  whom  were  in¬ 
structed  to  see  him  at  his  New  York  home 
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the  next  evening.  One  of  the  two  attempt¬ 
ed  to  impress  his  employer  with  the  belief 
that  he  had  just  left  a  very  busy  desk.  The 
other,  Robert  J.  Carter,  went  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  extreme  and  dressed  with  much  care 
for  the  call.  There  were  no  preliminaries. 
Mr.  Carter  was  chosen. 

It  was  not  many  months,  however,  before 
Mr.  Carter  was  back  in  the  New  York  office. 
When  asked  w'hy  his  stay  in  Paris  had  been 
so  short,  he  replied  that  he  did  not  know 
unless  it  was  that  he  had  eaten  sixty-seven 
dollars’  worth  of  eggs  one  morning  for 
breakfast. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  shipped  to  him  at  regular 
intervals  from  South  America  eggs  that  are 
laid  by  birds  living  in  the  remote  Andes 
Mountains.  Mr.  Carter  was  invited  to 
breakfast  one  morning  with  Mr.  Bennett, 
who  as  a  mark  of  spiecial  favor  ordered 
served  to  him  two  of  these  eggs.  Not  know¬ 
ing  the  variety  he  was  eating,  the  visitor 
made  so  bold  as  to  ask  for  a  second  helping. 
Later  on  he  learned  that  the  eggs  cost  Mr. 
Bennett  $200  a  dozen.  His  stay  in  Paris 
terminated  soon  after  that  breakfast. 

If,  as  has  been  said,  Bennett  is  bullying 
in  his  tyranny,  it  should  be  added  that  he 
does  not  pick  his  victims.  He  lashes  the 
jxiwerful  as  frequently  as  the  weak.  When 
he  quarreled  with  Nathan  Straus  he  knew 
that  it  meant  that  the  Macy  advertise¬ 
ments  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  Her¬ 
ald,  and  that  there  would  be  grave  danger  of 
losing  the  advertising  of  nearly  all  of  the 
great  department  stores  of  New  York  City. 
This  did  not  make  him  falter,  nor  did  he 
swerve  from  the  path  he  had  selected  when 
he  was  more  seriously  threatened.  He 
fought  the  advertisers  until  they  were  ready 
to  swmg  the  white  flag  and  beg  for  a  truce. 

When  Oscar  Hammerstein  op>ened  the 
Manhattan  Op>era  House  in  opjjosition  to 
the  Metropolitan,  he  formed  the  opinion 
that  the  Herald  was  not  giving  him  a  square 
deal  in  its  news  columns.  He  made  his 
views  plain  in  a  letter  which  was  forwarded 
without  delay  to  Mr.  Bennett.  The  latter 
cabled  his  reply  in  the  form  of  an  editorial 
utterance,  declaring  the  Herald’s  independ¬ 
ence  of  opera  managers,  “whether  their 
names  be  Einstein,  Lammerstein,  Hammer¬ 
stein,  or  Jewstein.” 

When  that  editorial  was  received  there 
was  consternation  in  the  office  of  the  Her¬ 
ald.  It  had  been  publicly  charged  that  Ben¬ 
nett  was  a  Jew-hater,  and  his  employees  be- 
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lieved  that  “Jewstein”  would  be  just  enough 
to  start  a  holy  war  upon  the  paper.  Com¬ 
mittees  held  joint  sessions  and  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  make  the  hateful  word  read  “Jaw- 
stein.”  That  was  done,  and  then  a  long 
apology  was  forwarded  to  Paris  with  the 
explanation  that  the  change  was  the  result 
of  a  typographical  error.  Mr.  Hammer¬ 
stein  understood,  and  laughed. 

In  his  long  career  Mr.  Bennett  has  had 
many  bitter  conflicts.  Perhaps  the  most 
spectacular  was  his  war  with  Jay  Gould, 
which  lasted  for  more  than  thirty  years  and 
ended  only  with  the  death  of  the  financier. 
How  it  began  no  one  but  Mr.  Bennett  now 
knows.  Gk)uld  once  said  that  the  first  time 
he  met  Bennett  the  latter  inflicted  up>on 
him  a  humiliation  which  no  decent  man 
could  have  failed  to  resent. 

BENNETT  AND  GOULD 

When  Gould  formulated  his  plans  to 
have  the  American  Telegraph  Company  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  what  is  now  the  Western  Union, 
he  found  Bennett  a  director  and  demanding 
favors  and  concessions  for  the  Herald  as 
against  its  competitors.  Gould  at  once 
placed  the  Herald  on  an  equality  with  the 
other  New  York  daily  newspapers  and 
forced  Bennett  out  of  the  directorate. 

Gould,  “Jim”  Fisk,  and  Daniel  Drew 
about  that  time  engineered  the  infamous 
gold  comer  that  resulted  in  the  Black  Fri¬ 
day  of  1869,  when  half  of  Wall  Street  was 
plunged  into  bankruptcy.  Gould  just  fail¬ 
ed  of  complete  success,  his  plans  having 
been  upset  by  Bennett,  who  aroused  Presi¬ 
dent  Grant  to  the  enormity  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy.  The  sale  of  gold  in  the  open  mar¬ 
ket  by  agents  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
saved  the  situation. 

During  the  next  two  decades  Gould  and 
Bennett  fought  and  lashed  each  other  at 
every  opportunity.  Many  of  Gould’s  finan¬ 
cial  plans  were  frustrated  by  the  Herald. 
Perhaps  the  most  severe  blow  sustained  by 
him  was  inflicted  when  Bennett  cast  the 
light  of  publicity  upon  the  well-matured 
scheme  to  wreck  the  Kansas  &  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road.  That  came  soon  after  Bennett,  join¬ 
ing  forces  with  the  late  John  W.  Mackay, 
laid  the  Commercial  Cable  Company’s  lines 
under  the  Atlantic,  and  established  the  Pos¬ 
tal  Telegraph  Company  as  an  active  com¬ 
petitor  of  the  Western  Union.  Gould, 
stung  to  frantic  rage,  addressed  to  James 
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Gordon  Bennett  an  open  letter  which, 
though  devoted  to  a  vicious  attack  upon 
the  private  character  of  the  owner  of  the 
HerM,  appeared  unexpurgated  in  that  pa¬ 
per.  Much  of  the  Gould  letter  would  be 
unprintable  at  this  time,  but  a  fair  sample 
is  contained  in  the  following  paragraph; 

Let  me  see:  I  have  known  you  for  about  thirty 
years,  and  during  all  that  time  your  life  has  been 
one  of  shame.  Your  private  life  has  been  but  a 
succession  of  debauches  and  scandals,  so  that  your 
name  is  on  every  tongue  as  Bennett  the  libertine. 
And  however  gentlemen  might  meet  you  at  their 
clubs  or  hotels,  not  a  gentleman  in  New  York,  as 
you  well  know,  would  allow  you  to  cross  the  thresh- 
(dd  of  his  residence  where  virtue  and  family  honor 
are  held  sacred. 

This  paragraph 
was  followed  by 
enumerated  inci¬ 
dents  of  Bennett’s 


misdeeds,  which  at  that  time  were  still 
somewhat  fresh  and  fragrant  in  the  public 
mind.  The  Herald  contented  itself  with 
this  terse  editorial  retort; 

“Gould  the  corsair  has  been  hit  hard  by 
the  Herald,  which  has  told  the  truth  about 
the  methods  he  has  pursued  to  gather  a  for¬ 
tune  from  wrecked  railroads  and  bankrupt¬ 
cies  of  scores  of  honest  men.” 

The  only  other  reference  to  the  Gould  at¬ 
tack  was  made  in  the  single  editorial  sen¬ 
tence;  “The  proprietor  of  the  Herald  lost 
his  reputation  long  before  Mr.  Gould  was 
ever  heard  of.” 

In  most  of  his  journalistic  battles  Mr. 
Bennett  has  been  permitted  to  be  the  ag¬ 
gressor.  He  met  one  who  reversed  the  or¬ 
der  and  himself  took  the  aggressive  when 
he  clashed  with  William  Randolph  Hearst. 
Trouble  began  when  the  late  Thomas  T. 
Williams,  a  Hearst  lieutenant,  called  upon 
Mr.  Bennett  in  Paris  and  proposed  certain 
lines  of  alliance.  Mr.  Williams  found  Mr. 
Bennett  in  an  ugly  mood,  and  received 
scant  courtesy.  A  message  as  insulting  as 
it  could  be  made,  declining  the  alliance,  was 
sent  to  Mr.  Hearst.  After  that  message 
had  been  delivered,  warfare  upon  the  Her- 
ald’s  Personal  Column  as  a 
criminal  agency  was  opened  »*• 
by  the  Hearst  newspapers. 
The  United  States  district 
attorney  began  a  prosecution 
which  end(^  with  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett’s  being  brought  into 
court,  where  he  paid  a  fine 
which,  with  costs,  amounted 
to  more  than  $40,000. 


BENNETTS  PISTOL  WAS 
RAISED  UNTIL  IT  POINTED 
DIRECTLY  AT  HIS  OPPO¬ 
NENT’S  BREAST. 
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In  connection  with  this  case  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Bennett, 
while  taking  the  attitude  that  the 
Herald  is  not  responsible  for  those  Ij 

who  advertise  in  it,  frequently  in-  4 

structed  that  the  Personal  Column 
be  kept  clean. 

Mr.  Bennett,  too,  has  had  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  It  was 
during  the  time  of  a  recent  visit  to 
New  York  that  election  advertis- 
ing — about  the  most  profitable  ad- 
vertising  any  newspaper  enjoys — 
was  sent  to  the  Herald.  It  was 
worth  to  the  p>ap>er  $42,000.  Print-  a  jO  | 

ing  it  meant  that  the  name  /  ^  I 

“William  Randolph  Hearst”  would  1 

app>ear  once,  but  only  once,  in  the  ^ 

Herald.  Mr.  Bennett  bru^ed  it  V- 

aside  with  the  remark:  ^ 

“The  pap>er  is  mine.  I  would 
not  admit  that  man’s  name  to  its  . 
columns  for  $42,000,  for  $420,000,  ^ 

nor  for  the  full  value  of  the  Hearst 
estate.  If  Hearst  dies,  goes  to  jail, 
or  is  elected  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  want  no  mention  of  him 
made  in  the  Herald.” 

It  would  be  an  act  of  unfairness 
to  picture  Bennett  the  unscrupu¬ 
lous  and  tyrannical  journalist,  with¬ 
out  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  greatest  news- 
pap)er  achievements  have  been  his. 

He  has  a  wonderful  mind,  and  is  never  The 
happier  than  when  planning  a  big  stroke  of  was  01 
enterprise.  Success  came  to  him  as  soon  as  Mr.  B 
.  the  Herald  passed  under  his  control.  In  fact,  nette  a 
it  was  in  1872,  when  Stanley  reported  that  for  a  1 
he  had  foimd  Dr.  Livingstone,  that  the  Her-  Unite< 
old  had  its  greatest  p>opular  triumph.  reques 

Stanley,  however,  really  did  better  work  cing  ( 
for  the  pap>er  in  1868,  when  he  accompanied  mand, 
General  Napier  at  the  head  of  a  British  ice-pa 
military'  column  into  Abyssinia.  All  Eng-  ed  Ju: 
land  awaited  with  impatience  the  result  of  three 
that  important  expe^tion.  Stanley  beat  wheln 
the  pick  of  the  English  correspondents,  and  lost, 
the  London  newspapers  were  compelled  to  ceedec 
have  the  Herald's  news  dispatches  cabled  River, 
back  to  them  from  New  York.  tion. 

When  Stanley  returned  to  New  York  comm 
after  his  meeting  with  Livingstone,  his  em-  gineer 
ployer  briefly  congratulated  him,  and  as-  lives, 
signed  him  to  cover  routine  news  in  the  Wh 
Jefferson  Market  Police  Court.  Mr.  Stan-  land, 
ley  never  forgave  the  humiliation.  throu) 
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starving.  He  headed  the  subscription  with 
a  gift  of  $100,000  and  succeeded  in  raising 
$300,000  more.  The  entire  sum  was  sptent 
in  a  way  to  do  the  most  good  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  thousands  of  lives  were  saved. 

About  the  same  time  the  poor  of  New 
York  were  in  great  distress.  Money  was 
scarce,  times  were  hard,  and  an  exception¬ 
ally  cold  winter  added  to  the  suffering.  Ail 
over  the  city  kitchens  were  opened  by  Mr. 
Bennett,  and  from  these  the  needy  obtained 
food.  It  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  man 
that  he  employed  one  of  the  Delmonicos  to 
manage  the  charity  kitchens,  and  instruct¬ 
ed  that  the  food  served  should  be  of  Del- 
monico  quality. 

Wireless  telegraphy  received  its  first  trial 
in  America  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Bennett’s 
enterprise,  and  it  was  put  to  its  first  real 
practical  test  when  Signor  Marconi  came 
in  person  in  1899  to  repKjrt  for  the  New 
York  Herald  the  contests  for  the  America’s 
cup  by  the  yachts  Shamrock  and  Columbia. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Bennett  was  enthusiastic 
over  wireless,  but  when  he  discovered  that 
the  oceans  would  be  sp>anned  by  means  of 
the  ether  waves,  the  thought  that  his  cable 
enterprise  might  be  disturbed  changed  his 
attitude.  Since  then  wireless  and  Signor 
Marconi  have  been  frowned  upon. 

Although  he  deplored  the  war,  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett  long  foresaw  the  struggle  between  Spain 
and  the  United  States,  and  to  the  early 
preparations  made  by  him  were  due  the  in¬ 
disputable  successes  of  the  Herald  in  report¬ 
ing  the  events  of  that  short  conflict. 

Mr.  Bennett  for  many  years  has  been 
convinced  that  war  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  will  come  when  Japan  is 
ready  to  strike  the  blow.  I  do  not  know 
what  his  opinion  is  based  upon,  but  I  do 
know  that  he  is  possessed  of  more  of  the 
secrets  of  nations  than  are  in  the  p>ossession 
of  most  diplomats.  He  still  regards  such  a 
war  as  inevitable.  It  was  his  belief  that 
Japan  was  likely  to  strike  while  the  United 
States  was  engaged  with  Spain,  and  all  cor¬ 
respondents  at  the  front  carried  code-books 
by  means  of  which  it  would  have  been  pos¬ 
sible,  regardless  of  censorship,  for  them  to 
send  information  concerning  any  conflict 
between  American  and  Japanese  forces. 

Five  years  ago  Mr.  Bennett  had  infor¬ 
mation  that  f)ermitted  him  to  anticipate  the 
revolution  that  recently  drove  the  Manchu 
rulers  from  China.  Corresp>ondents  were 
hurried  to  Hongkong,  Pel^,  and  other 


cities  in  China,  and  the  Herald  has  had 
more  complete  reports  from  that  coimtry 
than  has  any  other  paper  or  news-agenc>'. 
To-day  China  and  Japan  hold  a  score  of 
Herald  correspondents.  I  do  not  know  why. 

In  spite  of  his  vagaries  Mr.  Bennett  has 
a  sound  theory  of  popular  journalism.  In 
a  recent  letter  he  said: — 

“Yoimg  people  take  little  interest  in  the 
serious  problems  of  the  day.  They  leave 
such  matters  for  attention  when  they  are 
too  old  for  anything  else.  They  wish  to 
read  about  people,  alMut  sport,  about  events 
of  the  day.  They  are  keenly  interested  in 
the  details  and  score  of  a  p>olo-match  or 
baseball  game;  the  reports  of  a  gymkhana; 
of  a  ball  or  reception;  of  a  humorous,  or 
pathetic,  or  strange  lawsuit  or  criminal 
case;  in  the  movements,  plans,  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  people.  In  other  words,  they  are 
alive  and  take  an  interest  in  living  matters. 

'^The  Herald  is  not  published  for  statisti¬ 
cians,  club-room  philosophers,  and  scientific 
theorizers.  A  paper  that  appeals  to  such  a 
class  is  doomed.  Its  readers  die  off  steadily 
and  as  they  do  its  circulation  dwindles.  For 
this  reason  the  Herald  aims  at  securing  the 
support  of  the  rising  generation.  Experi¬ 
ment  has  shown  that  the  vast  majority  of 
people  remain  faithful  to  the  newspaper 
they  liked  early  in  life.  By  keeping  the 
Herald  a  p>aper  for  the  rising  generation 
fresh  blood  be  infused  into  its  circula¬ 
tion.” 

BENNETT,  PATRON  OF  SPORTS 

As  a  patron  of  legitimate  sports  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett  has  never  been  questioned.  Trophies 
of  his  giving  are  being  contested  for  in  al¬ 
most  every  coimtry  of  the  civilized  world. 
He  is  the  father  of  polo  in  America.  The 
International  Balloon  race  is  for  the  Gor¬ 
don  Bennett  cup.  The  race  for  motor-boats 
from  New  York  to  Bermuda  is  for  the  Ben¬ 
nett  cup.  There  are  several  Bennett  auto¬ 
mobile  trophies  and  at  least  three  Bennett 
aviation  trophies  in  existence. 

In  his  younger  days  Mr.  Bennett  took  an 
active  interest  in  athletics  and  sjwrts  of  all 
kinds.  So  long  ago  as  1858  he  sailed  his  own 
sloop  yacht,  the  Rebecca,  against  three  of 
her  class  around  Long  Island.  The  Rebecca 
was  nearly  wrecked,  but  won  the  race  as  a 
result  of  her  owner’s  taking  her  through 
Plum  Gut,  where  none  of  the  others  dared 
follow.  The  race  was  protested  and  the 
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Rebecca  disqualified,  the  hazard  of  Plum  Gut 
being  regarded  as  too  great  to  be  sports¬ 
manlike. 

In  1866  Mr.  Bennett  sailed  his  yacht  the 
Henrietta  against  the  Vesta  and  the  Fleet- 
wing  straight  across  the  Atlantic  from  Sandy 
Hook  to  Cowes,  for  a  purse  of  $90,000. 
This  was  done  in  midwinter,  and  the  race  to 
this  day  is  regarded  as  the  most  sensational 
the  world  has  known.  The  Henrietta  won, 
her  time  being  13  days  21  hours  and  55 
minutes,  defeating  by  8  hours  and  45  min¬ 
utes  the  Fleetwing,  which  finished  40  min¬ 
utes  ahead  of  the  Vesta. 

John  Whipple  in  the  early  seventies  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  pedestrians  in 
the  East.  Mr.  Bennett  believed  he  could 
defeat  him,  and  made  a  match  for  $6,000. 
The  men  started  from  the  comer  of  Fifth 


Mr.  Bennett  has  best  displayed  his  talent  for 
mischief.  For  several  years  he  was  much 
interested  in  coaching  and  frequently  drove 
professionally,  accepting  the  patronage  of 
those  who  cared  for  the  sport.  One  spring 
he  established  a  regular  coaching  schedule 
between  Nice  and  Monte  Carlo,  but  for  one 
reason  or  another  there  were  no  patrons. 
Purchasing  an  American  burro  from  a  Wild 
West  Show,  he  had  the  animal  hoisted  upK)n 
the  coach  and  so  placed  that  his  head  stuck 
over  the  end  of  one  of  the  seats.  Around 
the  unfortunate’s  neck  was  hung  a  huge  plac¬ 
ard  on  which  was  printed  in  large  letters 
this  legend: 

“This  donkey  is  the  most  sensible  American 
in  France.” 

Mr.  Bennett  continued  his  interest  in 


Avenue  and  Thirty-eighth  Street,  the  finish 
being  at  the  gate  of  Jerome  Park.  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett  won  without  much  effort,  and  he  and 
his  friends  gathered  in  nearly  $50,000  in 
wagers  in  addition  to  the  purse. 

Stories  of  “young  Jim”  Bennett  are  still 
retailed  in  Broadway  and  they  have  mul¬ 
tiplied  and  magnified  in  their  telling.  Some 
of  them,  however,  are  well  authenticated. 
There  are  still  living  in  New  York  men  who 
were  with  him  at  a  dinner  party  given  on 
board  his  yacht  Natnouna  when  on  one  of 
his  infrequent  visits  to  America  it  was  an¬ 
chored  in  the  East  River.  Wine  was  served 
so  liberally  that  several  of  the  guests  were 
soon  asleep.  Bennett  had  the  unconscious 


coaching  until  1894,  when  an  accident  right 
at  the  gate  of  his  home.  No.  104  Champs- 
Elys6es,  nearly  cost  him  his  life. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Bennett  and  his  secre¬ 
tary,  on  starting  from  Paris  to  Nice,  found 
only  one  compartment  in  their  train  not 
fully  occupied.  In  that  compartment  the 
parcels  racks  were  already  crammed  with 
the  luggage  of  a  passenger  who  had  been 
beforehand  with  them.  The  passenger, 
however,  was  away  at  the  moment,  and  Mr. 
Bennett,  taking  advantage  of  the  situation, 
threw  all  of  the  luggage  from  the  two  racks, 
placed  his  own  in  one  of  them,  and  climbed 
into  the  other,  stretching  his  long  body 
at  full  length.  He  then  calmly  lighted  a 


ones  placed  in  his  launch,  announcing  that  cigarette  and  smoked  while  his  secretary 
he  would  see  them  safely  to  their  homes. 

Instead  of  doing  that,  he  had  the  young 
men  landed  near  the  foot  of  Twenty-sixth 
Street,  close  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  when 
they  struggled  back  to  their  senses  the  next 
morning  they  found  themselves  stretched 
out  upwn  slabs  in  the  morgue. 

Becoming  boisterous  one  night  while  in 
the  company  of  a  party  of  convivial  friends 
in  the  Bartholdi  Hotel,  Bennett  resisted 
the  attempts  of  those  who  would  quiet 
him  and  as  a  result  was  well  thrashed  by 
“Billy”Edwards,  then  the  light-weight 
champion  pugilist  of  the  world.  The  / 
next  morning,  expressing  himself  well 
satisfied  that  his  chastisement  had 
not  been  received  at  the  hands  of  an  • 
amateur,  Bennett  sent  a  check  for 
$100  to  Edwards  and  a  note  thanking 
him  for  the  care  he  had  taken  of  him. 

It  has  been  in  Europ)e,  however,  that 


DESPITE  OFFICE 
EARTHQUAKES, 
MEN  HAVE  SPENT 
THEIR  ENTIRE 
WORKING  LIVES 
ON  THE  HERALD. 
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stood  at  attention  at  the  door.  Presently 
the  missing  passenger,  an  English  gentleman, 
walked  up,  looked  into  the  compartment, 
and  ejaculated:  “What  in  thunder  do  you 
mean,  sir?  What  is  this  outrage?” 

Mr.  Bennett  smoked  on  without  paying 
the  slightest  attention  to  him. 

“Hu^!  Take  care,”  said  the  secretary. 
“Don’t  excite  him.  He’s  dangerous.  He’s 
a  lunatic,  sir,  and  while  he  is  quiet  at  this 
moment  I  trust  you  will  talk  low  and  do 
nothing  to  annoy  him.  Though  he  now 
seems  quite  harmless,  if  provoked  to  a 
paroxysm  I  fear  I  might  not  be  able  to  re¬ 
strain  him,  sir.” 

At  this  moment  the  lunatic  grinned  hor¬ 
ribly  and  began  gibbering,  apparently  ma¬ 
king  ready  to  spring  from  the  parcels  rack. 
The  Englishman  withdrew  precipitately  and 
a  few  moments  later  sent  a  guard  for  his 
luggage,  leaving  Mr.  Beimett  and  his  secre¬ 
tary  in  full  possession  of  the  compartment. 

While  James  Gordon  Beimett  is  a  hard¬ 
working  man  a  large  part  of  the  time,  he 
lives  like  a  king  when  not  at  work.  In  New 
York  he  keeps  his  home — a  magnificent  es¬ 
tablishment — open  for  him  all  the  time. 
His  servants  are  there,  and  it  is  the  domestic 
theory  that  the  master  may  be  in  at  any 
moment.  If  he  came  to  New  York  unan¬ 
nounced  and  went  to  his  home  at  seven 
o’clock  to-night,  he  would  find  his  dinner 
ready  to  be  served. 

In  Paris  he  maintains  two  complete  es¬ 
tablishments  in  the  Champs-Elysees,  (me  at 
No.  104  and  the 
other  at  No.  120. 

But  his  true  Paris 
home  is  at  No.  37 
Avenue  d’l^na, 
where  he  lives  in 
princely  manner. 

At  Beaulieu — be¬ 
tween  Nice  and 
Monte  Carlo — he 
has  one  of  the 
finest  ch&teaux 
known  to  the 
Riviera.  Though 
he  spends  little  time  there,  his  establish¬ 
ment,  like  his  home  in  New  York,  b 
maintained  just  as  if  he  were  present. 

The  real  show  place  r'  all  the  Bennett  es- 
tablbhments  is  at  Vers  's.  There  he  oc¬ 
cupies  the  chateau  built  >>  Loub  XIV.  for 
hb  second  wife,  Madame  de  Maintenon. 


It  was  there  that  the  royal  zoological  gar¬ 
dens  were  maintained,  and  it  was  there  that 
Marie  Antoinette  had  her  famous  dairy. 
The  groimcb,  whicdi  nm  up  to  the  Petit 
Trianon,  are  1,800  acres  in  extent.  There 
Mr.  Bennett  entertained  every  year  the 
late  King  Leopold  of  Belgium,  and  King 
Carlos  of  Portugal  whose  assassination  a 
few  years  ago  shocked  the  world.  At  Ver¬ 
sailles,  t(x>,  he  has  entertained  many  of 
Russb’s  grand  dukes  and  many  of  the  no¬ 
bility  from  every  country  in  Europe.  It  is 
a  fact  that  scores  of  broken-down  noblemen 
have  no  other  incomes  than  the  jmnsions 
paid  to  them  by  the  remarkable  owner  of 
the  New  York  Herald.  He  has  been  on 
terms  of  real  intimacy  with  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey — now  deposed — and  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt,  both  of  whom  I  have  known  to  ac¬ 
cept  from  him  presents  of  large  value. 

It  b  quite  probable  that  Mr.  Bennett  has 
done  more  traveling  than  any  other  man  in 
the  world.  Hb  present  yacht,  the  Lysis- 
trata,  b  one  of  the  very  largest  private  craft 
afloat,  and  it  b,  t(x>,  one  of  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent.  In  it  he  cruises  every  ocean,  and 
has  vbited  every  land — always  with  hb  pri¬ 
vate  physician  on  board,  and  two  cows.  For 
he  b  careful  of  his  health,  and  must  have 
fresh,  pure  milk. 

Every  winter  he  goes  to  the  Far  East, 
generally  taking  with  him  a  comi>any  of  in¬ 
timate  frien(b,  whom  he  entertains  lavishly 
and  regardless  of  expense.  It  was  while  on 
such  a  cruise  that  Mr.  Bennett  recently 
fell  so  dangerous- 
ly  ill  that  for 
weeks  hb  life  was 
despaired  of. 
During  hb  illness, 
hb  New  York  em¬ 
ployees  did  not 
dare  make  direct 
inquiry  as  to  hb 
health.  Their 
sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  were  quite 
as  roimdabout  as 
those  of  any  other 
paper,  despite  their  infinitely  greater  interest 
in  the  outcome. 

Fortunately  Mr.  Bennett’s  recovery  seems 
now  assured,  and  those  who  are  most  frank 
to  recognize  the  p>aradoxes  in  hb  character 
are  glad  to  know  that  thb  remarkable  per¬ 
sonality  has  not  vanbhed. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  LITTLE  CAPITALISTS 

EVEN  men  —  among  them  a  man  nature,  but  the  shocking  economic 
chemist,  a  dramatist,  a  professor,  waste  of  saved  capital,  and  bhe  singular 
an  inventor,  and  a  promoter —  indifference  of  finance  to  some  perfectly  ob- 
were  recently  tried  in  the  Federal  vious  facts. 

Court  at  New  York  on  the  charge  of  having  “These  men  made  millions  out  of  the  poor 
defrauded  thousands  of  small  investors  by  investors  of  this  coimtry,”  said  Judge  An- 
selling  them  worthless  stock  through  the  derson,  referring  to  the  Sterling  Debenture 
agency  of  the  notorious  Sterling  Debenture  Corporation  people. 

Corporation.  The  jury  foimd  them  guilty,  Did  they? 

and  the  judge,  sentencing  them  severally  to  The  statement  is  unintentionally  mis- 
do  hard  labor  at  Atlanta  Prison,  said:  leading.  They  got  millions  from  investors, 

“These  men  made  millions  out  of  the  poor  indeed,  but  they  did  not  make  millions  for 
investors  of  this  country.  What  is  the  themselves.  They  will  come  out  of  Atlanta 
woman  to  do  who  has  invested  all  her  sav-  Prison  poor,  as  scores  have  done  before 
ings  in  these  men’s  schemes?  What  re-  them.  A  career  in  utterly  dishonest  promo- 
course  has  she?  This  was  a  very  flagrant  tion  is  almost  certain  to  end  in  poverty, 
fraud,  and  punishment  should  be  meted 

accordingly.”  WHERE  DOES  THE  MONEY  GO? 

Only  the  names  of  the  men  and  the  leg¬ 
ends  they  had  engraved  upon  their  mer-  That  leads  us  directly  to  the  question: 
chandise  distinguish  this  case  from  many  What  becomes  of  the  millions  the  small  in- 
others.  Julian  Hawthorne,  son  of  the  well-  vestors  lose?  That  is  the  economic  pwint 
known  author,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and  we  intended  to  arrive  at. 
himself  a  writer  of  some  distinction,  was  The  money  goes  to  pay  advertising  bills, 
recently  convicted  of  a  similar  offense  and  to  hire  the  exp)ensive  men  who  write  the 
made  to  pay  the  like  penalty.  He  had  em-  alluring  prospectuses,  to  maintain  the  luxu- 
ployed  his  p>en  to  write  the  stuff  that  sold  rious  offices  which  produce  upon  the  casual 
the  shares  the  small  investors  lost  their  mind  an  impression  of  solvent  prosperity, 
savings  in.  to  pay  clerks  and  stenographers  and  sales- 

Our  subject  is  not  the  swindling  of  invest-  men,  printers  and  blackmailers.  All  of  it, 
ors  by  means  of  art-engraving.  If  there  is  in  the  economic  sense,  is  lost.  The  promo- 
anything  new  to  be  said  on  that,  we  can  not  ters  themselves,  while  it  lasts,  or  until  the 
imagine  what  it  is.  What  we  propose  to  Post-Office  Department  issues  a  “fraud 
consider  is  neither  the  dishonesty  of  pro-  order”  against  their  “business,”  are  wont 
moters  nor  the  credulity  of  victimized  hu-  to  live  fashionably  and  to  be  very  free  with 
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money  (other  people’s)  in  the  way  of  sala¬ 
ries  to  their  employees  and  associates,  ail  of 
whom,  you  understand,  are  non-productive 
units  of  society,  preying  upon  those  who 
save,  and  living  up  money  which  might 
otherwise  be  mobilized  in  the  form  of  pro¬ 
ductive  capital. 

The  Post-Office  Department  is  increas¬ 
ingly  vigilant,  and  yet  the  industry  con¬ 
tinues  to  flourish.  Himdreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  are  annually  enticed  away  from 
those  who  save  money  in  small  amounts,  and 
utterly  wasted.  It  is  money  that  ought  to 
be  drawn  into  society’s  reservoirs  of  pro¬ 
ductive  capital  and  loaned  at  interest  to 
borrowers  who  can  give  proper  security 
for  the  use  of  it.  There  have  been  single 
years  when  the  money  lost  by  the  credulous 
public  and  dissip>ated  by  dishonest  promo¬ 
ters  would  have  built  die  Panama  Canal. 
Think  of  it!  There  is  hardly  ever  a  year 
in  which  it  would  not  have  built  ten  thou¬ 
sand  miles  of  railways,  or  irrigated  a  million 
acres  of  semi-arid  land  in  the  West. 

This  is  not  an  indictment  of  the  financial 
sense  of  the  people.  It  is  a  reflection  upon 
the  intelligence  of  finance,  which  has  failed 
to  provide  good  securides  in  denominations 
small  enough  to  come  within  the  reach  of 
all  who  save.  And  the  waste  will  continue 
until  it  is  possible  in  this  country  for  any¬ 
body  with  $io  to  invest  to  put  it  into  safe 
securides — municipal,  corporation,  or  Gov¬ 
ernment  seciHides.  The  swindlers,  selling 
their  worthless  shares  at  “popular  prices,” 
reach  the  people  who  save  in  snaall  amounts 
where  the  vendors  of  good  securities  never 
try. 

FOR  A  WIDER  BASE 

Wall  Street  marvels  at  the  success  of  a 
man  like  Ford  or  Woolworth.  Ford  made 
an  automobile  so  cheap  that  anybody  in 
average  circumstances  could  buy  one;  and 
Woolworth  made  his  base  even  vrider  and 
offered  attractive  goods  at  prices  so  low 
that  the  poorest  could  not  resist  them.  It 
marvels  also  at  the  success  of  the  vendors 
of  worthless  securities.  But  it  makes  no 
application  of  an  obvious  principle  to  its 
own  affairs.  It  continues  to  complain  of 
the  lack  of  capital  in  the  land  and  deplore 
the  fact  that  our  people  are  the  worst  sa¬ 
vers  in  the  world. 

The  wonder  is  that  they  save  at  all,  seeing 
how  difficult  it  is  for  the  mass  of  them  to 
find  anything  in  which  safely  and  profitably 


to  invest  their  money.  Corp>orations  com¬ 
plain  that  the  rate  of  interest  is  rising  and 
that  capital  is  scarce,  and  go  on  issuing  their 
bonds  in  $i,ooo  and  $500  denominations  at 
5  and  6  p)er  cent.,  while  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  have  to  take  their  $5  and  $10 
and  $50  savings  to  savings-banks  and  de¬ 
posit  them  at  3^^  and  4  per  cent.,  because 
there  is  nowhere  else  to  put  them. 

The  savings-banks,  having  collected  the 
money,  put  it  into  bonds;  but  the  corpxira- 
tions,  if  they  tried,  could  get  the  money 
direct,  inst^  of  through  the  savings- 
banks.  They  could  p>ay  the  pieople  more 
than  savings-bank  interest  and  yet  effect  a 
great  economy  in  the  cost  of  borrowing. 

“BABY  BONDS” 

A  few  of  them  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
make  bonds  in  one-hundred-dollar  denomi¬ 
nations.  These  are  called  “baby  bonds,” 
and  the  available  ones  are: 

Imperial  Chinese  Government  5  per  cent, 
bonds. 

New  York  City  4H  P^r  cent,  bonds. 

Central  Vermont  R^way  4  per  cent,  first 
mortgage  bonds. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  Den¬ 
ver  extension  4  per  cent,  sinking  fund  bonds. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  4)^  per  cent, 
convertible  bonds. 

Colorado  &  Southern  4^  per  cent,  refunding 
and  extension  mortgage  bonds. 

Keokuk  &  Des  Moines  (Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific  system)  5  per  cent,  first  mortgage 
bonds. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  4  per  cent,  first  and 
refunding  mortgage  bonds. 

Morris  &  Essex  (Ddaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  system)  7  per  cent,  first  mortgage 
bonds. 

New  York  &  Greenwood  Lake  (Erie  system) 

5  per  cent,  prior  lien  bonds. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  6  per  cent, 
convertible  debenture  certificates. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  per 
cent,  convertible  debenture  bonds. 

Norfolk  &  Western  4  per  cent,  first  consolidated 
mortgage  bonds. 

Southern  Pacific — San  Francisco  Terminal 
4  per  cent,  bonds. 

Virginian  Railway  s  per  cent,  first  mortgage 
bonds. 

American  Ice  Securities  6  per  cent,  debenture 
bonds. 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  4)^  per  cent, 
convertible  bonds. 

Bethlehem  Steel  5  per  cent,  first  lien  and  re¬ 
funding  bonds. 

Central  Leather  5  per  cent,  first  mortgage 
bonds. 

Commonwealth  Power  &  Electric  6  per  cent, 
first  mortgage  bonds. 

General  Electric  pcf  cent,  debenture  bonds. 
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Liggett  ti  Myers  Tobacco  7  per  cent,  debenture 
bonds. 

Liggett  ti  Myers  Tobacco  5  per  cent,  debenture 
bonds. 

New  York  Air  Brake  6  per  cent,  first  mortgage 
convertible  bonds. 

P.  Lorillard  7  per  cent,  debenture  bonds. 

P.  Lorillard  5  per  cent,  debenture  bonds. 

Only  a  few  of  these  are  such  as  you  would 
want  to  advise  a  woman  to  put  her  money  in, 
and  those  are  hard  to  buy.  Generally  the 
broker  or  dealer  charges  i  per  cent,  more 
for  them  than  the  current  market  quotation 
on  the  same  bond  in  $500  and  $i,o(X)  pieces, 
and  he  is  not  anxious  to  bother  with  them 
at  all.  The  City  of  New  York  has  pro¬ 
vided  for  bonds  in  $10  pieces,  and  that  is  a 
big  step  in  the  right  direction;  but  they  are 
very  hard  to  buy.  Dealers  think  it  too 
much  trouble.  It  is  as  much  trouble,  they 
say,  to  sell  a  $10  bond  as  one  for  Si,ooo;  and 
it  is  true.  But  hundreds  could  buy  the 
$10  bond  to  one  who  could  buy  the  other, 
and  thousands  would  buy  the  $10  bond  who 
now  know  not  what  to  do  with  their  savings 
— a  very  large  proportion  of  which  is  an¬ 
nually  wasted. 

“LITTLE  ACORNS” 

American  finance  has  been  strangely  re¬ 
miss  in  this  respect,  and  blind  to  its  own 
interest.  For  one  thing,  it  has  been  too 
easy  to  make  money  merchandising  invest¬ 
ments  in  the  old  way.  Nobody  has  felt 
obliged  to  cater  to  the  very  small  investor, 
either  as  a  matter  of  business  or  in  a  spirit  of 
service.  Proper  investment  has  been  for 
the  rich;  savings-banks  were  for  the  poor. 
But  purely  as  a  matter  of  business  it  would 
pay  to  reach  the  little  capitalists,  who,  be¬ 
ginning  with  a  $10  bond,  are  sure  to  increase 
their  investments  in  proportion  as  the 
first  ventures  turn  out  well.  It  would  pay 
in  a  much  larger  way.  Capital  in  small 
amounts  that  is  now  scattered  or  wasted, 
as  it  was  before  there  were  banks  and  in¬ 
vestments,  would  be  mobilized  and  become 
powerful  to  perform  works  of  construction 
and  to  finance  wealth-producing  enter¬ 
prise. 

What  Wall  Street  needs  to  do  is  to  widen 
the  base  of  its  appeal  to  investors. 

There  now  is  present  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  bring  within  everybody’s  reach  a 
kind  of  investment  that  will  yield  a 
fair  rate  of  interest  and  be  absolutely 
trusted. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY 

Congress,  on  the  urgent  request  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson,  has  undertaken  to  create  by 
legislation  the  means  of  providing  in  this 
country  cheap  and  available  rural  credit. 
That  matter  was  purpxjsely  left  out  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  to  be  dealt  with  sepa¬ 
rately  at  a  later  time. 

Free  of  details,  the  scheme  will  be  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  number  of  Land  Banks,  somewhat  on 
the  pattern  of  the  Land  Mortgage  Banks  of 
Europ)e,  to  lend  money  for  long  periods  on 
farm  mortgages.  The  borrower  who  now 
p>ays  a  variable  and  generally  a  very  high 
rate  of  interest  on  three  and  five  year 
mortgage  loans,  that  are  always  coming  due 
at  an  awkward  time,  will  get  money  at  much 
lower  rates  of  interest  and  pay  off  the  prin¬ 
cipal  in  small  regular  instalments  running 
over  a  pieriod  of  many  years. 

Much  good  is  exp>ected  to  come  of  it.  The 
need  of  some  such  system  to  make  rural 
credit  cheap)er  and  more  available  has  be¬ 
come  very  clear.  But  the  question,  as  al¬ 
ways,  is  one  of  capital.  It  is  easy  to  pro¬ 
vide  by  legislation  for  Land  Banks;  it  may 
be  very  difficult  to  procure  the  capital. 

One  plan  is  to  authorize  the  Government 
to  lend  the  funds  of  the  Postal  Savings 
Banks  to  the  new'  Land  Banks.  Althoiigh 
that  would  be  ideal  employment  for  the 
savings  gathered  by  the  Government  from 
the  p)eople  through  the  Post-Office  Depart¬ 
ment,  it  would  neither  create  the  wider 
financial  sense  we  lack  in  this  country  nor 
bring  into  being  a  body  of  new  investors. 
People  would  go  on  saving  money  as  before, 
and  deposit  it  in  the  Postal  Banks  at  alow 
rate  of  interest.  Besides,  the  Land  Banks 
will  need  more  capital  than  may  be  provided 
in  .that  way. 

Here,  then,  is  the  opportunity. 

A  SAFE  INVESTMENT  FOR  SMALL  SUMS 

If  the  Land  Banks,  on  the  security  of  the 
farm  mortgages  pledged  with  them  by  rural 
borrowers,  will  issue  mortgage  securities  in 
popular  denominations — that  is,  in  units  of 
ten  dollars  and  multiples  thereof — all  those 
who  save  in  small  amoxmts  will  have  some¬ 
thing  safe  in  which  to  invest  their  money. 
After  a  little  time  those  mortgage  secxmties, 
issued  by  the  Land  Banks,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  United  States  Government, 
would  come  to  be  r^arded  as  combining 
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the  safety  of  Government  bonds  with  a 
higher  rate  of  interest,  and  they  would  be 
a^^able  to  everybody  by  reason  of  their 
low  denominations. 

That  would  be  an  ideal  solution  of  a  very 
difficult  problem.  Many  millions  of  scat¬ 
tered  capital,  subject  now  to  shocking  eco¬ 
nomic  waste,  would  be  mobilized  in  the 
very  best  cause — namely,  to  finance  a  more 
intensive  and  scientific  production  of  food 
on  American  farms.  It  would  facilitate 
the  settlement  of  some  600,000  acres  of 
“uncropped”  land  irrigated  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  a  cost  of  $24,000,000,  and  yet  idle 
and  xmproductive  b^use  the  nudist  of 
small  means  finds  it  so  difficult  to  borrow 
capital.  And  it  would  greatly  simplify  the 
task  of  getting  the  frugal  wage-earner’s 
savings  into  safe  employment,  free  of  finan¬ 
cial  worry. 

Letters  come  continually  to  this  depart¬ 


ment  of  Everybody’s  Magazine  from 
women  and  men  who  have  no  financial  ex¬ 
perience  and  only  two  or  three  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  to  invest.  They  can  not  afford  to  take 
such  risks  with  their  money  as  are  inherent 
in  most  of  the  securities  now  available  to 
them,  and  yet  they  are  entitled  to  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  than  they  can  get  at  a 
savings-bank  or  from  endowment  insur¬ 
ance.  To  tell  them  to  take  it  to  a  savings- 
bank  and  so  make  sure  of  the  principal, 
though  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  is  often  to 
leave  them  open  to  the  greater  temptation 
of  buying  worthless  or  inferior  securities 
vended  in  popular  denominations,  promis¬ 
ing  anything  from  10  to  100  per  cent,  re¬ 
turn. 

A  country  that  does  nothing  to  meet  the 
simple  needs  of  this  class  ought  not  to  com¬ 
plain  either  of  the  inefficiency  of  people  in 
saving  or  of  the  scarcity  of  capital. 


The  editor  of  this  department,  called  Everybody's  Money,"  invites  correspondence  from  the 
readers  of  Everybody's  Magazine  dealing  either  with  purely  personal  problems  of  saving  and 
investing,  or  with  larger  economic  questions  which  may  be  of  general  interest.  Inquiries 
about  particular  securities  will  be  answered  by  letter,  free  of  any  charge.  That  is  one  thing 
the  department  is  for.  J.  P. 


THIS  WHIRLING  WORLD 


In  the  old  days  of  Scotch  Presbyterianism 
stained  glass  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  Romish 
abomination.  An  elderly  Scotchwoman  who 
had  lived  all  her  life  in  a  little  village  still 
held  it  in  horror,  even  when  her  own  church 
had  been  decorated  with  stained-glass  win¬ 
dows.  One  afternoon  the  preacher  encoun¬ 
tered  her  as  she  was  about  to  enter  the 
church  and  asked  her  how  she  liked  the 
innovation. 

“Ay,  it  is  handsome,”  she  replied  dolefully, 
“but  I  prefer  the  glass  jist  as  God  made  it !  ” 
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UNDER  THE  SPREADING 
CHESTNUT  TREE 


“The  prosperily  of  a  chestnut  is  in  the  ear  of  the  stranger.’* 


Edito/ps  Note — Though  the  sign. is  the  Chestnut  Tree,  no  story  is  barred  by  its  youth.  The 
younger  the  better.  We  shall  gladly  pay  for  available  ones.  Address  all  manuscripts  to  "  The 
Chestnut  Tree,"  enclosing  stamped  addressed  envelope. 


A  colonel  wanted  a  man-servant,  so  he  in¬ 
serted  an  advertisement  in  the  local  weekly. 
One  of  the  applicants  who  answered  was  an 
Irishman. 

“What  I  want,”  explained  the  colonel,  “is  a 
useful  man — one  who  can  cook,  drive  a  motor, 
look  after  a  pair  of  horses,  clean  boots  and  win¬ 
dows,  feed  poultry,  milk  the  cow,  and  do  a 
little  painting  and  paper-hanging.” 

“Excuse  me.  sor,”  said  Murphy,  “but  what 
kind  of  soil  hav^.  ye  here?” 

“Soil?”  snapped  the  colonel.  “What’s  that 
got  to  do  with  it?” 

“Well,  I  thought  if  it  was  clay,  1  might  make 
bricks  in  me  spare  time.” 

0 

The  three  young  Borden  children  were  visit¬ 
ing  their  Grandma  Borden,  and  the  occasion 
was  one  of  great  merriment  for  them.  After  a 
while  it  proved  a  trifle  too  noisy  for  grandma, 
and  she  said  reprovingly: 

“Good  gracious,  children,  why  are  you  so 
noisy  to-day?  Can’t  you  try  and  be  a  little 
more  quiet?  You  are  making  my  head  ache.” 

“Now,  grandma,”  said  little  six-year-old 
Dorothy,  “you  mustn’t  scold  us.  You  see,  if  it 
wasn’t  for  us,  you  wouldn’t  be  a  grandma  at 
aU.” 


A  Scotchman  and  an  Irishman  were  engaged 
in  the  usual  battle  of  words  and  wits.  Honors 
were  generally  pretty  even  between  them,  but 
this  particular  time  O’Reilly  scored  rather 


heavily.  Scotty  was  more  and  more  upon  the 
verge  of  losing  his  temper,  imtil  at  last,  stung 
by  a  shot  of  Irish  repartee,  he  burst  out: 

“Wei,  a’  I  ha’  t’  say  is,  to  blazes  wi’  the 
Pope!” 

This  outrageous  assault  rendered  O’Reilly 
speechless  for  the  moment.  How  could  he 
strike  back  as  bard  as  he  had  been  struck? 
Finally  he  exploded: 

“Aw,  an’ t’  hell  wid  Harry  Lauder!” 

0 

He  foimd  his  own  front  porch  with  wonderful 
accuracy,  navigated  the  steps  with  precision, 
and  discovered  the  key-hole  by  instinct.  Once 
in  the  dimly  lighted  hall,  there  was  an  ominous 
silence  followed  by  a  tremendous  crash. 

“Why,  what  has  happened,  Henry?”  came  a 
voice  from  above. 

“It’s  all  right,  Mary,  but  I’ll — ^I’ll  learn  those 
goldfish  to  snap  at  me!” 

It  was  in  the  smoker  of  the  Limited,  and 
the  New  England  Yankee  was  talking  of  Joe 
Knowles,  the  Boston  artist  who  took  to  the 
woods  without  food  or  clothing  and  lived  there 
for  some  weeks,  by  way  of  proving  that  Nature 
is  an  adequate  provider.  The  man  from  the 
Soo  was  skeptical.  “Well,”  said  he,  “maybe  he 
might  do  that  in  Maine,  but  out  here  where 
we  have  weather  he  never  could  have  done  it. 
Why,  man,  I’ve  seen  good  sleighing  out  here 
in  August!” 
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The  Pine  Tree  man  never  blinked,  but  re¬ 
plied:  “Nothing  wonderful  about  that!  Why, 
up  Farmington,  Maine,  way,  where  Joe  and  I 
come  from,  they  never  think  of  using  the  snow 


While  travel¬ 
ing  through  Ala¬ 
bama  a  young 
salesman  was  one 
day  forced  to 
dine  at  a  farm¬ 
house.  Not  be¬ 
ing  very  well 
satished  with  his 
meal  of  combread  and  bacon,  he  asked  if  he 
might  have  a  glass  of  milk. 

“No,”  replied  his  host.  “Ah  don’t  reckon 
you’ll  find  any  milk  around  here  since  the  dog 
died.” 

“Since  the  dog  died!”  echoed  the  stranger. 
“What’s  that  got  to  do  with  it?” 

“Why,”  replied  the  farmer,  “who  do  you-all 
reckon’s  goin’  to  go  an’  fetch  the  cow?” 


When  Irvin  Cobb  was  rewrite  man  for  the 
New  York  Evening  World  he  left  the  oflBce  one 
night,  highly  incensed,  after  a  spat  with  Charles 
Chapin,  the  city  editor.  He  returned  the  next 
morning,  still  ruffled,  to  find  that  Chapin  was 
absent. 

“Where’s  the  old  man?”  he  inquired. 

An  assistant  informed  him  that  Chapin  was  ill. 

“Dear  me!”  said  Cobb,  much  concerned.  “I 
hope  it’s  nothing  trivial." 

m 

An  old  German  was  delivering  a  self-imposed 
address  on  mUitary  science. 

“My  son  Otto,”  said  he,  “goes  off  to  the  war, 
and  wears  a  high  hat.  Along  comes  a  bullet — 
right  through  the  middle  of  it.  Had  he  been 
wearing  a  cap,  mein  Gott!  Otto  would  have 
been  killed!” 

0 

Francis  Wilson,  the  actor,  tells  this  ^)30ut 
the  late  Maurice  Barrymore: 

“Mr.  Barrymore  once  placed  a  play  that  he 
had  written  with  a  London  manager,  who 
promised  to  give  the  piece  an  early  production 
and  to  have  Barrymore  play  the  leading  r61e. 

“About  a  week  before  the  play  was  to  open 
the  manager  sent  for  Barrymore  and  said: 

“  ‘I  like  your  play,  Mr.  Barrymore,  and  I’m 
going  to  give  it  a  fine  production;  but,  really, 


I  don’t  see  how  I  can  use  you  in  the  cast.  Your 
beastly  American  accent  won’t  do  at  all  over 
here,  you  know.  They  don’t  like  it!’ 

“  ‘That’s  odd,’  replied  Barrymore.  ‘They 
tell  me  on  the  other  side  that  I  won’t  do  on 
account  of  my  beastly  English  accent.  What 
on  earth  am  I  to  do  against  such  odds — give 
recitatioiis  on  the  transatlantic  steamers?’  ” 

0 

The  constable  in  a  small  town  received  by 
post  six  “Rogues’  Gallery”  photographs,  taken 
in  different  positions,  of  an  old  offender  wanted 
for  burglary  in  a  neighboring  city.  A  fortnight 
later  the  constable  sent  t^  message  to  the 
city  chief  of  police: 

“I  have  arrested  five  of  the  men,  and  am 
going  after  the  sixth  to-night.” 

0 

They  tell  a  story  about  a  Fifth  Avenue  food 
king,  who.  blustering  into  the  house  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  growled: 

“Hello,  where’s  all  the  servants?” 

“If  you  please,  sir,”  the  butler  answered 
respectfully,  “when  it  came  three  o’clock  I 
thought  you  was  spendin’  the  night  out,  and 
ventured  to  send  most  of  the  footmen  off  to 
bed,  sir,” 

“Humph!”  growled  the  food  king.  “Ven¬ 
tured  to  send  ’em  off  to  bed,  ’eh?  Fine  piece  of 
impudence!  Suppose  I’d  happened  to  bring  a 
friend  home — then  there’d  offly  have  been  you 
seven  to  let  us  in!” 


0 


William,  aged  five,  was  taken  by  his  father 
to  bis  first  football  game.  That  night,  when  he 
knelt  at  her  side,  his  mother  was  horrified  to 
hear  him  pray,  with  true  football  snap: 

“God  bless  papa!  God  bless  mama!  God 
bless  WiUie!  Rah!  Rah!  Rah!”  . 


0 


A  palatial  tour¬ 
ing-car  had  attract¬ 
ed  the  attention  of 
a  visitor  to  Boston, 
and  he  asked  his 
friend: 

“Who  is  the  man 
seated  in  that  large 
car?” 

The  Bostonian 
glanced  in  the  direc-  . 
tion  indicated  and  replied:  “That  is  the  poet 
laureate  of  a  well-known  biscuit  factory.” 


NOTHER  milestone.  With  this 

Ok  number  Everybody’s  Magazine 

^  celebrates  its  fifteenth  birthday. 

■'  —  Not  very  old  for  a  man,  but 
not  exactly  youthful  for  a  magazine.  With 
magazines,  as  with  men,  the  review  of  a 
single  year  of  work  is  likely  to  be  mighty 
disappointing.  Men  and  magazines  who 
are  growing  must  find  the  proof  and  the 
encouragement  in  a  review  of  five-  or  ten- 
year  periods. 

Speaking  by  the  ledger.  Everybody’s  is 
making  less  nmney  th^  it  did  five  years 
ago.  It  is  making  more  money  than  it  was 
making  a  year  ago.  We  lost  advertising 
steadily  for  three  years.  We  are  gaining 
now.  We  did  not  lose  advertising  because 
we  were  a  less  valuable  advertising  medium 
than  we  had  been,  but  because  some  ad¬ 
vertisers  believed  that  other  media  were 
more  valuable  than  the  standard  maga¬ 
zines.  They  took  their  advertising  out  of 
the  standard  magazines  and  placed  it  in 
these  other  media.  It  requires  two  or  three 
years  to  try  out  any  advertising  media  fair¬ 
ly.  The  fact  that  these  advertisers  are  now 
coming  back  to  the  standard  magazines  is, 
speak^g  by  the  ledger,  a  mighty  encour¬ 
aging  sign. 

As  regards  circulation,  the  past  two  years 
have  bi^n  especially  trying  lot  Every¬ 
body’s.  “Tainted  Fiction”  proved  to  be  a 
tremendous  circulation-maker.  Our  scru¬ 
ples  prevented  Everybody’s  making  use  of 
it.  One  of  our  friendly  rivals  shot  by  us  so 
fast  as  to  make  us  look  and  feel  as  if  we 


were  standing  still.  A  mighty  trying  ex¬ 
perience  for  a  nmner  with  any  spirit.  But 
we  ran  along  as  well  as  we  could  in  the  dust 
which  they  kicked  up,  strong  in  the  faith 
that  the  race  is  to  the  clean. 

Editorially,  the  last  two  years  have  not 
been  easy  sledding.  There  has  been  a  tre¬ 
mendous  swing  of  magazine  readers  toward 
fiction.  All  kinds  of  fiction. 

We  do  not  wish  to  make  a  fiction  maga¬ 
zine  of  Everybody’s,  even  for  the  sake  of 
a  temporary  advantage.  We  do  not  wish 
to  have  Everybody’s  known  as  a  fiction 
magazine.  We  believe  that  v/hen  the  fiction 
craze  wanes  Everybody’s  will  be  in  a  very 
much  stronger  position  than  it  would  have 
.held  if  we  had  joined  the  craze. 

OUR  NEW  WEAPONS 

The  general  swing  toward  fiction  was  due, 
partly,  to  the  fact  that  the  public  had  be¬ 
gun  to  weary  of  the  old-style  muckraking; 
and  the  big  constructive  articles  that  had 
to  follow  did  not  “catch  on”  as  quickly  and 
universally  as  they  should.  Perhaps  this 
constructive  work  was  not  at  once  made  in¬ 
teresting.  If  so,  that  was  partly  our  fault, 
and  the  fault  of  writers  in  general,  who 
naturally  did  not  wield  their  new  weapons 
with  the  effectiveness  of  the  old. 

But  we  and  they  have  learned.  We  have 
found  ourselves.  We  shall  make  a  vigorous, 
interesting,  and  attractive  magazine. 

We  believe  that  there  will  always  be  a 
bigger  and  bigger  place  for  Everybody’s  as 
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an  all-round  magazine  for  the  home.  For 
every  member  of  the  family  of  reading  age. 
We  believe  in  fiction,  and  we  shall  always 
nm  a  goodly  proportion  of  fiction  in  Every¬ 
body’s.  The  best  fiction  we  can  buy.  But 
we  should  not  find  anything  like  the  satis¬ 
faction  we  do  find  in  our  work  if  we  could 
not  continue  to  make  Everybody’s  more 
than  a  vehicle  for  entertainment.  If  we 
could  not  make  Everybody’s  an  interpreter 
of  big  national  movements.  A  champion 
of  worthy  causes.  An  inspiration  to  the 
sturdy  souls  who  are  everywhere  fighting 


for  better  standards  in  business,  in  politics, 
and  in  the  home. 

When  we  measure  our  limitations  against 
our  opportimities,  we  are  humble.  But 
when  we  remember  that  all  the  good  work 
in  the  world  must  necessarily  be  done  by 
imperfect  men,  we  are  encouraged  to  go  on; 
and  being  naturally  very  optimistic,  we 
take  up  our  work  for  another  year,  gladly, 
enthusiastically,  hoping  that  despite  our  im- 
I)erfections  and  the  mistakes  we  are  bound  to 
make,  the  sum  of  our  work  will  land  us  on  tht 
right  side  of  the  ledger  in  the  Great  Book. 


The  debate  between  Morris  Hillquit  and  John  Augustine  Ryan,  D.  D.,  on  Socialism,  has 
brought  us  a  host  of  most  interesting  and  valuable  comments.  Unfortunately  we  can  not 
find  more  space  to  devote  to  them  in  this  number.  The  letters  printed  below  are  typical,  and 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  interest  in  the  debate  and  the  caliber  of  those  who  followed  it. 


WHAT  SHOULD  HAVE  BEEN  DEBATED 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  debate  on  Socialism, 
instructive  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  fails  to  dis¬ 
close  the  real  strength  of  the  case  for  either 
side.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  opposing 
points  of  view  arise  from  antagonistic  con¬ 
ceptions  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  universe  and 
the  origin  and  ultimate  destiny  of  man. 

The  strength  of  the  Catholic  side  can  not 
be  adequately  grasped  without  considering  its 
position  on  these  more  fundamental  ques¬ 
tions,  for  that  point  of  view  forms  part  of  a 
logically  coherent  system  of  belief.  Catholi¬ 
cism  is,  or  claims  to  be,  a  imity  or  synthesis  of 
all  knowledge,  and  its  position  in  regard  to 
Socialism  can  not  be  rightly  understood  apart 
from  the  unity  or  S3mtbesis  of  which  it  is  the 
logical  consequence. 

Socialists  also  insist  that  their  doctrine  is 
something  more  than  mere  economics.  They 
tell  us  it  is  a  “philosophy  of  life,”  and  as  such 
it  presupposes  an  attitude  toward  the  funda¬ 
mental  questions  above  mentioned  which  con¬ 
flicts  with  the  Catholic  attitude.  It  is  in  this 
wider  outlook  that  the  real  conflict  exists. 

Greater  light  would  be  thrown  on  the  whole 
question  by  a  debate  commencing  right  where 
it  really  should  begin,  say:  Teleology  vs.  Mate¬ 
rialism,  and  then  Catholicism  vs.  Private  Judg¬ 
ment  ;  and  so  on.  The  exclusion  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  as  an  issue  in  the  debate  ignores 
the  crux  of  the  whole  question;  for  the  full  im¬ 
port  of  either  viewpoint  b  only  fully  grasped  in 
the  light  of  the  conception  of  the  universe  which 
it  presupposes,  and  into  thb  phase  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  the  conflict  between  Catholicbm  and 
Socialbm  will  be  ultimately  forced.  I  feel  sure 
you  would  do  a  tremendous  service  to  your 


readers  by  arranging  a  debate  that  would  cover 
the  whole  question  in  thorough  style.  As  it 
b  now,  the  adherents  of  either  side  can  read 
the  debate  and  still  remain  of  the  same  opinion. 

Toronto,  Canada.  C.  F. 

AS  A  DISTINGUISHED  SOCIALIST  SEES  IT 

Dr.  Ryan  and  Mr.  Hillquit  have  done  a  pub¬ 
lic  service.  The  debate  has  removed  superficial 
matters  and  fixed  attention  on  the  real  issues. 
It  even  broached  the  main  question.  But  it 
gave  no  answer. 

The  main  question  b:  Will  society  stop 
evolving  when  it  reaches  the  progressive  stage 
described  by  Dr.  Ryan,  or  will  social  evolution 
continue  from  that  point  until  we  reach  So¬ 
cialbm? 

Dr.  Ryan  admits  that  our  present  sodety  b 
unstable  because  we  are  predominantly  a  na¬ 
tion  of  hired  men.  He  wants  and  predicts  a 
stable  society  in  which  “the  majority  of  the 
wage-earners  have  become  owners,  at  least  in 
part,  of  the  toob  with  which  they  work.”  Lin¬ 
coln  shared  hb  view  about  a  nation  of  hired 
men,  and  Roosevelt  shares  his  view  of  the 
future  society. 

If,  then,  we  have  a  stable  society,  where  a 
majority  of  the  population — largely,  perhaps, 
employees  of  govemmentally  operated  indus¬ 
tries — share  in  profits  by  governmental  favor, 
how  is  such  a  society  to  be  brought  over  into 
Socialism? 

Hillquit  failed  to  answer  this  crucial  economic 
question.  Both  debaters  surprised  the  public; 
Hillquit  by  hb  superiority  over  Ryan  on  many 
religious  and  moral  points,  Ryan  by  his  superi¬ 
ority  over  Hillquit  on  many  economic  points. 
Hillquit’s  answer  to  the  main  question  was  not 
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economic  at  all.  He  said,  very  rightly,  that  to 
stop  the  evolution  of  society  at  the  stage  above 
mentioned  woidd  have  “no  justification  in  logic 
or  morab.”  The  question  b  not  one  of  ab¬ 
stract  logic  or  mor^  theory,  however,  but  of 
fact.  Hillquit  adduced  no  facts  to  show  how 
a  society  governed  by  a  majority  composed 
largely  of  wage-earners  more  or  less  favored  by 
the  government  can  be  overthrown. 

As  Hillquit  failed  at  thb  crucial  point,  we  can 
only  conclude  that  he  lost  the  debate  economic¬ 
ally,  though  we  might  conclude  at  the  same 
time  that  he  won  the  religious  and  moral  argu¬ 
ment.  William  English  Walling. 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

RYAN’S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE 
PROGRESS  OF  SOCIALISM 

I  am  a  Catholic;  therefore  it  was  with  in¬ 
tense  interest  I  read  the  debate  on  “Socialbm: 
Promise  or  Menace?” 

From  the  economic  standpoint  I  was  rather 
too  liberal  in  imbibing  S<Kialbtic  ideas;  in 
fact  I  went  so  far  that  some  of  my  Catholic  ac¬ 
quaintances  considered  me  dangerous,  one  who 
was  liable  to  forswear  hb  Catholicism  at  any 
moment.  Of  course,  basing  their  assumptions 
on  the  theory  that  Socialism  b  a  highly  anti- 
religious  movement,  they  thought  it  their 
solemn  duty  to  warn  me  to  be  more  careful. 

After  thoroughly,  very  thoroughly,  digesting 
the  contents  of  the  debate,  1  must  truthfully 
admit,  to  the  sorrow  of  my  Catholic  acquaint¬ 
ances,  that  I  did  not  learn  about  Socialism  what 
I  wanted  to  learn  (that  it  b  a  highly  anti- 
religious  movement),  either  from  Father  Ryan 
or  Mr.  Hillquit. 

On  the  other  hand  I  find  that  the  two  closely 
agree  as  to  the  exbtence  of  present  social  evib 
and  that  they  differ  but  little  as  to  the  remedy. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  Father  Ryan 
should  reject  Hillquit’s  Socialbm  as  the  cure, 
and  in  its  place  offer  social  reform  as  the  proper 
cure.  I  believe  in  Father  Ryan’s  social  reform 
as  the  proper  cure,  and  I  think  we  will  have 
social  reform  before  we  have  Socialism.  But 
after  a  thorough  digest  1  came  to  the  startling 
conclusion  that  sodal  reform  in  all  of  its  various 
degrees  b  nothing  but  Socialism  in  its  forma¬ 
tive  stage,  or  Evolutionary  Socialism.  Mr.  Hill¬ 
quit  offers  a  ready-built  house,  which  we  will 
call  Socialism;  Father  Ryan  offers  the  mate¬ 
rial,  social  reform,  with  which  we  can  build 
Mr.  Hillquit’s  house.  K.  A.  H. 

Perham,  Minn. 

PESSIMISM 

The  trouble  with  both  debaters  b  that 
neither  goes  to  the  root-difficulty  involved, 
which  b  human  depravity.  Mr.  Hillquit  re¬ 
jects,  or  wholly  ignores,  this  depravity  as  a 


fact  in  human  experience,  and  Dr.  Ryan  faib 
to  show  its  fundamental  relation  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  discussed. 

The  real  practical  difficulty  in  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Sodalbt’s  ideal  lies  in  the  matter  of 
adminbtration  after  “the  wage-earners  become 
the  owners  of  the  toob  with  which  they  work.” 
This  involves  the  ownership  of  nearly  every¬ 
thing  on  the  earth.  In  other  words,  all  who 
can  work  become  wage-earners  under  the  ad¬ 
minbtration  of  a  set  of  men  selected  by  the 
wage-earners,  or  a  part  of  them.  A  pure 
democracy  on  any  large  scale  b  simply  imprac¬ 
ticable. 

Hence  the  Socialbt  faib  to  see  that  hb 
scheme  puts  the  wage-earners  and  their  de¬ 
pendents  at  the  mercy  of  the  adminbtrators, 
who  hold  in  their  hands  the  revenues;  which 
means,  in  the  last  resort,  all  power.  Thb 
means  a  benevolent  de^tbm,  as  illustrated 
in  the  factory  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company, 
and  in  the  Canal  Zone  under  the  adminbtra¬ 
tion  of  Ccdonel  Goethab;  or  a  series  of  revo¬ 
lutions,  issuing  in  anarchy  or  despotism,  of 
which  the  world  has  had  many  illustrations 
and  which  have  not  been  benevolent.  These 
are  the  only  alternatives,  unless  we  can  get  rid 
of  human  depravity  and  persuade  all  men,  and 
especially  those  who  hold  the  reins  of  power,  to 
obey  the  Golden  Rule. 

'\^en  the  Single  Tax  Amendment  was  a 
political  issue  in  my  state  I  asked  an  intelli¬ 
gent  farmer,  who  expressed  a  determination  to 
vote  against  the  amendment,  why  the  rural 
voters,  who  formed  a  majority,  ffid  not  get 
together,  adopt  the  amendment,  and  elect  men 
to  adminbter  the  state  government  so  as  to 
throw  the  burden  of  taxation  on  the  big  cities. 

He  replied:  “If  we  did  that,  the  rich  men  in 
the  big  cities  would  bribe  our  offidab  to  go  back 
on  us.” 

My  comment  was:  “You  must  believe  in  the 
fact  and  doctrine  of  human  depravity.” 

State  it  as  you  please,  the  root-trouble  b 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  human  race  have 
no  intention  of  obe3dng  the  Golden  Rule  in 
any  thoroughgoing  way.  E.  G.  C. 

St.  Loub,  Mo. 

CHRISTIANITY  THE  REAL  ISSUE 

The  debate  was  of  course,  on  the  whole,  very 
interesting  and  instructive.  All  your  readers 
must  admit  that.  While  an  occasional  hot 
shot  was  exchanged  between  the  able  debaters, 
no  hard  feelings  resulted,  and  both  retired  from 
the  battle  with  credit  and  honor. 

With  no  desire  to  try  to  belittle  Mr.  Hill- 
quit’s  arguments,  I  would  like,  merely  as  an  on¬ 
looker,  to  mention  two  things  that  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  in  most  all  debates  of  a  like  nature:  (1) 
Let  the  Sodalbt  try  as  he  may,  he  can  not 
conceal  hb  hatred  for  the  Church;  (2)  He 
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dismisses  the  Church  and  all  her  proofs  with  teachings  and  practises  of  Christianity.  Athe- 
a  word.  ism  and  religious  bigotry  and  prejudice  are  the 

Why  the  Socialist  is  persistent  in  his  con-  real  causes  of  so  much  conflict  between  capital 

tention  that  Socialism  cares  nothing  about  a  and  labor;  and  I  can  not  see,  even  after  a  care- 

man’s  religion,  and  yet  delights  in  taking  a  fling  ful  reading  of  the  debate,  that  Socialism  tends 
at  the  Church  whenever  the  opportunity  pre-  to  remove  these  causes.  T.  E.  J. 

sents  itself,  is  rather  hard  to  imderstand.  Westhope,  N.  D. 

When  Mr.  Hillquit  states  that  “the  Socialists 

do  not  fight  the  Catholic  Church  unless  forced  FROM  RELIGION  TO  SOCIALISM 

to  do  so  in  self-defense,”  he  leaves  the  inference 

that  Socialism  is  the  accused.  Nobody  can  possibly  have  read  the  Ryan- 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  boot  is  on  the  Hillquit  debate  with  more  eagerness  than  I  did. 
other  foot.  The  Church  did  not  attack  Socialism  It  was  the  magazine  event  of  the  year  to  me. 

until  Socialism  entered  her  domain.  Now,  as  I  recall  the  debate  from  the  beginning. 

The  Church  was  on  the  scene  centuries  be-  I  find  the  argument  about  Socialism  and  Re- 

fore  Socialism,  and  will  no  doubt  retain  her  ligion  most  often  in  my  thoughts.  Whether 
position,  unless,  perchance,  the  Socialist  sue-  this  is  so  because  Dr.  Ryan  seemed  most  ardent 
ceeds  in  making  Atheists  of  the  “working  in  his  attack  on  this  score,  or  because  I  per- 
class.”  Should  this  happen.  Socialism  will  find  sonally  became  a  Socialist  through  religious 
that  while  they  have  made  many  Atheists,  conviction,  I  can  not  yet  decide.  Or  perhaps 
they  have  made,  in  comparison,  few  Socialists,  it  remains  especially  in  my  mind  because 
^^en  you  attack  Socialism,  the  Socialist  de-  neither  protagonist  nor  antagonist,  to  my  way 
mands  that  you  give  nothing  but  proofs  and  of  thinking,  mentioned  the  crux  of  that 
quote  authorities.  In  this  he  is  right,  and  is  matter. 

to  be  commended.  But  when  he  attacks  the  The  crux  seems  to  me  not  whether  Socialists 
Church  why  does  he  forget  that  principle,  and  generally  are  irreligious,  or  whether  the  Catho- 
with  a  mere  assertion,  or  an  oft-repeated  soph-  lie  Church  persecuted  scientists  in  past  ages; 
istry,  try  to  overthrow  Christianity?  but  whether  Socialism  weans  people  away  from 

Mr.  Hillquit  says,  “There  are  no  authentic  Religion, 
contemporaneous  documents  bearing  on  the  If  many  comrades  are  indifferent  or  hostile 
rise  of  Christianity.”  Mr.  Hillquit  is  mistaken,  to  religion  (by  the  way,  are  they  indifferent  to 
Four  well-known  historians,  whose  writings  are  pure  religion  and  undefiled,  as  St.  James  so 
authentic,  have  quite  a  little  to  say  on  the  sub-  lucidly  defined  it?),  the  question  still  remains, 
ject.  TheyareMatthew,Mark,Luke,  and  John,  was  it  Socialism  that  niade  them  so?  How 
The  Codex  Vatican,  The  Codex  Alexandrine,  many  were,  perhaps,  repelled  by  a  laay,  by  a 
and  the  Codex  Sinaitic,  although  more  or  less  worldly,  by  a  sleepy  church?  By  a  friendliness 
imperfect,  can  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  a  mere  for  the  cruelest  and  most  unlovely  aspects  of 
assertion.  Mammon,  displayed  among  churdi  members? 

The  pagan  writers  who  gave  some  attention  If  persons  who  had  slipped  away,  from  this  or 
to  the  “Rise  of  Christianity”  and  who  were  other  reasons,  out  of  the  church  of  which  they 
certainly  contemporaneous,  are  many.  To  be  were  once  members,  became  Socialists  after 
sure,  they  wrote  to  try  to  explain  away  Christ  their  church  ties  were  broken,  and  found  in  our 
and  the  wonderful  growth  of  Christianity;  but  humaner  hope  and  faith  something  better  than 
the  fact  that  they  wrote  at  all  disproves  the  an  empty  life.  Socialism  can  not  be  charged 
statement  that  “there  are  no  authentic  con-  with  breaking  those  church  ties, 
temporaneous  documents  bearing  on  the  rise  of  Does  Dr.  Ryan,  does  Mr.  Hillquit,  think 
Christianity.”  .\mong  these  documents  may  there  are  many  who  became  Socidists  while 
be  mentioned  the  writings  of  Macrobius,  Chal-  still  members  of  a  Christian  or  Jewish  church, 
cidius,  Josephus,  Julian  the  Emperor,  PUegon,  and  then  found  their  religion  cooling  and  dying? 
Celsus,  Porphyry,  Hierocles,  and  others.  This  For  one  such,  five  will  be  found,  I  think,  whose 
brings  us  to  the  fourth  century.  From  that  religion  is  brightened  and  vitalized  by  the 
time  on,  the  contemporaneous  writers  on  the  Socialist  hope. 

“Rise  of  Christianity”  are  numberless..  Three  texts  came  again  and  again  into  my 

Personally  I  do  not  believe  the  Church  has  mind  as  I  read  the  later  instalments  of  the 

any  quarrel  with  Socialism  for  seeking  to  better  debate: 

the  condition  of  the  wage-earner  and  preven^- — ^^ipmbtless  thou  art  our  Father,  though 
any  further  centralization  of  wealth.  She  be  ignorant  of  us,  and  Israel  acknowl- 

opposed  to  Socialism  because  those  teacUli^s/^e^e  us,Bh\t.” 

embrace  much  more  than  the  downfall  FcSind'&Ver  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of 

capitalist  and  the  uplift  of  the  employee.  [  t^  folcL^nd 
The  so-called  “social  unrest”  has  have  the  gosp)el  preached  to  them.” 

brought  about,  for  the  most  part,  because\>o^  y  Sarah  N.  Cleghorn. 

employer  and  employee  have  lost  sight  ofV^M.'^Jfcftmcl^ter,  Vermont. 
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A  Time  Comes 


when  the  recurrence  of  headache, 
indigestion,  sleeplessness,  nervous- 
^  I  ness,  or  symptoms  of  heart  trouble 

leads  one  to  look  for  a  way  out. 

Coffee  is  a  common,  but  often 
unsuspected  cause  of  such  troub¬ 
les. 

It  contains  the  drug,  caffeine, 
(about  2^  grains  to  the  cup),  the 
action  of  which  tends  to  weaken 
normal  functions,  and  leads  to  seri¬ 
ous  complications. 

Thousands  of  people  have  found 
that  the  way  out  is  to  stop  coffee 


and  use 

f  POSTUM 

It  looks  like  coffee  and  tastes  much  like  high-grade  Java,  but  is 
absolutely  free  from  coffee;  the  drug,  caffeine;  or  any  other  harmful 
substance. 

Coffee  is  not  a  food,  but  a  strong  irritant.  Postum  is  a  pure  food- 
drink  containing  nothing  but  the  true  nourishment  from  wheat  and  a 
small  per  cent,  of  molasses,  of  which  it  is  made. 

Postum  now  comes  in  two  forms. 

Regular  Postum — must  be  well  boiled.  15c  and  25c  packages. 

Instant  Postum — a  soluble  powder.  A  teaspoonful  stirred  in  a 
cup  of  hot  water  makes  a  delicious  beverage  instantly.  30c  and  50c 
tins. 

The  cost  per  cup  of  both  kind  is  about  the  same. 

^‘There’s  a  Reason”  for  Postum 

— sold  by  grocers. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


All  the  world’s  best 
from  you  than 


The  world’s  best  music,  superbly 
rendered  by  the  world’s  greatest 
artists — Caruso,  Melba,  Tetrazzini, 
Paderewski,  Kubelik,  Mischa 
Elman,  Sousa,  Pryor,  Victor 
Herbert,  Harry  Lauder,  Christie 
MacDonald,  and  Blanche  Ring 
are  a  few  of  the  famous  artists  inti¬ 
mately  associated  with  the  Victrola. 

Its  exquisite  renditions  are  a 
source  of  cheerfulness  and  inspira¬ 
tion  alike  in  the  homes  of  wealth 
and  prominence,  in  the  homes  of 
discriminating  music  lovers,  in  the 
homes  of  thousands  upon  thou- 


Victor-VictroU  IV,  $15 
Oak 


Victor-VictroU  VIII,  $40 
Oak 


The  advertiaements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 


PEARS 
holds  Royal 
Warrants  of 
Appointment 
from 

N,  Four  Queens 
and 

Three  Kings 


PEARS 
holds  20 
Highest 
Possible 
Awards  won 
in  competition 
with  the 
Whole  World 


READ  THIS  PLEASE 


TO  be  fair  of  face  is  to  have  a  beautiful  complexion. 

Blonde  or  brunette,  it  does  not  matter,  unless  the  com¬ 
plexion  is  smooth,  clear  and  healthy,  the  face  is  lacking  in 
the  leading  essentials  of  beauty. 


has  been  making  beautiful  complexions 
for  the  past  century  and  a  quarter.  The 
leading  beauties  of  six  reigns  have  borne  warm  testimony  to 
the  beautifying  effect  of  this  specialty  of  specialties  in  toilet 
soaps,  at  once  as  pure  as  can  be  made;  thus  indeed 

The  King  of  Soaps  and  Soap  of  Kings 


Alt  rights  secMrtd' 


r 


A  Moral  from  the  Movies 


Getting  ready 
for  School— 
Jack  puts  his 
Ribbon  Dental 
Creain  in  his  Crip 


Jack  deciding 
to  tiy  for  the 
Nine  wins 
approval  from 
the  coach 


jack  is  told  to 
go  in  training 
and  joins  the 
spuad  as  pitcher 


The  regular 
pitcher  neg¬ 
lects  his  teeth 
and  has  indi¬ 
gestion 


The  big  game- 
the  regular 
pitcher  is  in 
poor  condition 
and  weakens 


Jack  is  borne 
fiom  the  field 
by  his  joyful 
mates 


APPROVED  by 
the  Board  of 
Common  Sense 
as  the  efficient 
dentifrice  without 


'tou  *90  should  use 


EcUbluhed  1806.  New  York 

Maken  of  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap  -  luxurious,  lasting,  refitted. 


